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AUGUSTUS  PORTER. 

First  Judge  of  Niagara  County.  1 808. 


From  an  Oil  Portrait  in  the  Porter  Homestead,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


THE  LIFE  OF 


JUDGE  AUGUSTUS  PORTER 

A PIONEER  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


BY  HIS  GREAT-GRANDSON 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON* 

I.  Ancestry. 

Among  the  men  firm  of  purpose  and  of  indomitable 
courage  who,  before  the  dawn  of  the  last  century,  strode 
down  the  rugged  hillsides  and  crossed  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
New  England  and,  coming  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Hud- 
son crossed  to  explore  the  country  beyond,  few  names  stand 
out  with  greater  prominence  than  that  of  Augustus  Porter. 
And  few  pioneers  have  formed  a link  so  worthy  between  a 
brilliant  future  and  a noble  past. 

Augustus  Porter  transplanted  the  virtue,  valor,  intellect, 

* Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  author  of  the  accompanying  biography  of  Judge 
Porter,  is  the  son  of  Arthur  and  Jane  H.  (Porter)  Robinson.  Born  at  Ramapo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1869,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1891;  from 
which  year  until  1902  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express, 
with  intervals  of  foreign  travel  and  continuous  study  of  civic  aesthetics.  Since 
1902  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 
He  is  a member  of  numerous  organizations  which  have  for  their  aim  architec- 
tural improvement,  the  beautifying  of  cities,  and  the  betterment  of  conditions 
for  many  of  the  dwellers  therein.  He  is  well  known  as  a writer  on  topics  in 
his  special  field,  notably  so  by  his  books  on  “The  Improvement  of  Towns  and 
Cities”  and  “Modern  Civic  Art.”  He  resides  in  Rochester,  where  the  biography 
of  Judge  Porter  was  originally  printed  and  privately  published,  1896,  as  a small 
book,  in  an  edition  of  but  fifty  copies.  It  has  now  been  revised  by  the  author, 
for  publication  with  Judge  Porter’s  own  narrative,  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications. 
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and  polish  of  a strong  old  race  from  stern  New  England  to 
wild  New  York,  just  as  his  father’s  great-great-grandfather 
had  brought  it  from  England  to  New  England  nearly  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  and  as,  six  centuries  before  that, 
William  de  la  Grande  had  brought  it  in  the  train  of  William 
the  Conqueror  from  France  to  England.  That  Norman 
knight  had  a son  named  Ralph,  who,  as  gentleman  of  the 
bed  chamber  to  King  Henry  I.,  was  called  “Grand  Porteur.” 
Thence  came  the  family  surname ; and  for  twenty-one  gen- 
erations it  had  passed  without  a break  to  Augustus  Porter, 
merely  changing  in  the  new  world  from  chosen  servant  of 
king  to  elected  servant  of  country. 

The  long  line  of  generations,  fully  traced,  reads  now  but 
as  a list  of  names  in  which  each  life  is  reduced  to  the  one 
great  level ; and  one  reads  over  and  over,  with  only  a change 
in  the  names  and  dates,  the  dull  round — in  which  each  event, 
however,  has  meant  so  much — “born,  married,  had  issue, 
and  died!”  And  yet  there  are  some  fine  names  on  the  list. 
Good  lives  must  have  been  lived  and  brave  deeds  done,  of 
which  the  story  is  now  untold,  between  these  single  events 
on  which  the  existence  of  posterity  depends.  There  was  the 
Norman  knight,  William  de  la  Grande;  there  was  Ralph, 
“Grand  Porter”  to  King  Henry,  from  1120  to  1140;  there 
was  a John  who  was  knight  of  Court  lodge ; there  was  an- 
other whose  wife  was  Judith  Wood,  daughter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  King  Henry  VIII ; there  was  Robert  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln ; there  was  William,  who  was  Henry  the  Seventh’s  sar- 
geant  at  arms;  there  was  a Sir  William;  and  there  was 
Endymion,  a celebrated  courtier  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king.*  And 
though  not  all  of  these  are  in  the  same  line,  many  of  them 
are;  and  they  go  back  to  the  same  ancestor,  and  their  lives 
make  the  history  of  the  Porter  family  in  England.  And  they 
all  have  the  same  arms,  the  same  crest,  and  motto : 

* A portrait  of  Endymion  (painted  by  Dobson)  hangs  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  London.  Following  is  part  of  the  inscription  below  the  portrait: 
“Endymion  Porter,  1587-1649.  Man  of  letters  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
Born  at  Ashton  near  Campton  in  Gloucestershire.  Entered  the  service  of 
King  James  I.,  and  attended  Charles  when  Prince  of  Wales  to  Spain.  Captain 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Foot  and  appointed  Governor  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Charles  I.,  whose  confidential  agent  he  became.  * * * ” 
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Arms — Sable,  church  bells,  three,  argent. 

Crest — Between  two  pillars  roofed  and  spired  a church 
bell  argent. 

Motto — “Vigilantia  et  virtute.” 

It  was  from  such  stock  as  this  that  John  Porter  came, 
the  first  of  the  Porter  emigrants  to  the  new  world.  Of  the 
company  which  he  joined,  a company  that  had  made  a settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and  named  it  Windsor 
after  journeying  more  than  a hundred  miles  through  the 
trackless  wilderness  from  Massachusetts,  Trumbull  says: 
Many  were  "persons  of  figure,  who  had  lived  in  England  in 
honor,  affluence  and  delicacy.”  And  John  Porter,  no  doubt, 
was  such  a man ; for  he  not  only  held  several  offices,  but 
his  will,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  public  records  of  Con- 
necticut, shows  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
colonists.  This  John  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  all  but 
two  were  born  in  England,  for  he  is  supposed  to  have  come 
over  in  1639.  And  when  he  died  we  know  that  to  his  son 
Samuel,  who  removed  to  Hadley  and  founded  the  long  line 
of  Porters  there,  a valuable  lot  was  assigned  in  the  center 
of  the  village.  His  grandson  Samuel  left  "the  immense 
estate  of  £10,000.” 

And  so  the  Porters  in  the  new  world,  foremost  in  all 
undertakings,  came  soon  to  illustrate  the  new  kind  of  service 
of  which  we  spoke — that  of  the  people,  instead  of  that  of  the 
king — and  none  of  them  proves  this  better  than  does  the 
father  of  Augustus  Porter.  Dr.  Joshua  was  a physician  of 
the  old  school ; he  was  a man  of  high  and  robust  character ; 
in  times  of  peace  a statesman-doctor,  in  days  of  war  a sol- 
dier-doctor, a man  who  was  always  full  of  activity.  Of  the 
long  life  of  Joshua  Porter,  he  died  at  the  age  of  95,  we  have 
a full  account.  The  records  of  the  time  are  not  silent  re- 
garding so  prominent  a personage,  and  these  are  supple- 
mented by  a sketch  which  he  himself  wrote,  "August  ye  2d, 
1820,  I now  being  in  ye  91st  year  of  my  age.”  This  sketch 
is  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Porter  Genealogy. 

The  main  facts  in  the  life  of  Augustus  Porter’s  father, 
gathered  from  these  and  other  sources,  are  as  follows : 
Joshua  Porter  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  26,  1730. 
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His  father  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  when  his 
mother  married  again,  five  years  later,  Joshua  chose  as  guar- 
dian his  great-uncle,  Peter  Buell,  Esq.,  of  Coventry.  With 
him  he  lived  for  the  next  five  years,  farming  in  the  summers. 
Meanwhile  Nathaniel,  Joshua’s  older  brother,  had  been  at 
college,  and  when  he  took  his  degree,  Joshua  attended  the 
commencement  at  New  Haven.  “I  then  determined,”  he 
writes,  “to  lay  out  ye  small  patrimony  left  to  me  by  my 
father  in  getting  an  education.”  Accordingly  he  studied 
with  his  brother,  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  to 
Yale,  and  in  1755  was  graduated.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Coventry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1757  he  began  to  practice  at  Salisbury.*  He  continued  a 
practicing  physician  for  more  than  forty  years,  accumulat- 
ing considerable  property,  which  he  invested  in  land.  In 
Salisbury  he  came  to  hold  about  240  acres,  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  farming  more  than  to  physic. 
His  practice  had  been  very  extensive,  and  he  was  esteemed, 
says  the  “History  of  Litchfield  County,”  “one  of  the  most 
skillful  physicians  of  his  day.”  His  treatment  of  smallpox 
throws  light  on  his  courage  and  progressiveness.  This  dread 
disease  was  the  scourge  of  the  colonies,  and  vaccination  was 
undreamed  of.  In  London,  however,  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lating well  persons  with  the  disease,  so  inducing  a mild  at- 
tack and  making  them  henceforth  immune,  was  known.  Dr. 
Porter  purchased,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “Ye  skill  of  Dr. 
Burard  of  Elizabethtown  in  ye  Jerseys,”  and  was  himself 
inoculated.  He  tried  to  introduce  the  practice  among  his 
patients,  but  they  objected  so  strongly  that  in  1761  he  was 
even  prosecuted  for  the  attempt.  By  1785  the  people  were 
sufficiently  convinced  to  allow  inoculation  for  a month. 

The  house  which  was  built  by  Dr.  Porter  in  1774,  and 
which  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Aug.  Porter  is  still  stand- 
ing, in  the  center  of  the  village  on  the  main  street.  It  is  one 
and  a half  stories  high,  long  and  narrow.  The  roof  is  steep. 
The  ridge  pole  runs  the  length  of  the  house  and  there  are 

* This  part  of  Salisbury  is  now  known  as  Lakeville  (Conn.).  Porter  rela- 
tives still  reside  there  and  among  their  number  has  been  Governor  Holly  of 
Connecticut. 


HOMESTEAD  OF  COL.  JOSHUA  PORTER,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN.,  BUILT  1774. 


From  a Photograph  taken  in  190 
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tall  windows  in  the  gables.  Near  each  end  rises  a chimney 
of  red  brick.  A wing  ran  back  from  the  house  and  back  of 
that  there  are  the  remains  of  an  open  shed  with  the  old  well 
in  front  of  it.  On  the  farm  one  may  find  what  is  still  called 
the  “Porter  Pit,”  though  iron  is  no  longer  drawn  from  it. 
In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  there  were  many  active  fur- 
naces about  it  and  of  them  all  Joshua  Porter  was  superin- 
tendent. It  is  said  that  at  one  of  his  furnaces  was  forged  the 
anchor  for  the  Constitution — “Old  Ironsides.” 

The  public  life  also  of  Joshua  Porter  was  long  and 
active.  Two  years  after  coming  to  Salisbury  he  was  chosen 
lister,  and  was  reappointed  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years.  Then  he  became  selectman,  and  was  kept  in  this 
office  for  twenty  years.  In  1765  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tive to  the  general  assembly,  and  was  steadily  re-elected  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  including  all  the  Revolutionary  period. 
During  that  time  he  was  a member  of  the  committee  on  the 
pay-table,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Connec- 
ticut regiment  of  militia,  receiving  his  commission  in  May, 
1774,  and  was  agent  to  look  after  the  first  home  made  cannon 
and  balls  used  in  the  war,  those  manufactured  from  the 
celebrated  iron  at  Salisbury.  At  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  there 
being  a scarcity  of  officers,  Dr.  Porter  voluntarily  led  a regi- 
ment through  the  engagement ; and  then  at  its  close  attended 
in  the  hospital  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight. 
He  was  one  of  eleven  to  borrow  from  the  colonial  treasury 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  their  individual  obligation 
and  security,  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ticon- 
deroga  expedition.  He  had  command  of  a regiment  at 
Danbury,  for  six  weeks  at  Peekskill,  and  at  the  capture  of 
General  Burgoyne.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Litchfield,  in  1778  was  appointed 
justice  of  quorum  holding  the  office  until  1791,  when  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  court.  This  position  he  held  for  17  years, 
and  for  37  years,  in  addition  to  his  other  offices  and  during 
his  half-century  membership  in  the  general  assembly,  he  was 
judge  also  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Sharon. 

Nor  was  so  old  and  prominent  a family  as  the  Porters 
without  wide  connections.  Besides  the  Buell  relatives  in 
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Coventry  there  were  relatives  in  Litchfield,  probably  in 
Boston,  and  in  Hadley.  In  the  latter  place,  as  contempo- 
raries of  Dr.  Joshua,  we  read  of  Squire  Porter,  of  Lawyer 
Porter,  and  of  the  cousin  Elizabeth  Porter  who  married 
Charles  Phelps  and  whose  quaint  journal  has  been  pub- 
lished in  “Under  a Colonial  Roof-Tree.”  These1  Porters  of 
Hadley  were  prominent  personages.  The  squire  was  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  and  a colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
besides  holding  various  other  offices ; and  was  rich.  Lawyer 
Porter’s  wife  was  a daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the 
best  society  of  the  time  was  at  their  command.  There  were 
many  “tea  drinkings”  at  the  different  Porter  houses ; there 
were  frequent  visits  from  Edwards,  President  Dwight,  and 
at  least  one  from  Dr.  Porter.  Another  distinguished  guest 
was  General  Burgoyne.  Squire  Porter,  as  Yankee  colonel, 
had  been  present  at  his  surrender ; and  when  the  general, 
under  escort  of  the  colonel,  was  passing  through  Hadley 
after  the  event,  the  latter  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  courtesy  was  so  appreciated  by  the  Brit- 
ish officer  that  when  he  departed  he  gave  Porter  his  sword 
in  recognition  of  the  generous  hospitality.  In  Hadley,  by 
the  way,  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  this  branch  of  the  Porter  family  for  two  hundred 
years — an  extraordinary  record  certainly,  and  one  indicating 
confidence  from  the  public  and  faithfulness  to  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

It  was  from  such  stock  on  his  father’s  side  that  Augus- 
tus, destined  to  be  the  third  of  the  Porter  pioneers,  was  born. 
On  his  grandmother’s  side  was  the  blood  of  Roger  Williams ; 
and  his  mother  was  Abigail  Buell,  the  daughter  of  William 
Buell,  who  had  come  from  Huntingdonshire  in  England 
seven  years  before  the  Porters  had  emigrated.  The  family 
in  England,  Buell  there  written  Beville,  was  ancient  and 
noble.  William  was  almost  certainly  a younger  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  Knight  of  the  Bath ; and  the  family’s  ramifications 
are  described  as  having  extended  through  all  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe.  Joshua  Porter  writes  that  with  this 
member  of  it,  he  “lived  with  ye  greatest  harmony  and  con- 
nubial state.” 
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II.  The  Surveyor. 

Augustus  Porter  was  born  January  18,  1769,  in  his 
father’s  home  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  the  small  county 
(Litchfield)  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  no  other  equal 
area  in  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  world  so  many 
famous  men ; and  among  them  he  was  to  deserve,  and  be 
given,  a place.  Augustus  Porter  was  the  fourth  in  a family 
of  six  children:  Joshua,  Abigail,  Eunice,  Augustus,  Peter 
B.,  and  Sally.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  in 
the  common  school  of  his  native  town,  working  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer.  When  he  was  17  he  studied  surveying  for  a 
few  months  in  Lebanon ; but  his  tutor  dying  he  had  soon  to 
return  to  his  father’s  house.  He  was  able,  however,  to  gain 
some  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  chosen 
profession,  and  his  keen  ambition  dissatisfying  him  with  the 
narrow  though  busy  life  of  a New  England  valley,  Augustus 
Porter  determined  in  1789,  when  20  years  old,  to  leave  home 
and  to  journey  to  the  West.  He  joined  a party  from  Shef- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  went  to  Ontario  (then  just  taken 
from  Montgomery)  county  in  New  York  to  survey  lands  in 
which  his  father  held  an  interest. 

Of  this  journey,  his  first  into  the  wilderness  of  Western 
New  York,  we  have  from  Augustus  Porter  himself  a full 
and  most  interesting  account.  Part  of  it  is  printed  in  Tur- 
ner’s “Holland  Purchase.”  His  future  companions  were 
met  in  Schenectady  early  in  May.  The  party  was  well  pro- 
visioned and  had  two  boats,  each  navigated  by  four  men. 
The  course  from  Schenectady  was  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort 
Stanwix  (now  Rome),  the  Little  Falls  being  passed  by  a 
carry.  At  the  fort  there  was  another  carry  of  about  a mile 
to  Wood  creek.  This  is  a very  small  stream,  but  at  the  port- 
age there  was  a saw-mill  dam  which  created  a considerable 
pond.  When  full,  its  contents  could  be  rapidly  discharged, 
and  upon  the  flood  so  occasioned  the  two  boats  were  borne 
seven  miles,  to  where  Wood  creek  is  joined  by  Canada  creek. 
By  means  of  the  latter  the  travelers  gained  Oneida  lake,  and 
then,  passing  through  that  and  its  outlet,  they  came  to 
Three  River  point.  Thence  the  course  was  up  the  Seneca 
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river  and  Seneca  outlet  to  Seneca  lake  at  Geneva.  The  only 
interruptions  were  at  Seneca  Falls,  and  Waterloo  (then 
known  as  Scoy’s*).  “At  Seneca  Falls,”  says  the  journal  that 
Augustus  Porter  wrote  long  afterwards,  “we  passed  our 
boats  up  the  stream — empty,  by  the  strength  of  a double 
crew,  our  loading  being  taken  around  by  a man  named  Job 
Smith,  who  had  a pair  of  oxen  and  a rudely  constructed  cart, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  made  by  sawing  off  a section  of  a 
log  some  2^4  or  3 feet  in  diameter.”  Only  three  white  per- 
sons were  seen  in  the  whole  journey  from  Fort  Stanwix  to 
Geneva.  The  latter  was  then  the  most  important  of  the 
western  settlements  and  consisted  of  some  six  or  seven 
families. 

Leaving  boats  and  cargoes  at  Geneva,  the  party  divided, 
four  of  the  leaders,  including  Porter,  following  the  Indian 
trail,  packs  on  backs,  to  Canandaigua.  At  this  place,  then 
called  Kanandargua,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  persons,  nearly 
all  of  whom  had  come  out  less  than  two  weeks  before. 
There  were  only  four  houses,  and  these  were  of  logs. 

From  Canandaigua  young  Porter  went  direct  to  his  des- 
tination, “township  No.  10,  fourth  range,”  now  East  Bloom- 
field. With  the  necessary  “hands  and  provisions”  he  made 
the  survey  of  the  town,  and  then  passed  to  “township,  No.  9, 
sixth  range,”  now  Livonia.  This,  he  says,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Genesee  country,  but  he  declined  to  purchase 
when  land  there  was  offered  to  him  at  20  cents  an  acre. 
Various  towns  were  surveyed,  Porter’s  business  growing 
apace.  It  was  rough,  exciting  work  in  that  wild  country; 
and  there  was  at  least  one  massacre  by  Indians,  the  sufferers 
being  a small  surveying  party  like  Porter’s,  and  only  a short 
distance  from  his. 

Several  years  were  spent  in  this  work.  In  the  fall  Porter 
generally  returned  to  Connecticut,  spending  the  winter  in 
writing  out  his  field  notes  at  his  father’s  house  in  Salisbury. 
Each  spring  he  would  return  to  “the  West,”  generally  mak- 
ing the  journey  each  way  by  the  water  route.  Once,  in 
December,  he  went  on  foot;  and  once,  in  February,  in  a 
two-horse  sleigh.  Of  the  foot  journey  his  record  merely 


Also  spelled  Scoyase. 
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says  that  it  “was  very  tedious,”  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
snow.  He  had  three  companions  and  whenever  practicable 
the  party  made  use  of  snowshoes.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
long  trips,  in  the  spring  of  1790  that  Augustus  Porter,  west- 
ward bound,  first  met  James  Wadsworth,  who  was  also 
going  west  to  occupy  property  at  Geneseo.  It  was  on  Wood 
creek,  the  little  stream  navigable  only  by  a flood  from  the 
mill-dam,  that  the  strange  meeting  took  place.  Occasionally 
these  floods  proved  insufficient  to  carry  a boat  through  to 
deep  water,  and  in  that  case  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  a second  moving  of  the  waters.  As  Porter  and  his 
party  were  coursing  down  the  stream,  they  came  upon  a 
grounded  boat  the  navigators  of  which  were  standing  in  the 
water,  ready  to  start  with  the  coming  tide,  and  one  of  these 
navigators  was  Wadsworth.  He  had  been  held  on  a snag  for 
three  days.  L.  L.  Doty,  in  his  “History  of  Livingston 
County,  New  York,”  says  in  describing  the  meeting  that 
Augustus  Porter  “took  part  of  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  cargo  on 
his  boat,  and  so  far  reduced  the  burthen  that  little  trouble 
was  now  experienced  in  getting  it  again  afloat.”  Wadsworth 
at  this  time  was  22  years  old — fifteen  months  older  than 
Porter,  and  they  journeyed  together  to  Canandaigua.  So 
began  a friendship  that  the  families  have  continued  through 
several  generations. 

In  1794  Porter  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who  signed  the 
treaty  that  resulted  from  the  last  general  council  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  This  was  at 
Canandaigua,  and  a boulder  and  tablet  placed  in  the  public 
square  in  1902  commemorate  the  spot  and  give  his  name. 

Porter  spent  seven  summers  in  the  Genesee  country  as  a 
surveyor  for  various  of  the  original  purchasers  of  this  wil- 
derness of  Western  New  York.  His  employers  had  bought 
the  land  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  and  he  made 
some  of  the  earliest  private  surveys.  He  also  acted,  he  says 
in  his  journal,  as  assistant  surveyor  to  Andrew  Ellicott,  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States,  in  running  the  line  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario ; and  his  business  extended  to 
the  survey  of  all  the  lands  lying  west  of  Seneca  lake,  first  the 
property  of  Phelps  and  Gorham  and  then  of  Robert  Morris, 
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and  known  later  as  the  “Holland  Purchase.”  He  also  ex- 
amined, for  Mr.  Wadsworth,  some  property  in  Northern 
New  York,  north  of  Schenectady,  and  made  a brief  trip  by 
water  to  Virginia.  On  his  own  account  he  purchased  con- 
siderable land  in  Western  New  York,  of  which  the  posses- 
sion of  greatest  interest  was  the  part  ownership  of  a tract  of 
20,000  acres  which  included  the  site  of  much  of  the  present 
city  of  Rochester.  In  1795,  too,  he  purchased  a considerable 
tract  about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  present  village  of  Avon 
and  half  a mile  west  of  Honeoye  Falls. 

The  following  winter  he  apparently  spent,  as  he  did  so 
many,  at  home  in  old  Connecticut,  and  his  success  as  a sur- 
veyor and  prosperity  in  the  West  seem  to  have  given  ten- 
derer thoughts  a chance  in  his  young  heart.  At  any  rate,  on 
March  10,  1796,  Augustus  Porter  was  married  to  Lavinia 
Steele,  of  Hartford.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy 
Steele,  and  some  two  years  Porter’s  junior.  She  was  of  a 
good  family,  her  great-great-great-grandfather  Steele  hav- 
ing come  from  England  in  1636;  and  Governor  Bradford, 
who  came  in  the  “Mayflower,”  was  one  of  her  direct  ances- 
tors. Porter  now  had  a house  in  Canandaigua,  and  thither 
he  took  his  brave  young  bride  by  sleigh. 

In  1796  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  employed  Augus- 
tus Porter  as  chief  surveyor,  with  a corps  of  more  than  fifty 
assistants,  to  make  the  first  survey  ever  made  in  lands  situ- 
ated on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  called  the  “Western 
Reserve,”  and  recently  sold  by  the  state  to  this  copartnership. 
The  unbroken  wilderness  was  occupied  by  hostile  Indians, 
but  the  dauntless  pioneer,  only  26  years  old,  accomplished 
his  task,  and  laid  out  and  named,  among  other  towns,  that 
which  is  now  the  city  of  Cleveland,  choosing  the  name  in 
compliment  to  the  party’s  managing  agent,  General  Moses 
Cleaveland.  The  party  had  left  Hartford  on  the  twelfth  of 
May,  and  first  reached  the  Western  Reserve,  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  on  the  shore  of  the  lake — at  Conneaut — on 
July  4th.  They  celebrated  the  double  event  with  salutes  and 
toasts. 

Amzi  Atwater,  one  of  the  assistants  on  this  survey,  has 
described  his  chief.  He  says  that  Augustus  Porter  “was  full 
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middling  in  height,  stout  built,  with  a full  face  and  dark,  or 
rather  brown,  complexion.  In  a woodman’s  dress,  anyone 
would  see  by  his  appearance  that  he  was  capable  and  deter- 
mined to  go  through  thick  and  thin  in  whatever  business  he 
was  engaged.  By  the  bursting  of  a gun  he  had  lost  the 
entire  thumb  of  his  left  hand.”  Porter  received  for  his  ser- 
vices as  principal  surveyor  five  dollars  a day. 

The  expedition  was  naturally  not  without  exciting  ad- 
ventures. Four  batteaux,  purchased  at  Schenectady  for  the 
transportation  of  men  and  stores,  were  manned  by  the  sur- 
veyors.* Following  the  usual  water  route  from  Schenectadv 
the  party  gained  Oneida  lake,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the 
Oswego  river  reached  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  Mohawk  a 
man  was  lost  overboard  and  drowned;  and  at  Oswego  the 
British,  who  were  in  possession,  declined  to  let  the  party 
pass.  But  Porter  was  not  so  easily  stopped.  Returning  a 
short  way  up  the  stream,  the  men  waited  until  night.  Then, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  boats  floated  down  the  river 
and  passed  the  fort  unperceived.  A little  later  this  post,  as 
well  as  that  at  Niagara,  was  surrendered  under  the  stipula- 
tion of  Jay’s  treaty,  and  the  party  had  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  latter  fort,  nor  in  returning.  By  Lake  Ontario  the  party 
reached  the  Niagara  river.  This  was  followed  to  Queens- 
town, where  the  long,  hard  carry  commenced,  past  the  lower 
and  upper  rapids  of  Niagara  and  the  falls,  to  where  Chip- 
pewa now  is.  Through  all  this  distance  and  over  the  carries 
on  the  Mohawk  the  same  batteaux  were  borne.  By  the 
upper  Niagara,  Lake  Erie  was  gained;  and  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  land  embraced  in  the  Reserve  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  territory, 
a distance  of  120  miles.  This  Augustus  Porter  did  himself. 

In  i797-’98  Porter,  whose  reputation  was  now  wide,  was 
employed  by  Robert  Morris,  the  Revolution’s  financier,  to  lay 
down  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Genesee  river, 
the  Indian  title  to  which  Morris  had  lately  obtained.  This 

* A batteau  has  been  defined  by  Thoreau  as  a cross  between  a boat  and  a 
birch  canoe.  It  was  perhaps  24  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  flat  bottomed, 
lightly  but  strongly  built,  with  a flare  upward  for  seven  or  eight  feet  at  each 
end. 
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whole  country  was  very  much  of  a wilderness,  though 
scarcely  to  be  compared  in  that  respect  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve. In  getting  to  Buffalo,  where  there  was  a British  In- 
dian interpreter,  an  Indian  trader,  and  two  white  families, 
the  route  was  along  the  lake,  chiefly  on  the  beach,  as  no  road 
had  been  built;  and  in  returning  an  Indian  trail  was  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  where  Avon  is  now  situated.  In  all  that  dis- 
tance there  was  only  one  dwelling  house,  and  the  living,  of 
course,  was  very  rude  for  the  surveying  parties.  Bear  meat, 
cooked  on  the  end  of  a pointed  stick  held  over  the  fire,  was 
one  of  the  delicacies  that  Augustus  Porter  used  to  tell  of  long 
afterwards. 

Doubtless  he  tried  to  be  in  Canandaigua  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, where  his  home,  wife,  and  child  were ; but  work  still 
kept  him  much  away,  for  in  addition  to  the  surveying  he 
began  now  the  development  of  his  own  landed  property. 
The  child,  Augustus  S.,  had  been  born  January  18,  1798.  In 
the  winter  of  1799,  Augustus  Porter  went  to  New  England 
for  a few  weeks,  and  on  his  return  with  his  sister  Eunice  in 
March,  he  found  his  wife  “languishing  and  sick  on  her 
death-bed.”  She  died  four  days  after  his  return,  though  she 
had  been  ill  less  than  a week  when  he  reached  her.  He  at 
once,  with  his  sister  and  the  little  boy,  took  the  journey  back 
to  Salisbury  and  Hartford.  Some  eighteen  months  before 
that  his  mother  had  died.  In  May,  Augustus  Porter  re- 
turned again  to  the  West  accompanied  once  more  by  his 
sister,  who  was  a widow,  and  who  stayed  for  a year  and  a 
half,  caring  for  his  house. 

In  1800  Augustus  Porter,  in  the  development  of  his  own 
property,  ploughed  and  sowed  with  wheat  forty  acres  of  the 
tract  which  he  had  purchased  some  years  before  near  Hone- 
oye  Falls.  This,  it  is  recorded,  then  gave  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  having  been  the  site  of  a large  Indian  village,  em- 
bracing the  burying  ground  within  its  limits.  So  numerous 
were  the  graves  that  it  was  necessary  to  level  the  earth  with 
the  spade  before  teams  could  pass  over  it,  and  nearly  1,000 
pounds  weight  of  hatchets,  bits  of  brass  kettles,  gun  barrels, 
locks,  leads,  etc.,  were  found. 

In  January,  1801,  Augustus  Porter  went  to  Blooming 


JANE  HOWELL  PORTER. 

Wife  of  Judge  Augustus  Porter. 


From  an  Oil  Portrait  in  the  Possession  of  her  Grand-daughter.  Mrs,  Jane  H.  Robinson. 
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Grove  in  Orange  county,  and  there,  on  the  24th  of  the 
month,  he  married  Jane  Howell  whose  brother*  had  been 
for  six  years  a resident  of  Canandaigua.  Jane  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  Howell,  and  her  family  too  was  old 
and  distinguished.  Her  great-great-grandfather,  Edward 
Howell,  had  come  to  Boston  from  England  in  1639,  the  same 
year,  curiously  enough,  in  which  John  Porter — the  first  of 
the  Porter  emigrants — came  over.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
new  settlement  of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  was  a magis- 
trate, and  served  until  his  death  as  a member  of  the  colonial 
legislature  at  Hartford.  The  old  stone  manor  house  of  the 
Howell  family,  in  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  still 
stands;  and  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  in  1536,  by 
Howells  that  preceded  Jane  by  six  generations. 

Augustus  Porter  took  his  bride  to  Canandaigua,  to  a 
house  which  he  had  built  the  year  before,  situated  opposite 
to  the  Academy.  And  from  the  time  she  joined  him  he  took 
a more  active  part  in  public  affairs  and  less,  it  seems,  in  sur- 
veying. For  the  lot  on  which  the  house  stood  Porter  paid, 
in  1799,  $1000.  If  uniform  with  the  other  Phelps  and 
Gorham  lots  in  Canandaigua,  it  contained  about  40  acres, 
fronting  380  feet  on  Main  street  and  extending  seven-eighths 
of  a mile  back,  to  the  corporation  line. 

On  October  24,  1801,  Jane  Porter  bore  to  Augustus  a 
Son,  who  was  named  Albert  Howell,  his  Christian  name  hav- 
ing been  chosen  in  honor  of  Albert  Gallatin.  In  the  next 
year  Porter  was  awarded  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails 
from  Utica  to  Fort  Niagara.  It  was  a stage  line  now,  and 
the  route  was  the  usual  one  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  down  the 
river,  by  the  old  portage  road,  to  the  fort.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  the  counties 
of  Ontario  and  Genesee,  serving  as  one  of  the  three  assem- 
blymen for  all  that  region  in  the  session  of  1803.  Thus  the 
year  1802  was  notable  to  Augustus  Porter  as  marking  his 

* Judge  Howell,  who  three  years  before  had  married  Sally  Chapin,  youngest 
daughter  of  General  Israel  Chapin.  In  1799  he  had  built  the  house  later  known 
as  the  Howell  Homestead.  On  the  opening  of  Howell  street  it  was  moved  to 
Dungan  street,  where  it  still  stood  a hundred  years  later,  in  fragments,  forming 
two  houses.  It  had  a fine  drawing  room,  and  in  its  large  kitchen  tradition  says 
“more  matches  were  made  than  in  any  other  five  houses  in  town.” 
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first  appearance  in  the  transportation  business,  and  his  first 
election  to  public  office. 

There  was  probably  little  feeling  of  loneliness  for  these 
pioneers  in  Canandaigua,  for  in  addition  to  his  own  family, 
and  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  wide  acquaint- 
ance that  his  eminence  as  a surveyor  had  gained  for  him, 
Augustus  Porter  had  with  him  also  his  own  brother,  Peter 
Buell  Porter,  who  had  come  to  Canandaigua  in  1795,  and 
had  settled  there  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Peter  B.  Porter,  the  junior  of  Augustus  by  fourteen 
years,  had  been  graduated  from  Yale  in  1791,  and  had  then 
gained  his  professional  education  with  Judge  Reeves,  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  a very  famous  advocate.  Judge  Reeves, 
by  the  way,  was  a brother-in-law  of  Aaron  Burr.  The  build- 
ing in  which  he  held  his  renowned  law  school  still  stands  in 
Litchfield,  and  the  youthful  autographs  of  Calhoun,  Pier- 
pont,  and  others  are  said  to  be  visible  cut  in  its  small  square 
panes.  The  young  pioneer-barrister,  whose  name  was  soon 
to  become  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  took  at 
once  a high  position  in  the  new  settlement.  The  year  of  his 
arrival  he  was  counsel  at  Canandaigua  in  the  first  trial  in  a 
court  of  record  in  Western  New  York.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  Ontario  county,  and  in  1801  made 
Augustus  Porter  his  deputy ; in  1802  he  served  in  the  legis- 
lature as  an  assemblyman  for  the  counties  of  Ontario  and 
Steuben,  and  retired  at  the  close  of  the  session  only  that  his 
brother  might  be  elected  to  succeed  him,  as  has  been  already 
told. 

In  Peter  B.  Porter’s  appearance  in  the  first  jury  trial  held 
west  of  Herkimer  county  there  were  coincidences  which 
came  to  be  of  unusual  family  interest.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Ontario  county  at  the  same  time 
with  Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  afterwards  judge,  who  was  his 
sister-in-law’s  brother.  This  first  trial  by  jury,  which  was  on 
an  indictment  for  stealing  a cowbell,  took  place  just  after 
their  admission,  and  the  very  year  that  Peter  B.  Porter  ar- 
rived. The  prosecution  was  managed  by  Nathaniel  W. 
Howell  and  the  defense  by  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Vincent 
Matthews,  the  latter  already  a distant  cousin,  and  destined 
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to  be  yet  more  closely  connected  as  the  father-in-law  of  one 
of  the  nephews  of  the  former!  In  1804  Peter  B.  Porter  was 
connected  with  another  interesting  case,  when  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Red  Jacket,  the  Indian  orator,  in  defense  of  an 
Indian  charged  with  the  murder  of  a white  man  near  Buffalo. 

On  May  7,  1806,  another  son  was  born  to  Augustus 
Porter,  and  this  child  was  named  Peter  Buell,  for  the  young 
lawyer.  Early  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  family  removed 
to  Niagara  Falls.  After  the  fashion  of  those  days  Porter, 
though  well  off,  was  his  own  teamster,  coming  to  his  new 
home  with  whip  and  reins  in  hand.  The  weather  was  favor- 
able, but  four  or  five  days  were  needed  for  the  journey,  and 
it  must  have  been  a rough  one  for  a mother  with  a month  old 
child.  The  house  at  Canandaigua  was  sold  to  John  Greig, 
who,  having  studied  law  in  Judge  Howell’s  office,  had  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  him  in  1804.  Just  thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  princely  “Greig  Hall”  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  Porter  residence  was  donated  to  the  Episcopal 
church  for  a parsonage  and  was  removed  to  Gibson  street 
where,  very  little  modernized,  it  was  still  standing  in  1896, 
good  it  was  thought  for  another  century.  The  church  had 
sold  it  to  Edward  G.  Tyler,  the  retired  principal  of  Ontario 
Female  Seminary  and  his  family  still  owned  it.  Lafayette 
was  a guest  at  the  house  in  1825. 

With  the  trip  to  Niagara  closes  definitely  the  first  phase 
in  the  already  changing  life  of  Augustus  Porter.  He  is  no 
more  the  pioneer-surveyor;  but  becomes,  for  a time,  the 
business  man. 


III.  The  Business  Man. 

Although  for  some  years  Augustus  Porter  had  been 
settled  quietly  in  Canandaigua,  early  busied  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Phelps  estates  and  later  with  the  care  of  his  own 
considerable  landed  interests,  it  is  his  departure  from  that 
village  which  marks  most  definitely  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  professional,  roving  life  of  the  surveyor.  Dangers  had 
been  bravely  faced,  hardships  triumphantly  overcome,  and 
the  surveyor’s  chain,  with  which  he  had  so  girdled  and 
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shackled  the  wilderness,  had  brought  to  him  special  promi- 
nence, fortune,  and  fame.  And  now  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Western  frontier,  the  home  of  eight  years,  the  starting 
point  and  the  terminus  of  so  many  expeditions,  was  aban- 
doned, and  a new  life  far  from  kindred  and  friends  was 
taken  up,  in  this  early  summer  of  1806:  The  life  of  an  ener- 
getic man  of  business,  in  the  heart  of  a new  wilderness. 

Behind  this  trip  to  Niagara  and  the  change  of  residence, 
lay  commercial  enterprise  of  unusual  boldness  and  foresight. 
The  two  brothers,  Augustus  and  Peter,  had  become  con- 
vinced that  a great  industrial  future  lay  before  the  region 
surrounding  Niagara  and  they  had  combined  to  purchase, 
with  Benjamin  Barton  and  Joseph  Annin,  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  a large  tract  of  land,  with  the  waterpower,  adja- 
cent to  and  above  the  falls  of  the  river. 

The  story  of  the  purchase,  as  it  comes  to  us  now,  is  rather 
perplexing.  It  seems  that  in  1803  the  state  had  employed 
Annin,  who  was  Barton’s  uncle,  to  survey  a mile  strip  along 
the  Niagara  river  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Black  Rock,  cutting 
the  whole  into  farm  lots,  except  the  already  surveyed  Sted- 
man  farm  and  considerable  plots  at  the  termini.  This  “mile 
strip”  was  state  land  to  which  the  Indian  right,  as  far  north 
as  the  Stedman  farm,  had  been  extinguished  by  a deed  from 
the  Senecas  dated  August  20,  1802.  It  had  never  been  in- 
cluded in  the  lands  of  the  Holland  Company  and  is  interest- 
ing as  the  only  land  that  the  state  received  in  the  settlement 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Massachusetts  in  1786. 

When  the  land  had  been  surveyed  by  Annin,  it  was 
offered  for  sale  by  the  land  commissioners  in  February, 
1805,  at  their  office  in  Albany  at  public  auction;  and  at  the 
same  time  announcement  was  made  that  the  state  would 
lease,  for  the  smallest  number  of  years,  the  landing  places  at 
the  ferry  (Black  Rock)  and  Lewiston  (these  involving 
transportation  facilities),  and  the  three  undivided  plots  at 
the  farm  and  termini.  That  the  Porters,  Barton,  and  Annin 
attended  this  sale,  pooled  their  interests,  took  the  lease,  and 
purchased  four  surveyed  lots  which  gave  them  possession  of 
the  land  immediately  about  and  above  the  falls,  all  authori- 
ties agree.  The  lots  were  numbered  41,  42,  43,  44;  and 
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their  acreage  is  given,  respectively,  as  182,  19,  100,  100. 
The  smallest  lot,  42,  was  that  in  the  corner  of  the  tract,  bor- 
dering the  rapids  and  extending  to  the  brink  of  the  falls. 
Lot  41  was  back  from  the  river  and  was  long  and  narrow. 
Lot  44  extended  to  the  Stedman  farm.  Now  this  public  sale 
took  place  in  1805 ; but  as  the  patents,  still  owned  in  the 
family,  bear  various  later  dates,  the  supposition  is  that  the 
patents  were  not  at  once  demanded,  perhaps  because  the 
terms  of  the  sale  permitted  deferred  payments,  though  none 
of  the  accounts  suggest  this.  In  the  Guide  to  Niagara  writ- 
ten by  George  W.  Holley,  who  is  considered  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  this  region,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  lands 
were  thus  purchased  “in  1806,”  which  is  manifestly  wrong. 
Albert  H.  Porter,  who  would  be  expected  to  know,  says 
with  some  vagueness  in  a pamphlet  history  of  Niagara,  “In 
the  year  1805  the  state  of  New  York  first  offered  the  lands 
along  the  Niagara  river  for  sale,  and  Augustus  and  Peter  B. 
Porter,  and  Benjamin  Barton,  and  Joseph  Annin,  jointly, 
purchased  largely  of  the  lands  at  Lewiston,  Niagara  Falls, 
Black  Rock,  and  elsewhere  along  the  river.”  Further  on  he 
adds  that  Augustus  Porter  “built  a saw  mill  and  black- 
smith’s shop  on  the  joint  property”  “early  in  1805.”  Maps 
and  original  patents  now  in  the  possession  of  Peter  A. 
Porter,  however,  give  these  definite  dates:  Lot  41,  Porter 
and  Barton,  December  8,  1809;  lots  42,  43,  Porter,  Augus- 
tus, and  Barton,  Benjamin,  June  27,  1814.  The  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  the  Porters,  Barton,  and  Annin,  attending 
the  sale  in  1805,  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  four  lots, 
and  thereby  became  their  virtual,  though  not  actual,  owners ; 
that  they  at  once  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  sale  for  44, 
and  began  improvements  upon  it,  but  that  the  other  lots 
were  acquired  by  deferred  payments.  Or,  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  purchasers  may  have  made  at  once  full  pay- 
ment for  all  the  land,  but  may  not  have  demanded  the 
patents,  considering  the  fulfilled  contracts,  the  land  war- 
rants and  receipts  for  the  payments,  as  good  as  the  patents 
themselves.  The  latter  papers  would  not  have  been  needed 
until  the  owners  wished  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease. 

At  any  rate  a blacksmith  shop  and  sawmill  were  built  in 
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1805,  and  the  following  year  Augustus  Porter  moved  his 
family  to  Niagara  Falls.  From  the  Genesee  river  as  far  west 
as  Batavia  the  travelers  found  the  country  considerably 
opened,  but  from  that  point  the  settlements  were  very  sparce. 
There  were  five  or  six  families  at  Lewiston,  and  a couple  at 
Schlosser’s  landing,  which  is  about  two  miles  above  the  Ni- 
agara cataract,  but  no  one  at  the  falls.  Porter  took  his 
family  to  the  old  Stedman  house,  which  stood  a short  dis- 
tance down  the  river  from  Schlosser’s,  and  that  served  as 
their  home  until  the  autumn  of  1808.  The  region  when  they 
arrived  was  still  so  wild  that  bears  were  common  in  the 
forests  and  wolves  too  numerous  for  several  years  to  make 
it  possible  to  keep  sheep.  At  night  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  around  the  house  was  a familiar  sound.  Wild  geese 
and  duck  abounded  on  the  river,  eagles  nested  above  the 
falls,  the  land  was  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  and  deer  were 
often  seen  on  Goat  Island.  Of  the  erections  early  made  by 
the  French  and  English  and  long  since  abandoned,  the  Sted- 
man house  into  which  the  Porters  moved,  was  alone  un- 
ruined. It  had  served  at  one  time  as  the  mess  house  of  the 
little  English  fort. 

With  the  lands  that  Augustus  Porter  and  his  associates 
bought  from  the  state  they  took  also  the  lease  that  was 
offered.  It  gave  them  the  exclusive  right  of  transporting 
property  across  the  portage;  but  the  conditions  were  that 
they  should  build  warehouses,  provide  teams,  meet  every  de- 
mand for  transportation  at  reasonable  rates,  and  that  all 
improvements  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  should  revert  to 
the  state.  In  this  transportation  business  Augustus  Porter 
at  once  engaged.  Benjamin  Barton  settled  at  Lewiston,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  firm  Porter,  Barton  & Co.,  the 
carrying  business  soon  assumed  large  proportions.  The  firm 
built  and  retained  the  ownership  of  vessels  on  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  supplied  the  military  posts  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  Chicago,  and  Fort  Wayne,  and 
with  a monopoly  of  the  transportation  by  this  favorite  route 
handled  nearly  all  the  business  of  the  American  fur  com- 
panies and  the  large  Indian  traders.  Among  their  most 
regular  clients  in  this  way  was  the  original  John  Jacob  Astor, 
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dozens  of  whose  business  letters  to  them  are  still  in  existence. 
The  firm  was  in  friendly  association  with  Matthew  McNair 
of  Oswego  and  Jonathan  Walton  & Co.  of  Schenectady  and 
is  said  by  Turner  and  other  authorities  to  have  been  “the  first 
regular  and  connected  line  of  forwarders  that  ever  did  busi- 
ness from  tidewater  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Niagara  river.” 

The  contract  for  supplying  the  frontier  posts  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  United  States  Government  by  Augustus 
Porter  and  Messrs.  Norton  and  Phelps  during  the  last  years 
of  Porter’s  residence  in  Canandaigua.  The  execution  of  the 
contract  was  continued  during  the  war  of  1812,  Porter  rather 
than  the  firm  having  the  immediate  interest,  since  the  con- 
tract had  passed  into  his  hands  alone  in  1810.  The  original 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Peter  A.  Porter.  It  bears  the 
date  of  Dec.  30,  1800,  and  is  made  out  as  between  Augustus 
Porter  and  William  Eustis  (Secretary  of  War)  “for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  articles  of 
agreement  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1812,  to  May  31, 
1813,  provide  the  following  prices:  Rations  to  be  issued  at 
Niagara  and  its  dependencies,  14  cents;  at  Detroit  and  its 
dependencies,  15  cents  ; at  Fort  Wayne,  15  cents  ; at  Michili- 
mackinack,  16  cents,  5 mills ; at  Chicago,  18  cents,  5 mills ; 
“at  all  other  places  in  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  Territory, 
north  of  41  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan,” 14  cents.  For  rations  issued  to  troops  on  the  march  in 
these  territories,  the  price  would,  however,  be  augmented  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  saw  fit.  “When  the  price  of  the  ration 
is  14  cents,  the  component  parts  thereof  shall  be : For  meat, 
5 cents ; bread  and  flour,  5 cents ; liquor,  3 cents ; small 
parts,  1 cent.” 

The  story  of  the  operations  of  the  first  Porter,  Barton  & 
Co.,  is  full  of  interest.  It  brings  out  at  once  the  crude  condi- 
tions of  the  pioneer  days,  and  is  that  which  must  at  this  time 
most  have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  Augustus  Porter. 
Briefly  the  extent  of  the  firm’s  operations  and  its  commer- 
cial importance  have  been  already  stated.  Its  monopoly  was 
bought  of  the  state  at  auction,  and  though  the  firm  was  much 
talked  of  and — like  all  monopolies — sometimes  abused,  it  has 
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been  said  of  it  that  it  “never  wanted  in  efficiency  or  in 
prompt  and  honorable  dealings.”  Goods  in  transit  to  the 
West  were  taken  by  team,  through  Porter,  Barton  & Co/s 
connections,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady;  thence  by  boats 
to  Oswego  Falls;  around  those  falls  by  a portage;  thence 
by  boats  to  vesels  at  Oswego,  and  in  them  to  Lewiston. 
Later  on,  when  the  firm  owned  most  of  the  boats  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  carrying  trade  even  from  Oswego  was  in  its 
own  hands.  At  Lewiston  the  goods  were  unloaded  from  the 
boats  by  Porter,  Barton  & Co.  and  taken  by  team  over  the 
Portage  road  to  Schlosser.  This  was  the  road  built  by 
William  Stedman  in  1763  for  the  English  troops.  Then,  as 
now,  it  first  zig-zagged  up  the  mountain  ridge,  where  the 
heaviest  goods  were  raised  or  lowered  in  a sliding  car  moved 
on  an  inclined  plane  by  a windlass.  This  car,  by  the  way, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  adaptation  of  the  crude  prin- 
ciple of  a railroad  in  the  United  States,  for  it  ran  over 
wooden  rails  on  broad  runners.  But  the  device  considerably 
antedated  Porter,  Barton  & Co/s  use  of  it,  for  even  before 
the  Revolution  the  English  had  employed  it,  and  Indians  had 
been  often  hired  to  operate  the  windlass.  From  the  top  of 
the  ridge  the  road  followed  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  bridges,  thence  diverging  to  meet  the  river 
again  near  the  Stedman  house,  well  above  the  Falls. 

The  teams  on  the  portage  were  generally  a yoke  of  oxen, 
of  which  the  company  owned  three.  There  was  originally 
one  trip  each  day,  and  the  usual  load  from  Lewiston  to 
Schlosser  was  twelve  barrels  of  salt,  or  its  equivalent.  As 
business  increased  the  company  employed  all  teamsters  who 
offered,  and  these  frequently  used  horses  which  would  draw 
seven  barrels  when  the  road  was  good.  At  Schlosser  the 
firm  built  a warehouse,  as  it  had  done  at  Lewiston.  The 
freight  was  put  into  large  Durham  boats  at  Schlosser,  and 
thence  was  carried  up  the  river  to  Black  Rock.  The  method 
of  propelling  the  boats — which  were  open — was  the  fa- 
miliar but  tedious  one  of  poling  in  going  up  the  river.  Men 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  boat  walked  with  poles  to  their 
shoulders  from  bow  to  stern,  repeating  the  process  all  the 
long  way.  Coming  down  the  stream  the  current  propelled 
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and  the  boats  were  guided  by  oars.  The  company  owned 
four  or  five  of  these  vessels,  and  each  could  carry  from  125 
to  150  barrels  of  salt.  At  Black  Rock  the  company  built 
another  warehouse,  probably  in  1815,  near  the  foot  of  what 
is  now  called  Breckenridge  street.  But  in  the  earlier  days 
piers  were  sunk  at  Bird  island — which  has  now  been  taken 
away,  but  which  lay  just  above  the  rapids — and  on  them  a 
third  large  warehouse  was  erected.  It  was  this  which  was 
used  before  the  war  of  1812.  But  when  the  company  first 
commenced  its  business,  as  a preliminary  step  it  sank,  in 
1807,  a pier  in  the  bay  or  eddy  below  Bird  island  and  con- 
structed a warehouse  on  the  island.  This  is  of  interest  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  step  toward  harbor  improvements  in 
either  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock,  and  was  taken,  it  should  be 
noted,  by  a private  corporation. 

In  getting  the  boats  up  the  Black  Rock  rapids  it  is  re- 
corded that  there  were  three  methods : The  first,  and  prob- 
ably the  rarest,  was  by  natural  wind ; the  second  was  by  the 
“ash  breeze,”  which  meant  propulsion  by  oars ; and  the 
third  was  the  “horn  breeze,”  which  was  a team  of  from  six 
to  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  which  drew  the  boat  up  by  a hawser 
attached  to  its  mast.  That  there  was  no  lack  of  business  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  navigable  season  from 
15,000  to  18,000  barrels  of  salt  were  transported,  besides 
other  merchandise,  and  the  military  stores  for  the  posts. 
The  Black  Rock  was  the  great  salt  exchange — a sort  of  com- 
mercial center  in  the  later  days  when  there  were  merchants 
enough  to  make  a center — and  even  in  early  times  traders 
were  there  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  captains  and  boatmen  of 
vessels  which  carried  the  salt  West.  Porter,  Barton  & Co/s 
charges  for  transportation  were : Salt,  Lewiston  to  Black 
Rock,  7s.  per  barrel;  Schlosser  to  Black  Rock,  3s.  Freight, 
Lewiston  to  Black  Rock,  6s.  per  cwt.  up. 

It  is  noted  that  one  boat  was  lost,  of  20  tons,  loaded  with 
salt.  It  got  into  the  strong  current  between  Grand  and  Navy 
islands,  on  its  way  up  stream,  and  was  carried  over  the  falls. 
Only  one  man  was  saved,  and  he  escaped  by  getting  on  to 
Goat  island.  Another  vessel’s  figurehead,  representing 
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General  Peter  B.  Porter,  is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  society. 

A year  after  Augustus  Porter  had  settled  at  Niagara,  in 
1807  therefore,  the  firm  erected  a grist  mill  at  the  Falls  with 
two  runs  of  stones.  It  was  the  first  to  be  established  there 
and  in  order  to  raise  its  frame  all  the  able-bodied  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood  were  insufficient,  so  that  a company  of 
forty  soldiers  had  to  be  brought  from  Fort  Niagara.  It 
proved  an  expensive  arrangement,  however,  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  before  they  left,  the  soldiers  stripped  the  garden 
of  its  fruit — and  the  fruit  was  particularly  abundant  and 
fine. 

In  1808,  on  March  11,  the  county  was  organized  (carved 
out  of  Genesee),  and  called  Niagara.  It  embraced  what  is 
now  Erie  county  and  the  first  courts  were  held  in  Landon’s 
tavern  in  Buffalo.  Fifteen  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
county,  Augustus  Porter  was  appointed  the  first  judge. 
Hence  arose  the  prefix  by  which  his  contemporaries  always 
called  him  thereafter,  and  by  which  he  is  described  by  his- 
torians, public  and  private.  It  was  a title  which  suited  well 
his  rather  reserved  and,  in  the  old  style,  dignified  manner; 
and  accorded  with  the  awe  and  respect  with  which  his  neigh- 
bors always  regarded  him.  The  appointment  was  made 
by  the  Governor,  and  Porter’s  associates  were:  Erastus 

Granger  and  Samuel  Tupper  of  Buffalo;  Joseph  Brooks  of 
Cattaraugus,  and  Zathe  Cushing  of  Chautauqua. 

In  the  same  year,  1808,  Judge  Porter  erected  a dwelling 
of  his  own,  on  the  site  of  the  present  homestead,  which  is 
nearer  the  falls  than  was  the  Stedman  house,  and  thither  re- 
moved his  family.  This  house,  though  only  one-half  the 
width  of  the  present  structure,  was  the  most  splendid  in  this 
Western  region.  It  was  built  of  brick,  which  in  itself  was 
a distinction.  The  bricks  were  made  on  the  spot.  The  cut 
stone  for  the  window  sills  and  the  marble  for  the  fire-places 
was  brought  all  the  way  from  Albany  on  sleighs,  and  the 
glass  for  the  windows  came  from  Pittsburg.  The  location, 
too,  was  superb,  chosen  not  for  a generation,  but  forever. 
The  garden  behind  the  house  sloped  down  to  the  famous 
rapids.  From  the  windows  of  the  structure  one  might  see 
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them,  or  one  might  look  up  the  river  to  where  it  stretched 
smooth  and  broad  as  a lake,  or  down  to  where  the  spray 
cloud  hung  above  the  falls ; while  through  closed  doors  and 
windows  the  roar  of  the  cataract  came,  like  lulling  music. 
In  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  the  mighty  river  made  a clear- 
ing; the  stillness  was  filled  as  though  with  the  voice  of 
God ; and  over  the  opposite  trees,  that  dipped  uncut  branches 
to  the  rushing  waters,  the  sun  set  in  rare  radiance  and  glory. 
Never  did  pioneer  find  grander  spot  than  this  in  which  to 
build  his  habitation. 

A road  corresponding  to  the  present  street  ran  by  the 
house.  Opposite  an  orchard  of  small  fruit  was  planted,  and 
just  above  an  apple  orchard.  A portion  of  the  latter  is  still 
standing,  the  gnarled  old  trees  having  lived  through  the 
war  of  1812  and  later  through  the  advance,  which  is  often 
more  destructive  than  an  enemy’s  to  them,  in  property 
values.  Over  what  was  to  become  the  village  of  Niagara 
Falls  the  large  forest  trees  were  pretty  well  cut  down  before 
1812,  but  young  trees  and  undergrowth,  particularly  near 
the  river,  grew  very  thick  and  close,  quite  down  to  the  falls. 
On  the  Canadian  side  there  was  a great  cedar  swamp,  and 
cedars  grew  below  the  falls  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  river. 
All  along  up  the  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  Augustus 
Porter  had,  or  came  to  have,  farming  interests  as  the  land 
was  cleared.  It  was  necessary  of  course  to  raise  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  and  he  had  not  only  his  own 
family  for  which  to  provide,  but  a very  large  force  of  men 
engaged  in  the  various  works  in  which  he  and  the  firm  had 
an  interest.  It  was  necessary,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  to  raise 
supplies  for  the  posts  which  he  was  under  contract  to  care 
for. 

In  1805  or  1806  Augustus  Porter  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting upon  Goat  Island.  The  access  was  from  the  river  above, 
through  the  still  water  between  the  divided  currents.  There 
were  old  dates  upon  the  trees  then,  the  oldest  as  early  as 
1769,  and  at  the  upper  end  there  was  a clearing  of  three  or 
four  acres  that  had  been  made  by  Captain  Stedman,  the 
English  pioneer,  as  a pasture  for  goats.  This  gave  the  island 
its  name,  which  the  treaty  of  Ghent  vainly,  but  more  prettily, 
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remade  Iris.  In  1811  Augustus  Porter,  with  his  brother 
Peter,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  become  a resident  of 
Black  Rock,  made  an  attempt  to  buy  Goat  Island  from  the 
State;  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  legislature  de- 
clining at  that  time  to  give  its  consent.  The  quaint  petition 
which  Augustus  Porter  sent  to  the  legislature  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  in 
Senate  and  Assembly  Convening: 

The  petition  of  the  subscriber  humbly  showeth — That 
your  petitioner  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Cambria  in 
the  county  of  Niagara.  That  his  place  of  residence  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  body  of  unsettled  lands,  which  are  likely 
to  remain  so  for  some  time,  which  afford  a shelter  for  wolves 
and  other  wild  animals  owing  to  which  the  raising  of  sheep 
is  rendered  extremely  difficult.  That  in  the  Niagara  river 
directly  opposite  to  the  residence  of  your  petitioner  there  is 
a small  island  owned  by  the  people  of  the  State,  called  Goat 
Island,  containing  as  your  petitioner  believes,  about  ioo 
acres,  where  sheep  might  be  with  great  safety  kept.  Your 
petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your  honorable  body  will  pass 
a law  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  sell 
to  your  petitioner  this  said  island  at  a fair  price  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  apprisal,  or  in  such  other  way  as  your  honorable 
body  in  your  wisdom  may  deem  proper.  And  your  peti- 
tioner as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Augustus  Porter. 

February  23,  1811. 

The  report  of  the  surveyor  general  on  this  petition  was 
made  in  the  following  words : 

The  surveyor  general  on  the  petition  respectively  re- 
ports : 

That  the  petitioner  is  settled  on  the  shore  of  the  Niagara 
river  opposite  to  an  island  of  about  100  acres  called  Goat 
Island,  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  sheep  free  from  wolves  and  other  wild  animals, 
which  on  account  of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  do.  This 
island  is  about  seven  chains  from  the  east  shore  with  its 
lower  end  butted  on  the  precipice,  over  which  the  Niagara 
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river  falls  at  the  great  cataract.  On  account  of  the  great 
velocity  of  the  current  which  descends  to  the  island  and 
sweeps  its  sides  the  passage  to  and  from  it  is  difficult  and 
considered  so  dangerous  that  few  have  attempted  it.  The 
petitioner,  however,  thinks  that  by  means  of  projections 
from  the  shore  he  can  lessen  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the 
passage,  and  is  willing  for  the  privilege  he  prays  for,  to  pay 
the  State  a reasonable  addition  to  what  he  appraised  as  its 
fair  value. 

From  the  circumstances  stated  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  value  of  the  island  must  very  materially  depend  on  its 
being  an  appendage  to  the  estate  on  the  shore  directly  oppo- 
site to  it. 

Should  the  legislature  judge  proper  to  authorize  a grant 
of  it  to  the  petitioner  it  ought  to  be  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Indian  title  to  it  be  first  extinguished. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Simeon  De  Witt, 
Surveyor  General. 

22  February,  1811. 

The  legislature,  however,  declined  to  authorize  the  sale, 
on  the  ground  that  the  island  would  be  soon  needed  either 
for  a state  prison  or  a state  arsenal.  But  Judge  Porter  still 
raised  sheep  and  did  not  relinquish  his  hope  of  securing  it. 

About  the  time  that  Judge  Porter  built  his  house  he  con- 
structed a large  rope-walk,  to  manufacture  rigging  for  the 
British  and  American  vessels  on  the  lakes.  The  hemp  for 
this  purpose  was  raised  by  the  Wadsworths  on  the  flats  of 
the  Genesee  river.  Other  improvements  soon  followed,  as  a 
tannery,  a carding  and  cloth  dressing  establishment,  several 
shops,  a comfortable  log  tavern  (on  the  site  of  the  present 
International  hotel),  and  a number  of  dwelling  houses.  But 
the  country  was  not  very  healthy,  and  the  improvements 
came  slowly. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  making  a trip  through  Western  New 
York  in  1810,  notes  in  his  journal  that  “the  Messrs.  Porter 
bought  1000  acres  on  the  Ridge  Road,  a few  miles  from 
Lewiston,  for  12  shillings  an  acre,  from  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  for  that  purpose  [hemp  land]  and  are  now  drain- 
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ing  it  with  great  facility.”  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  spending 
three  nights  at  Judge  Porter’s,  and  says,  “I  felt  the  agitation 
of  the  falls  in  slightly  shaking  Judge  Porter’s  house,  after  I 
had  retired  to  bed.”  Of  the  village,  “one  quarter  of  a mile 
above  the  falls  and  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  Fort  Schlos- 
ser,”  he  remarks : “It  was  established  by  Porter,  Barton  & 
Co.,  and  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  hydraulic  works. 
Here  is  a carding  machine,  a grist  mill,  a rope  walk,  a bark 
mill,  a tannery,  a post  office,  tavern  and  a few  houses.  An 
acre  lot  sells  for  $50.  The  rope  walk  is  six  fathoms  long; 
is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  western  country, 
and  already  supplies  all  the  lake  navigation.”  He  says  that 
the  hemp  cost  $380  a ton  and  that  the  tar  was  brought  from 
New  York.  Clinton  went  from1  Lewiston  to  Fort  Niagara, 
to  quote  him  again,  on  “the  brig  Ontario,  of  90  tons,  belong- 
ing to  Porter,  Barton  & Co.”  it  being  on  its  way  to  Oswego. 
“This  is  a handsome  vessel,  cost  $5,000,  can  carry  420  barrels 
of  salt,  and  is  navigated  by  a captain  and  seven  men.” 

The  family  life  passed  quietly  before  the  war,  with  no 
special  incident — so  far  as  is  now  remembered — to  mark  the 
passage  of  the  busy  years  except  the  birth,  September  7, 
1810,  of  a daughter,  Lavinia  E.,  the  first  girl  child  to  be  born 
to  Augustus  Porter.  The  older  boys,  Augustus  and  latterly 
Albert,  went  to  school  at  Lewiston  in  the  early  days,  making 
the  seven-mile  journey  each  way,  by  the  Portage  road,  on 
horseback  through  the  woods. 

The  Indians  roamed  freely  about  the  country,  but  Porter, 
through  fearlessness  of  them,  had  gained  their  respect,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  they  began  the  custom  of  coming 
frequently  to  his  house  as  guests,  sometimes  spending  the 
nights  as  Avell  as  parts  of  the  days.  Often  they  came  to 
demand  “fire  water,”  the  curse  of  the  Indian  race,  but  they 
knew  that  they  could  have  it  only  on  the  condition,  clever 
and  humorously  stern,  that  they  first  drink  a certain  meas- 
ured and  wondrous  quantity  of  cold  water — after  which 
they  might  have  all  the  whisky  that  they  wanted ! Among 
the  Indians  who  thus  visited  the  family,  one  of  the  most 
cordially  welcomed,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  in  late 
years,  was  the  great  Seneca  chief  and  orator,  Red  Jacket. 
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Corn  Planter  and  Farmer’s  Brother  were  other  visitors  and 
they  all  had  a name  for  Judge  Porter  which  meant  “The 
Chain  Bearer,”  given  perhaps  when  he  surveyed  the  “Gore” 
between  the  Seneca  reservation  and  Lake  Erie ; for  on  that 
trip  Judge  Porter  was  accompanied  by  Red  Jacket  and 
Scaugh-juh-quatty,  the  chiefs  whom  the  Senecas  had  ap- 
pointed to  show  the  line. 

The  writer  recalls  a favorite  story  of  his  grandfather, 
Albert  H.  Porter,  which  well  illustrates  the  freedom  with 
which  the  Indians  walked  about  Judge  Porter’s  house.  The 
youthful  Albert  (he  could  have  been  hardly  more  than  six 
or  seven  years  old  at  the  time)  came  home  from  school  very 
hungry,  and,  childlike,  began  to  call  through  the  house  for 
his  mother.  Getting  no  response  he  started  through  the 
passage  which  led  from  the  library  to  the  kitchen,  and  in 
that  dark  place  he  came  suddenly  against  a tall  Indian.  The 
fright  appeased  his  wants  more  effectually  than  bread  and 
butter  could  have  done  and  he  beat  a precipitate  retreat 
which  left  the  Indian  in  possession  of  the  field. 

In  1808  a log  school  was  built  at  Niagara,  and  this 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  common  school  system  there. 
Of  its  rude  structure  and  furniture,  and  the  quaint,  interest- 
ing old  schoolmaster — a disappointed  bachelor  who  was 
wont  absentmindedly  to  soliloquize  aloud  in  school  about  his 
early  love — Albert  H.  Porter  has  given  a description  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Niagara  Falls  in  the  seventy  years  from  1805 
to  1875.  There  also  we  learn  how  slight  were  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  family.  “Probably  not  a half-dozen  public 
religious  services  were  ever  held  here  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815,”  and  these  were  conducted  by  earnest, 
enterprising,  but  uncultivated  Methodist  pioneers,  who  in 
post-revolutionary  times  tried  to  keep  step  with  the  west- 
ward march  of  settlement  with  the  same  zeal  that  the  early 
French  Jesuits  had  shown  for  the  Indians. 

On  September  1,  1812,  a fourth  son  was  born,  and  he 
was  named  Nathaniel  Howell,  for  his  uncle,  the  Judge,  at 
Canandaigua.  The  child  lived  only  one  year,  dying  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1813. 
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IV.  In  the  War  of  1812. 

We  come  now  to  the  war:  Previous  to  1812  itself  few 
warnings  probably  reached  the  wilderness  around  Niagara 
of  the  great  conflict  that  was  so  seriously  to  interrupt  settle- 
ment and  progress,  and  subject  the  people  to  sacrifices  and 
suffering.  Yet  Augustus  Porter  must  have  been  better 
posted  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  for  his  brother  Peter, 
who  had  been  elected  to  congress  in  1810,  filled  the  important 
post  of  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  it  was  he  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1 81 1,  reported  the  resolutions  authorizing  immediate  and 
active  preparations  for  war  which  the  congress  adopted, 
after  his  great  and  stirring  speech  of  December  nth. 

In  June,  1812,  when  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  definitely  made,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier  moved  to  the  interior.  But 
when  nothing  happened  they  gradually  returned,  and  re- 
mained until  December,  1813,  when  the  dreadful  invasion 
took  place.  During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  months  of  anxiety 
in  the  little  town,  Judge  Porter  had  to  be  much  away  from 
home,  traveling  from  post  to  post  on  the  Great  Lakes,  buying 
and  delivering  provisions,  probably  the  main  dependence  on 
the  frontier  of  the  national  commissary  department.  His 
wife  and  children  remained  at  Niagara.  A few  trusty  ser- 
vants were  with  them,  but  Mrs.  Porter  was  practically  the 
general  of  the  village.  In  the  cellar  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
the  only  brick  structure  in  the  town,  were  stored  the  village 
guns.  The  transportation  business  had  been  suspended, 
many  of  the  strong  men  had  enlisted  and  marched  away, 
and  the  settlement  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  fright- 
ened and  still,  ready  to  yield  to  panic  at  any  moment.  This 
Judge  Porter  well  knew;  and  realizing  the  unique  position 
which  he  and  his  family  held  in  the  town,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  she  must  stay  there  as  long  as  possible,  feeling  sure 
that  her  presence  would  allay  the  fear.  When  it  is  unsafe 
for  you  to  stay  longer,  he  added,  I shall  know  and  send  you 
word.  And  so  she,  with  the  boys  and  the  baby  girl,  stayed 
on.  Once  there  came  a report  at  night  that  the  Indians  were 
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coming,  and  the  men  flocked  to  her  for  advice  and  arms. 
She  did  not  falter,  did  not  doubt  the  news  nor  question  her 
husband’s  care.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  she  rose,  the 
calmest  woman  in  the  village,  and  passed  out  the  guns  to  the 
men,  from  the  cellar  window,  with  a word  of  cheer  for  each. 
It  proved  a false  alarm,  but  the  incident  shows  what  was  the 
feeling  in  the  settlement  and  the  character  of  the  woman. 

At  last,  after  weeks  of  this  anxiety,  and  when  the  snows 
of  December  were  deep,  the  dread  message  from  Judge 
Porter  came : It  is  unsafe  to  stay  longer.  You  must  make 
haste.  Leave  very  quietly  and  go  to  your  brother  in  Canan- 
daigua. As  I get  opportunity  I will  send  money  to  you 
there.  She  confided  the  secret  to  only  one  person,  a trusty 
servant;  knowing  that  a dropped  hint  would  strike  the  set- 
tlement with  panic  and  all  would  be  lost.  As  though  she 
were  going  for  a drive,  she  ordered  that  the  sleigh  be 
brought  to  the  door.  At  evening  she  and  her  children  got 
into  it;  and  with  her  servant’s  help  she  was  able  to  stow 
away  in  it  a few  precious  things,  such  as  a carpet,  brass  and- 
irons, silver  and  linen.  So,  in  the  night  and  in  winter,  with 
the  enemy  near,  she  started  for  Canandaigua.  But  before  she 
left  she  took  the  bungs  out  of  the  whisky  barrels  in  the  cellar, 
that  the  Indians  should  not  make  themselves  mad  by  drink 
for  their  cruel  work  on  the  morrow.  Of  that  ride  to  Canan- 
daigua we  know  no  more,  except  that  the  brave  woman  and 
her  charges  arrived  in  safety  and  went  to  the  home  of  her 
brother,  Judge  Howell.  There  they  stayed  for  four  years, 
the  boys  at  school  in  the  academy,  now  old  and  famous ; far 
and  safe  from  the  horrors  of  war,  but  full  of  such  war  feel- 
ing as  boys  would  be  whose  home  the  enemy  had  burned, 
whose  father  was  at  the  front,  and  whose  uncle  was  leading 
troops  with  a skill  and  intrepidity  that  caused  Congress  to 
offer  to  him  the  commandership-in-general  of  the  national 
forces,  and  later  publicly  to  express  to  him  the  country’s 
gratitude  and  order  that  a medal  be  struck  in  his  honor; 
while  the  city  of  New  York  presented  to  him  its  freedom  in 
a gold  box,  and  the  state  of  New  York  voted  to  him  a sword. 

When  the  family  returned  to  Niagara  peace  had  been 
declared,  but  the  suddenness  with  which,  after  their  flight, 
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the  little  town  had  been  attacked  showed  that  the  warning 
had  come  none  too  soon.  Mrs.  Porter  had  left  two  men  in 
the  house.  On  the  morning  after  she  had  gone  they  saw 
from  the  windows  the  Indians  approaching.  The  watchers 
at  once  took  flight,  and  the  last  glimpse  which  family  story 
gives  of  them  is  that  they  were  seen  running  up  the  river 
bank  with  Indians  brandishing  tomahawks  in  full  chase. 
The  rest  of  the  hostile  party,  made  up  of  both  British  and 
Indians,  broke  into  the  Porter  house,  sacked  it  of  the  little 
the  members  wanted,  heaped  the  beds  and  other  furniture 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  mansion.  Ex- 
cept for  the  foundations  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  with 
it  went  many  valuable  charts  and  calculations  based  on  the 
original  surveys  which  the  great  pioneer  had  made  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Such  maps  and  manu- 
scripts as  escaped  the  flames,  together  with  the  instruments 
used  in  the  original  surveys,  are  now  preserved  in  cases  by 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  to  which  Judge  Porter’s  sons 
presented  them  after  his  decease.  Among  the  things  which 
the  Indians  stole  and  carried  away  was  a coffee  urn  of 
lacquer,  mounted  with  silver.  Some  years  later  it  was 
found  in  Canada,  little  the  worse  for  having  been  buried  for 
a time,  and  was  restored  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Porter. 

The  settlement  of  Niagara  and  the  frontier  suffered  as 
did  the  Porter  mansion.  There  was  no  resistance  worthy 
of  the  name.  Buildings  and  property  of  every  description 
were  destroyed ; many  unresisting  persons  were  killed ; and 
others,  escaping  only  with  their  lives,  were  reduced  to  ex- 
treme want  and  suffering.  Nothing  was  saved  except  two 
or  three  small  dwellings  and  the  log  tavern.  These  had  been 
set  on  fire  with  the  others,  but  persons  in  the  vicinity  extin- 
guished the  flames  by  hand  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 
No  buildings  were  re-erected  at  Niagara  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1815. 


V.  The  Landed  Proprietor. 

Though  Judge  Porter  was  busy  with  the  commissary  de- 
partment throughout  the  war,  his  interest  in  his  Niagara  pos- 
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Carried  Off  from  Judge  Porter's  House  when  it  was  Burned  by  the  Enemy,  1813J  Found 
Years  Afterward  in  Canada,  Restored  to  Judge  Porter,  and  now  Preserved 
by  his  Descendants.  It  is  of  Silver,  Black  Lacquer 
Finish,  About  Two  Feet  High. 
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sessions  was  still  vast,  and  his  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  American  arms,  with  the  final  restoration  of  peace  on 
the  frontier,  seems  never  to  have  faltered.  In  1814,  a year 
before  the  war’s  close,  he  was  able  to  steal  a clever  march  on 
the  state  of  New  York  by  which  he  gained,  in  spite  of  the 
legislature’s  reluctance,  the  desired  possession  of  Goat 
Island.  There  was  a lawyer  of  considerable  prominence 
named  Samuel  Sherwood,  to  whom  the  state  had  given,  in 
consideration  of  a failure  of  title  to  lands  he  had  purchased 
of  it,  an  instrument  called  a “float.”  This  allowed  the  bearer 
to  locate  200  acres  on  any  of  the  unsold  or  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  commonwealth.  Peter  B.  and  Augustus  Porter 
bought  the  instrument  of  Sherwood  and  chose  Goat  Island 
and  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  it,  some  70  acres  in  all,  as  a 
part  of  the  tract.  In  1816  they  received  their  patent  or  deed, 
dated  November  16,  1816.  It  was  made  out  to  Augustus; 
but  he  at  once  deeded  a half  interest  in  the  island  group  to 
his  brother. 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  before  this,  on  September  12, 
1815,  that  the  Senecas  had  ceded  the  island  to  the  state  of 
New  York;  and  it  was  only  in  October  that  Parkhurst 
Whitney  surveyed  it.  Thus  was  caused  the  considerable 
delay,  for  until  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  had  been  thus 
extinguished ,the  state  could  not  give  good  title.  By  this 
cession  the  Indians  reserved  the  right  of  “hunting,  fishing, 
and  fowling  in  and  upon  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  river, 
and  of  encamping  on  the  said  islands  for  that  purpose ;”  and 
this  right,  we  believe,  still  exists.  The  compensation  which 
the  State  had  to  pay  to  the  Senecas  for  their  cession  of  the 
islands  in  the  river  was  $1000  in  cash,  and  $1500  a year  in 
perpetuity. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  Judge  Porter  brought 
his  family  back  to  Niagara  Falls ; and  the  Government  reim- 
bursed him  for  the  burning  of  his  house  inasmuch  as  he  had 
permitted  its  use  as  an  arsenal.  While  the  old  homestead 
was  being  rebuilt  on  a scale  twice  as  large  as  before,  and  in 
the  proportions  that  it  now  has,  the  family  occupied  a small 
dwelling  opposite  to  the  present  International  hotel.  Most 
of  the  other  settlers  had  returned  and  though  the  year  1816 
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was  a very  unfavorable  one,  with  money  scarce  and  frosts 
in  every  month  killing  the  crops,  the  little  settlement  yet  had 
quite  a bustling  character.  Mills  and  dwellings  were  re- 
built, the  old  tavern  was  improved  and  repaired  so  that  it 
afforded  a comfortable  resort  for  travelers,  and,  greatest 
triumph  of  all,  Samuel  De  Veaux  built  a store. 

It  may  be  said  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  village  during 
all  this  early  period  was  variously  called.  The  petition  of 
Augustus  Porter  for  the  purchase  of  Goat  Island  in  1811 
speaks  of  him  as  a resident  of  Cambria* ; letters  of  1816  ad- 
dressed to  “Judge  Porter,  Manchester,”  are  still  in  the  fam- 
ily’s possession,  and  by  the  name  of  Manchester  the  town 
was  widely  known  for  a time — certainly  as  early  as  1813, 
and  certainly  as  late  as  1828,  for  the  village  is  marked  “Man- 
chester” on  a map  of  that  date.  But  the  old  Indian  Niagara 
was  never  quite  abandoned ; and  as  it  triumphed  in  the  end, 
as  in  the  beginning,  it  is  here  used  continuously  to  avoid 
confusion.  At  some  early  period,  probably  when  it  suited 
his  own  convenience,  for  no  doubt  at  first  nine-tenths  of  the 
mail  was  his  own,  Augustus  Porter  became  postmaster  at 
Niagara.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  in  the  counties  of 
Niagara  and  Erie,  which  is  a distinction,  and  he  served  the 
village  in  this  way  until  1837.  Transportation  over  the 
portage  had  been  resumed  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared, 
and  subsequently  the  State  added  four  years  to  the  original 
thirteen  of  the  contract,  in  consideration  of  the  interruption 
that  the  war  had  caused.  On  the  first  of  July,  1816,  the 
Niagara  Bank  was  organized  at  Buffalo  and  Augustus 
Porter  was  made  a director.  The  capital  stock  was  $500,000, 
an  immense  sum  for  the  times,  but  only  $6.25  was  required 
to  be  deposited  on  each  $100  share.  The  charter  expired  in 
1832. 

In  June  of  1816,  on  the  sixth  day,  a second  girl  child  was 
born  to  Augustus  Porter,  his  fifth  and  last  child  by  his  sec- 
ond wife,  and  she  was  named  Jane  S.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
Albert  H.  went  to  Schenectady  to  enter  Union  college  in 
the  class  of  1820.  His  brother,  Augustus  S.,  had  preceded 

* On  the  creation  of  Niagara  county  in  1808  all  that  part  north  of  Tona- 
wanda  creek  was  described  as  the  town  of  Cambria. 


From  an  Engraving  Published  in  London  in  1831,  after  a Painting  by  G.  Oakley. 
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him  by  two  years,  going  there  from  Canandaigua.  The 
younger  boy,  Peter  B.,  followed  a little  later,  but  went  to 
Hamilton  instead  of  to  Union,  entering  there  with  his  cousin, 
Alexander  Howell,  the  judge’s  son.  There  were  not  many 
pioneer  families  in  those  days,  probably,  from  which  three 
sons  were  thus  sent  to  college,  all  to  graduate.  The  famous 
Dr.  Nott  was  then  president  of  Union,  and  among  the  stu- 
dents in  Albert’s  class  was  William  H.  Seward.  The  boys 
made  the  journey  by  the  stage  coach  which  ran  regularly 
from  Buffalo  ; and  the  journey  was  so  long  an  one  that  they 
could  never  go  home  for  Christmas,  for  the  vacation  lasted 
but  two  weeks,  and  it  took  a week  to  make  the  trip  each  way. 
These  long  winter  absences  must  have  made  a vast  difference 
in  the  home  circle,  but  otherwise  the  family  life  now  again 
passed  quietly,  with  that  quiet  that  stands  for  busy,  well- 
filled  hours.  There  was  early  rising  and  early  retirement  to 
bed ; there  were  long  expeditions  in  land  clearing,  in  the 
hunting  of  the  hedge  hog,  in  developing  the  estates;  and 
much  thought  and  no  little  correspondence  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  Transportation  company.  The  visits  of 
the  Indians  at  the  house  were  renewed.  Red  Jacket  came 
once  more  in  all  the  glory  of  his  chieftain’s  garb  and  with 
the  dignity  that  made  him  famous ; and  Corn  Planter  came, 
already  an  old  man  of  80  years  or  more,  scarred  and  wrinkled 
and  ugly,  the  half-breed  chief — but  an  Indian  by  education 
and  habit — who  had  appealed  to  President  Washington 
when  he  saw  his  fellows  being  wronged. 

Of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  time  a notable  one  was 
Judge  Porter’s  construction  of  a bridge  to  Goat  Island,  in 
1817.  The  structure  was  near  the  island’s  upper  end,  where 
the  water  is  comparatively  quiet,  and  considerably  above  the 
present  bridge;  but  it  proved  unable  to  resist  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  with  its  heavy  masses  of  ice,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  it  was  carried  down.  Though  the  bridge  lasted 
so  short  a time  it  proved,  it  has  been  said,  that  Goat  Island 
was  worth  more  as  a pleasure  resort  for  tourist  than  as  a 
sheep  pasture.  The  first  structure,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
like  its  successor,  was  of  wood. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August,  in  1817,  on  Friday,  his 
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Excellency,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States, 
spent  the  night  at  Judge  Porter’s.  He  was  on  his  way  from 
Fort  Niagara  to  Black  Rock,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Major  General  Brown,  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army. 

In  1818  Judge  Porter  built  a bridge  to  Goat  Island,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure.  He  was  his  own  engineer, 
and  the  work  was  considered  at  that  time  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  undertaking.  But  it  stood  for  38  years, 
until  removed  to  make  way  for  a bridge  of  iron.  It  is  re- 
lated that  the  Indians  watched  the  building  of  the  bridge 
over  the  rapids  with  great  amazement.  Day  after  day  they 
gathered  on  the  bank.  Red  Jacket  came  among  them.  He 
saw  the  bulkhead  built  in  shallow  water  next  the  shore, 
rollers  put  on  the  flooring,  and  then  the  hewn  logs  which 
were  balanced  over  the  rushing,  swirling  stream  by  the 
rollers.  The  logs  were  let  down  on  pike  tafifs  and  piers  were 
built  around  them.  Red  Jacket  grasped  the  idea,  and,  ex- 
claiming, disheartened,  “Damned  Yankee ! Damned  Yan- 
kee !”  he  walked  away.  The  building  of  the  bridge  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  cutting  of  a road  around  the  island. 

Of  the  visits  of  the  Indians  to  Judge  Porter’s  house  we 
can  get  a good  idea  from  the  personal  recollections  of  one 
who  witnessed  them  only  a few  years  later,  as  a little  girl. 
She  says  that  there  were  two  classes  of  Indians : The  Tus- 
caroras  and  the  Canadians.  The  visits  of  the  latter  were 
considered  great  occasions.  They  came  in  parties  of  two  or 
four,  generally  in  the  winter  because  then  they  were  hungry, 
and  usually  they  came  three  or  four  times  in  a winter.  They 
were  in  full  regalia  of  feathers,  robes,  and  rings,  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  any  mendicancy.  They  always  arrived  in 
the  evening.  The  servants  were  afraid  of  them  as  they 
stalked  into  the  kitchen  without  knocking,  but  the  Judge 
would  go  out  and  talk  to  them.  They  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  he  and  they  never  had  trouble  in  interpreting  one 
another’s  signs.  They  were  fed  on  doughnuts,  apples,  and 
cider,  and  meat,  and  would  roll  themselves  in  their  blankets 
on  the  kitchen  floor  before  the  great  hearth  fire  at  bed  time. 
Next  morning,  before  the  family  was  up,  they  would  be 
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gone.  The  Tuscaroras  were  much  milder  and  came  oftener. 
They  sold  mats,  baskets,  and  beaded  work,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer berries.  One  of  their  number  could  dance.  He  liked  to 
be  asked  to  do  so,  and  as  it  was  sport  to  watch  him,  it  be- 
came a regular  thing.  It  was  a wild  dance ; he  accompanied 
himself,  and  all  his  fellows  were  proud  of  him. 

Judge  Porter’s  life  was  now  mainly  where  his  interests 
centered,  in  and  about  the  growing  village  of  Niagara.  As 
his  brother  Peter  was  busy  in  affairs  of  state  and  nation,  so 
he  was  equally  busy,  and  locally  not  less  prominent,  as  the 
pioneer.  The  office  of  the  Judge  was  in  the  “front  cellar,”  or 
high  basement  of  his  house.  It  had  its  own  entrance,  and 
was  the  hub  of  the  settlement.  Here  was  the  first  village 
postoffice,  here  was  transacted  much  of  the  Porter,  Barton  & 
Co.  business,  here  every  Saturday  night  came  the  long  line 
of  men  to  receive  their  wages.  That  these  men  were  numer- 
ous for  the  times  one  can  guess  from  the  Judge’s  many  in- 
terests. About  six  men  were  employed  regularly  on  the 
place.  Then  he  had  his  rope  walk,  his  saw  mill,  his  flour 
and  carding  mills,  his  farms,  which  extended  on  both  sides 
and  far  up  the  road  that  is  now  Buffalo  avenue,  and  his  land 
clearing  expeditions.  A horse  was  ready  at  his  door  at  4 
o’clock  on  summer  mornings ; and,  cantering  off,  frequently 
to  be  gone  all  day,  the  Judge  would  in  person  oversee  his 
enterprises.  The  land  clearing  would  sometimes  keep  him 
several  days  at  a time,  when  he  would  live  with  his  men, 
eating  with  them,  and  doing  some  of  his  own  cooking  in  the 
way  he  had  learned  as  a surveyor — only  now  pork  roasted  on 
the  end  of  a stick  took  the  place  of  bear’s  meat.  In  the  win- 
ter the  work  was  mainly  wood  cutting.  Around  the  house 
itself  the  lawn  was  much  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 
was  a wide  gateway  and  that  the  street,  not  yet  widened, 
left  more  room  in  front  of  the  mansion.  In  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling  was  a garden,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  back  hill,  and 
in  the  estate’s  lower  corner,  was  a pasture. 

The  housekeeping  was  on  a generous  scale,  so  that  the 
Judge’s  wife  was  hardly  less  of  a factotum  than  the  Judge 
himself.  The  mansion’s  great  cellar  was  many  times  sub- 
divided. There  was  the  office;  and  there  was  the  meat 
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cellar  where  were  barrels  of  pork  and  whole  sides  of  beef ; 
the  apple  cellar,  the  milk  cellar,  the  vegetable  cellar,  with  its 
cider  and  vinegar ; the  lock  cellar  where  was  kept  a keg  of 
brandy,  the  wines  and  whisky,  and  the  cheese,  preserved  fruit 
and  mince  meat;  and  finally  the  “Jones  cellar/’  named  and 
reserved  for  the  itinerant  cobbler  who  came  two  or  three 
times  a year,  and  used  the  room  as  a workshop  where  he 
made  shoes  for  the  family  and  the  servants.  The  cooking 
was  done  in  a great  brick  oven,  and  also  over  the  immense 
hearth  in  the  kitchen,  the  fowls,  sometimes  a large  turkey 
and  two  chickens,  roasting  together  on  a spit  before  the  fire. 
Beef,  pork,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grains  were  of 
course  raised  on  the  family  farms.  The  beef  and  pork  was 
butchered  at  home,  and  there  the  lard  was  prepared,  the 
hams  were  smoked,  and  the  sausages  made.  And  these 
butchering  times  were  great  occasions.  All  the  help  was 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  disposition  of  the  carcasses,  for  no 
part  was  lost.  Mrs.  Porter  understood  every  detail  of  the 
work;  but  the  practical  superintending  was  done  by  a 
woman  of  the  village,  summoned  to  the  mansion  of  the 
Judge  for  the  occasion  and  made  general  of  the  scene.  The 
cider  was  brewed  at  home,  and  the  churning  done,  part  of 
the  latter  for  a while  by  Rover,  the  dog ; and  all  the  cooking 
was  on  the  liberal,  lavish  scale  of  New  England  hospitality, 
which  made  the  arrival  of  guests  no  possible  embarrassment 
to  the  well  stocked  shelves  of  the  cellars.  Indeed  it  is  re- 
membered that  Henry  Clay,  coming  in  unexpectedly  just  as 
the  family  repast  was  ready,  was  greeted  with  a dinner  that 
aroused  his  praise,  for  a word  from  the  mistress  had  brought 
pies  and  preserves  galore  to  add  to  the  regular  meal ; and 
De  Witt  Clinton,  writing  in  his  journal  of  his  stay  at  Judge 
Porter’s,  makes  note  of  the  “elegant  dinner.”  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  many  men  were  employed  about  the  place,  it  was 
customary  to  prepare  a mid-day  meal  for  all  of  them,  and  a 
long  table  was  spread  on  the  porch  of  the  kitchen,  whither 
bountiful  supplies  went  out. 

Nor  was  it  food  alone  that  the  housekeeper  of  that  day 
had  to  look  after.  She,  or  her  assistants,  had  to  make  almost 
everything  used  in  the  house.  All  the  candles  and  soap  were 
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made  at  home,  and  there,  too,  the  spinning  was  done.  For 
the  latter  a woman  was  employed  especially  and  another, 
who  lived  in  the  village,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cataract 
house,  was  knitter  of  the  family.  There  was  also  the  cobbler, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  in  the  Judge’s  carding  estab- 
lishment on  the  race  a kind  of  cloth  called  satinette  was  made 
for  the  local  consumption.  The  knitter  devoted  almost  her 
entire  time  to  her  task,  making  all  the  mittens  and  stockings 
for  the  dependants  as  well  as  the  family.  Among  the  ser- 
vants, by  the  way,  there  was  a Negro  and  his  family,  whom 
the  Judge  had  brought  with  him  from  Canandaigua.  The 
man’s  name  was  Harry  Wood,  and  he  was  the  first  Negro  at 
Niagara  Falls.  His  wife,  Katie,  was  the  cook.  No  friction 
is  remembered  between  races  among  the  servants,  but  the 
Negroes  took  their  meals  at  a side  table. 

A few  events  of  family  importance  occur  now  and  then 
to  mark  the  passage  of  the  years  following  1817,  when 
President  Monroe  was  a guest,  and  1818  when  the  second 
Goat  Island  bridge  was  constructed.  In  the  latter  year 
Judge  Porter’s  brother,  General  Peter  B.,  was  married  to 
Letitia  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  only  daughter  of  Jeffer- 
son’s attorney-general;  in  that  year,  too,  the  oldest  boy, 
Augustus  S.,  graduating  from  Union,  went  to  Canandaigua 
to  study  law  with  Judge  Howell.  Two  years  later  Albert 
H.  Porter,  the  Judge’s  second  son,  having  been  graduated 
from  college,  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  care  of  the 
estates  at  home;  and  Barton  in  this  year  (on  August  8, 
1820)  conveyed  his  interests  to  Judge  Porter  for  $10,000. 
Erie  county  in  1821  was  set  off  from  Niagara,  and  Judge 
Augustus  Porter  was  elected  a member  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  to  represent  with  one  colleague  the  four  counties 
of  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Niagara;  in  1822  he 
erected  at  Niagara  Falls  the  large  flouring  mill,  subse- 
quently owned  by  the  Witmer  brothers.  This  had  four  runs 
of  stones  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments that  had  then  been  adopted  in  Rochester. 

In  1825  took  place  the  visit  of  Lafayette  at  Judge  Por- 
ter’s. Of  this  one  can  ask  for  no  better  account  than  that  of 
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Lafayette’s  own  secretary,  M.  Levasseur.*  The  report  may 
be  briefly  summarized  by  the  statement  that  the  general, 
after  breakfasting  with  the  family  of  Judge  Porter’s 
brother  at  Black  Rock,  was  driven  to  Niagara  Falls.  There 
the  town  presented  to  him  an  address  and  a banquet,  but 
such  was  Lafayette’s  impatience  to  see  the  wonder  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much,  writes  his  secretary,  that  both  presen- 
tations were  made  as  brief  as  possible.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  party  visited  Goat  Island,  and  their  impressions 
are  detailed  with  genuine  French  emphasis.  “Monsieur  A. 
Porter,  brother  of  General  Porter,  (with  whom  we  had 
breakfasted  at  Black  Rock),”  writes  the  secretary,  “is  the 
proprietor  of  Goat  Island.  He  had  the  courtesy  to  conduct 
personally  General  Lafayette  to  all  the  most  picturesque 
points  of  this  remarkable,  or  unique,  property.  . . . After 
two  hours  of  a delightful  drive  and  promenade  we  left  the 
island,  casting  a parting  glance  upon  the  bridge,  that  unites 
it  to  terra  firma.  . . . The  general  could  not  tear  himself 
away  from  this  imposing  scene  and  I believe  that  when  he 
learned  that  Goat  Island  and  its  charming  dependencies 
could  be  bought  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  he  regretted  deeply 
that  the  distance  from  France  would  not  permit  him  to  make 
this  acquisition.  This  would  be  indeed  a delicious  habita- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  ground,  many  acres  in  extent,  is 
covered  with  a vigorous  vegetation,  while  the  turf  is  con- 
tinually refreshed  by  the  spray,  pure  and  light,  that  rises 
from  the  cataracts,  presenting  an  agreeable  refuge  from  the 
heat  of  summer.  The  course  of  the  water  that  surrounds  it 
offers  a motive  power  that  is  incalculable,  and  one  that  could 
be  easily  applied  to  uses  of  many  kinds.  I do  not  think  that 
Monsieur  Porter  (should  he  ever  desire  it),  would  find  it 
difficult  to  rid  himself  of  a property  that  combines  so  many 
advantages.” 

* “Lafayette  en  Amerique,  en  1824  et  1825;  ou  journal  d’un  voyage  aux 
Etats-Unis,”  etc.,  two  vols.,  Paris,  1829.  This  the  original  French  edition  con- 
tains a dozen  curious  engravings,  among  them  a portrait  of  Washington  in  the 
costume  of  a Roman  warrior — the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West.  Dr.  John  D. 
Godman  made  translation  of  M.  Levasseur’s  Journal,  into  English,  which  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  original  was  issued. 
Both  editions  are  in  the  Historical  Society  library. 
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In  this  same  year  old  Dr.  Joshua  Porter,  of  Salisbury, 
died.  The  quaint  letter  in  which  this  news  was  announced 
to  the  Judge  has  been  preserved  with  many  of  the  latter’s 
papers.  It  is  written  by  his  brother  Joshua,  and  is  most 
curiously  stilted,  formal,  and  direct.  The  letter  reads : 

Salisbury,  Monday,  April  4,  1825. 

Dear  Sir — This  will  inform  you  of  the  death  of  our 
Father,  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  2d  instant,  about  11 
O’Clock  and  was  buried  on  Sunday  after  Meeting.  I ar- 
rived here  myself  about  half  an  hour  before  he  died.  Sister 
Eunice  arrived  here  the  evening  before.  We  were  both  sent 
for  and  of  Course  we  were  here  at  his  Funeral  which  was 
conducted  in  a very  decent  manner,  and  a very  proper  re- 
spect shewn  him  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town,  much  to 
my  Satisfaction — Doctor  Humphrey  presented  his  Will  to 
me  according  to  his  instructions,  on  examination  it  appears 
he  has  appointed  me  Executor  of  his  Will  and  has  Willed  to 
me  his  personal  property,  paying  out  of  it  $40  a Legacy  to 
Burrals  Children;  he  has  also  added  another  hundred  to 
my  portion  out  of  which  I am  to  pay  his  last  debts  and 
funerall  expenses  and  procure  suitable  Tomb  Stones,  the 
above  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Money  due 
from  Holley  for  the  above  purposes. 

. . . [concerning  legacies,  the  Holley  debt,  etc.]  . . . 

My  family  were  in  tolerable  health  when  I left  home.  My 
Best  regards  to  your  Wife  in  particular  and  Best  respects 
to  all  your  family. 

Very  much  your  Affectionate  Brother, 

Joshua  Porter. 

P.  S. — Pleas  to  notify  Peter. 

This  year  was  notable  also  for  two  great  public  improve- 
ments. The  construction  of  Black  Rock  harbor,  in  which 
Augustus  Porter  took  a most  active  part;  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal.  Though  the  canal  did  not  touch  at 
the  settlement  of  Niagara  Falls,  it  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  that  town.  Not  only  did  it 
make  useless  forever,  as  a line  of  transportation  the  ancient 
carry  around  the  falls,  leading  immigration  direct  to  Buffalo 
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instead ; but  by  the  easy  development  from  it  of  large  water 
power  at  Lockport,  it  caused  a serious  check  to  industrial 
enterprise  around  the  cataract,  diverting  the  improvement 
to  its  own  line.  Yet  in  the  advocacy  and  building  of  this 
waterway  no  great  land-holding  family  had  a more  distin- 
guished part  than  did  the  Porters.  Peter  B.  was  one  of  its 
earliest  projectors ; and  with  Morris  and  Clinton,  he  consti- 
tuted the  commission  for  selecting  its  route. 

But  in  a certain  way,  which  they  could  not  foresee,  the 
quiet  that  now  stole  upon  the  village  at  Niagara,  the  relative 
stagnation  in  which  it  was  to  lie  for  fifty  years — so  slow 
was  its  growth  during  all  that  time — redounded  to  the  benefit 
and  comfort  and  prominence  of  the  Porter  family.  They 
had  no  pressing  need  of  larger  material  prosperity,  and  as  the 
great  land  owners  of  the  region,  as  a family  whose  name 
stood  high  in  the  annals  of  history,  as  the  possessors  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonder  the  new  world  had  to  offer,  a unique 
position  came  to  be  held  by  them.  Locally  the  ruling  Porter 
was  as  lord  of  the  manor,  hardly  a cap  but  was  raised  to  him. 
And  in  a larger  social  sense  the  simile  of  the  English  home- 
stead stands.  To  many  a notable,  indeed,  have  swung  open 
the  doors  of  the  hospitable  Porter  mansions.  President 
Monroe,  Lafayette,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay, 
are  but  a few  names  that  stand  out  with  special  prominence 
in  those  days  that  followed  the  visits  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Indians.  In  fact  Peter  B.  himself  became  national  secre- 
tary of  war  in  1828,  under  Adams ; and  a glance  at  some  of 
the  old  papers  of  Augustus  Porter  has  revealed  letters  indi- 
cating the  personal  friendship  of  Millard  Fillmore,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Lafayette,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Hamilton  Fish. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  autograph  note  of  introduction 
from  Lafayette,  turned  up  in  that  hasty  glance: 

Paris,  April  30,  1828. 

My  Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Henry  Tenwe  of  the  eminent  Manufacturing  family  of  that 
name.  Himself  a young  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities. 
He  is  going  to  visit  the  American  continent  and  his  investi- 
gating scientific  mind  will  be  Highly  gratified  to  be  Hon- 
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ored  with  your  advices.  I am  Happy  in  this  opportunity  to 
remind  you  of  your  Obliged  sincere  friend. 

Lafayette. 

Remember  me  if  you  please  to  family  and  friends. 

Judge  Porter. 

In  other  places,  too,  one  stumbles  continually  on  things 
throwing  light  on  the  prominence  of  the  family.  In  “Cap- 
tain Hall’s  Travels  in  North  America,”  for  instance,  Edin- 
burgh, 1829,  the  writer  tells  of  a visit  he  made  to  Augustus 
Porter  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  how  the  Judge  took  him  around 
Goat  Island  and  discussed  with  him  what  it  was  best  to  do 
with  that  wonderful  piece  of  property.  It  is  interesting,  in 
the  light  of  recent  discussion  and  legislation,  to  find  that  the 
Judge  had  been  advised  to  cut  down  all  the  crooked  trees 
and  “erect  a great  tavern”  there,  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  would  have  paid  no  doubt,  but  the  Judge  was  too 
loyal  to  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  ever  thus  to  ruin  nature’s 
own  setting  of  that  glorious  scene. 

But  at  Niagara  Falls,  during  Judge  Porter’s  life,  the 
special  emphasis  was  on  the  paternal  relation  to  the  village. 
It  is  no  insignificant  thing  that  he  was  always  then  referred 
to,  and  for  years  afterward  was  spoken  of,  by  the  surviving 
villagers,  as  “The  Judge.”  Other  name  was  neither  needed 
nor  given.  To  him  the  townsmen  came  to  pour  out  all  their 
troubles,  sure  of  sympathy  and  wisdom  and  help.  He  was 
the  oracle  of  the  neighborhood,  called  upon  to  settle  or 
advise  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 

The  latter  years  of  Judge  Porter’s  life,  says  a brief  sketch 
of  him  prepared  by  his  son,  Albert  H.  Porter,  “were  chiefly 
devoted  to  his  private  business,  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
lands,  and  in  various  local  improvements,  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy,  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  time 
of  his  decease.”  His  house  became  now  the  “homestead” 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  called,  as  his  children  began  to 
marry  and  settle  about  it,  and  came,  like  the  commoner  vil- 
lagers, to  look  upon  it  as  the  center  of  the  town;  only  to 
them  a prouder,  more  personal  feeling,  naturally  made  the 
old  house  dearer  than  it  could  be  to  any  others.  Its  relative 
magnificence  was  still  maintained.  The  carpet,  for  instance, 
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that  was  destined  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  long  parlors  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  then  to  be  stored  as  worthy  of 
further  use,  was  purchased  at  this  time,  brought  all  the  way 
from  New  York.  It  was  probably  the  second  fine  Brussels 
carpet  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the  first  was  in 
the  house  of  General  Porter,  the  Judge’s  brother. 

The  lives  of  the  children  become  now  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Augustus  S.,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Judge,  having  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  in  Canandaigua,  had  removed  to  Black 
Rock  to  practice.  In  1822  he  had  married  Sarah  A.  Mans- 
field, but  in  1824  she  had  died.  From  Black  Rock  Augustus 
S.  went  to  Detroit,  where  he  served  for  several  years  as 
mayor  of  the  city.  In  1832  he  married  a second  wife,  Sarah 
G.  Barnard.  From  1839  to  I^45  he  was  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  and  shortly  thereafter  returned  to  Niag- 
ara Falls  to  reside,  bringing  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and 
building  a fine  house  close  to  his  father’s  and  similarly  over- 
looking the  river. 

In  1826  the  second  son,  Albert  H.,  took  charge  with  a 
partner,  Henry  W.  Clark,  of  a large  paper  mill  which  the 
Judge  erected  on  Bath  Island.  The  upper  race,  for  the  utili- 
zation of  water  power,  was  also  extended  and  various  works 
were  established  upon  it.  In  1829  Albert  married  Julia 
Mathews,  daughter  of  Vincent  Mathews,  of  Rochester,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  first  jury  trial  west  of  Herkimer  county 
with  Albert’s  two  lawyer  uncles,  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Na- 
thaniel W.  Howell.  General  Mathews,  like  his  companions 
in  that  trial,  was  now  a widely  distinguished  man.  He  had 
been  the  first  lawyer  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Ontario 
County  Court.  In  1826  he  had  been  elected  village  trustee  of 
Rochester,  the  first  distinctively  representative  of  the  famous 
Third  ward.  He  had  served  in  the  legislature  of  the  State 
and  in  Congress,  and  in  1834  was  to  be  elected  (by  the  Com- 
mon Council)  the  first  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Rochester.  The  bride’s  family  was  very  old  and  prominent 
on  both  her  father’s  and  mother’s  side,  and  she  is  described 
as  having  been  an  extremely  beautiful  girl.  After  the  wed- 
ding Albert  brought  his  bride  to  his  father’s  house  for  the 
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winter.  In  the  summer  a new  dwelling  was  completed  for 
them,  opposite  the  homestead.  Five  children  were  the  fruit 
of  the  union. 

The  third  son,  Peter  B.,  studied  law,  practiced  it  for 
some  time  in  Buffalo,  and  then  returned  to  his  father’s 
house.  He  was  handsome,  dashing,  and  socially  very  popu- 
lar. For  four  terms,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  he  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  from  Niagara  county,  and  in  the  fourth  term 
served  as  speaker,  the  youngest  speaker  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Then  he  held  many  village  offices.  He  never  mar- 
rid,  but  with  his  maiden  sister,  Lavinia  E.,  lived  long  after 
his  father’s  death  in  the  old  homestead. 

In  1837  Jane  S.,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  married. 
She  had  been  to  Detroit  to  visit  her  brother,  and  there  had 
met  Daniel  J.  Townsend,  a descendant  on  both  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  side  of  early  New  England  colonists  from  Eng- 
land. She  was  sent  for  to  come  home,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  her  mother,  and  Mr.  Townsend  escorted  her.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  on  the  26th  of  September,  in  the  evening, 
with  many  relatives  present.  The  next  day  the  bride  and 
groom,  following  the  pioneer  instincts  of  their  fathers,  set 
out  in  a “prairie  schooner”  wagon  for  the  West.  They 
settled  near  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  but  returned  finally 
to  Niagara  Falls  to  live.  Four  children,  of  whom  the  first 
died  in  infancy,  were  born  to  them.  Jane  as  a girl  had  been 
sent  away  to  school,  just  as  the  boys  had  been  sent  to  college. 
A sister  of  the  Judge,  married  to  Colonel  Pawling,  lived  in 
Troy.*  There,  too,  Mrs.  Willard  had  her  famous  school,  and 
to  her,  that  she  might  be  with  her  aunt,  Jane  was  sent.  In 
1834,  when  she  graduated,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Porter  took  the 
long  eastward  journey  to  be  present  at  the  commencement. 
With  them  they  took  the  wife  of  their  son  Augustus,  their 
year-old  grandchild,  Jenny;  and  a nurse.  They  went  by 
packet  on  the  canal.  The  boat  was  fast,  for  it  was  drawn 
by  three  horses,  instead  of  the  commoner  two.  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus S.  Porter  and  her  child  went  on  to  Connecticut  to  visit 
relatives,  while  the  Judge  and  his  wife  waited  their  return  in 

* Col.  Albert  Pawling,  first  mayor  of  Troy,  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
a prominent  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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Troy.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  fine,  large  portraits 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  painted  at  Albany. 

The  trip  was  destined  to  be  repeated  under  less  happy 
circumstances.  Time  had  been  passing  quickly  in  these 
smooth  later  days  and  at  last  Mrs.  Porter  was  stricken  with 
an  incurable  disease.  One  arm  was  rendered  useless,  yet 
she  lost  none  of  her  interest  in  the  household  management, 
and  was  still  the  efficient,  placid,  pleasant  mistress  of  old. 
She  was  also  the  firm,  brave  woman  who  had  kept  the  guns 
and  commanded  the  village  in  the  days  of  war,  for  when 
heroic  treatment  of  the  trouble  was  decided  upon  she  did  not 
flinch.  It  was  tried  in  Buffalo,  at  the  General’s  house,  with- 
out success,  and  bravely  she  and  the  Judge  journeyed  once 
more  to  Albany,  where  was  the  best  surgical  advice,  and 
there,  too,  there  was  an  operation  unrelieved  by  anaesthetic, 
a blessing  in  those  days  unknown.  But  the  strong  endurance 
was  in  vain.  Gradually  Mrs.  Porter  grew  worse.  All  the 
fall  of  1840  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1841,  she  died.  The  funeral,  attended  by  a large 
gathering,  was  from  the  house.  Dr.  Shelton,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Buffalo  and  a friend  of  the  family,  officiated. 
The  burial  was  in  the  old  village  cemetery,  on  the  slowly 
rising  hill  that  overlooked  the  broad  sweep  of  river,  and 
where  the  thunders  of  the  cataract  are  plainly  heard. 

His  daughter  Lavinia  now  kept  house  for  the  Judge.  In 
the  last  months  of  her  mother’s  illness  most  of  the  care  of 
the  household  had  devolved  upon  her,  and  she  efficiently 
continued  the  task  of  making  a calm  and  pleasant  home  for 
her  father,  now  upwards  of  72  years  of  age,  and  her  unmar- 
ried brother  Peter.  Lavinia  was  herself  not  strong,  and  so 
had  a housekeeper  to  help  her.  She  was  a sufferer  from  a 
cough  that  the  best  medical  advice  was  unable  to  cure ; but 
the  home  had  never  the  depressing  gloom  and  quiet  that  old 
age  and  an  invalid  might  so  easily  have  given  to  it.  La- 
vinia’s  role  was  that  of  “Lady  of  the  Mansion,”  and  she 
played  it  with  that  grace,  and  charm,  and  sunniness  of  tem- 
perament, and  broad  hospitality,  for  which  nature  had  given 
her  the  spirit.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  her  private 
and  quiet  charities  no  one  could  measure;  but  when  she 
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died,  a score  of  years  after  this,  the  family  had  chiseled  upon 
her  tomb  this  verse  (James  iii.,  17),  which  is  said  exactly  to 
describe  her : “First  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy.” 

The  family  ties  were  close  between  all  the  children,  and, 
centering  in  the  old  homestead,  they  found  unique  and  pleas- 
ant expression  in  the  custom,  to  be  continued  long  after  the 
father’s  death,  now  inaugurated  in  the  mid-forties.  This 
was  a family  supper  party  to  which  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  grandchildren  were  invited,  and  held  sometimes  in 
one  house  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  always  on  January 
18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Judge’s  birth.  A feature  of 
these  gatherings  in  later  years  came  to  be  the  reading  of  the 
“Chronicles,”  written  in  Biblical  style,  and  relating  all  the 
family  events  of  importance  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
months.  These  were  regularly,  cleverly,  and  truthfully  con- 
tinued for  many  years ; and  have  lately,  through  the  patient 
labor  of  a loyal  grandchild  of  the  Judge,  Julia  Porter  Os- 
borne, been  carried  down  to  the  present  time,  making  a com- 
plete family  history  of  almost  fifty  years. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1844,  another  death  occurred  in 
the  family.  It  was  that  of  General  Peter  Buell  Porter,  the 
brother  of  the  Judge,  the  sharer  of  the  hardships  of  the  fron- 
tier life  at  Canandaigua ; the  co-worker  in  the  wilderness  at 
Niagara,  the  partner  in  the  transportation  business ; and  the 
associate  in  the  triumphs  which  foresight,  courage,  and  per- 
severance had  so  amply  won  for  these  two  brothers.  Better 
known  to  the  public,  through  his  prominence  in  the  national 
councils  of  state  and  war,  the  news  of  his  comparatively 
sudden  death  came  with  a shock  to  the  whole  country,  and 
the  press  was  filled  with  eulogies  of  the  brave  man  whom 
the  nation  had  reason  to  regard  as  almost  its  main  champion 
in  the  crisis  of  1812.  In  the  village  the  sentiment  was  more 
that  of  veneration  for  the  frontier’s  defender,  with  perhaps 
a little  awe,  owing  to  the  honors  put  upon  him;  and  not 
quite  the  personal  feeling  possibly  that  the  more  fatherly 
Judge  could  claim.  General  Porter  had  built  for  himself  a 
splendid  mansion,  opposite  the  present  site  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  hotel ; and  there  he  died,  and  thence  was  carried,  after 
a funeral  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  to  his  last  resting 
place  on  the  burial  hill. 

It  had  been  his  custom,  after  the  construction  of  this 
house  (in  1838),  to  give  annually  in  the  winter  an  entertain- 
ment there  for  the  villagers.  This  was  called  “the  village 
party.”  There  was  usually  dancing  and  sometimes  a play, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  amusement  and  pleasure 
to  the  Porters.  The  story  is  still  told  of  one  young  man  who 
asked  Elizabeth  “to  polk”  and  of  another  who,  on  being  con- 
gratulated by  the  General  on  his  engagement  to  be  married, 
replied,  “ ’Tis  the  luck  o’  nature.”  The  villagers  attended 
freely  but  were  very  diffident.  After  the  General’s  death  the 
house  passed  to  his  son. 

Meanwhile  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  had  been  grow- 
ing, and  while  the  Porters,  now  more  numerous,  maintained 
their  old  prominence  in  it,  the  town  was  fast  outgrowing  its 
primitive,  frontier  character.  In  1836  a slightly  built  rail- 
road had  been  constructed  via  the  village  to  connect  Buffalo 
and  Lockport;  in  1845  the  inclined  plane  at  the  ferry,  with 
cars  run  by  water  power,  was  substituted  for  the  old  winding 
stairs  and  ladders;  and  in  1848  a temporary  suspension 
bridge  was  swung  across  the  river.  Five  churches,  repre- 
senting as  many  denominations,  had  been  erected  in  1849, 
instead  of  the  old  plan,  in  operation  until  1815,  by  which 
common  services  had  been  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  There 
was  even  a weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Iris  of  Niagara , 
established  in  1847,  and  there  were  large  mills,  several  con- 
siderable hotels,  and  many  stores.  In  1842,  after  many  years’ 
study  of  the  problem,  Judge  Porter  made  public  for  the  first 
time  a plan  for  considerably  extending  the  system  of  canals 
and  races  that  was  already  employed  in  the  moderate  utiliza- 
tion of  Niagara’s  water  power.  In  January,  1847,  con_ 
nection  with  Peter  Emslie,  a civil  engineer,  he  published  a 
formal  plan.  This  became  a subject  of  negotiation  with  New 
York  parties,  and  the  construction  of  a hydraulic  canal,  fin- 
ished only  long  after  the  Judge’s  death,  was  at  last  com- 
menced. 

The  interests  of  the  Judge  seemed  ever  broader,  and  in 
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many  of  these  matters  he  had  an  active  part.  Severe  deaf- 
ness had  come  with  age,  but  otherwise  his  vigor  seemed  little 
impaired.  But  in  1843  an  accident  caused  a sudden  change. 
He  was  at  his  sawmill  on  the  race,  behind  the  house,  and 
slipped  and  fell  while  prying  a stick  of  timber.  The  hip  was 
injured  and  from  that  time  he  was  lame.  Finally  a nervous 
disease  came  on,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1849  the  pioneer 
of  eighty  years  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  never 
rose,  and  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1849,  he  died. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  house.  It  was  very 
largely  attended,  not  only  by  townsmen,  but  by  many  people 
from  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo.  He  was  buried  beside  his 
wife,  in  the  village  cemetery,  and  far  and  wide  it  was  recog- 
nized that  a truly  great  man  had  gone.  Turner  had  visited 
him  in  this  last  year,  and  prints  this  description  of  him : “He 
may  be  said  to  constitute  a connecting  link  between  two  gen- 
erations. . . . Living  now  in  an  age  of  luxury,  of  increas- 
ing effeminacy ; surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  life ; 
with  ample  means  to  enjoy  its  luxuries ; he  emphatically  be- 
longs to  the  old  school ; preserving  the  simple,  frugal  habits 
of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  his  habits  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy; his  love  of  the  substantial  and  sensible  things  of  this 
life.”  And  then  with  an  enthusiasm  which,  as  he  says,  needs 
no  apology,  he  exclaims  on  the  changes  which  this  pioneer 
had  seen ; on  the  marvelous  contrasts  in  the  scenes  his  mem- 
ory could  paint:  “How  blended,”  Turner  wrote,  “with 

change,  progress,  the  mighty  achievements  of  our  age  and 
race,  is  the  name,  are  the  reminiscences,  of  this  early  pio- 
neer !” 


Judge  Porter’s  Second  Bridge  to  Goat  Island,  1818. 
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TION OF  BUFFALO  ; THE  MANUSCRIPT  SUBSEQUENTLY 
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My  father,  Joshua  Porter,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
on  the  26th  June,  O.  S.,  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College  and  adopted  the  profession  of  physician  and  sur- 
geon. In  the  year  1757  he  located  himself  in  the  town  of 
Salisbury  in  the  same  state,  where  he  lived  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  in  the 
95th  year  of  his  age.  In  May,  1759,  he  was  married  to  my 
mother,  Abigail  Buel,  daughter  of  Peter  Buel  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  with  whom  he  lived  until  her  death  in  October,  1797. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  six  children,  viz:  Joshua  Porter, 
born  May  1,  1760;  Abigail  Porter,  born  Oct.  20,  1762; 
Eunice  Porter,  born  Sept.  10,  1765;  Augustus  Porter,  born 
Jan.  18,  1769;  Peter  B.  Porter,  born  August  14,  1773;  and 
Sally  Porter,  born  Sept.  10,  1778. 

I attended  the  common  school  of  the  town  until  I was 
some  14  or  15  years  old.  My  regular  attendance  at  school 

* Ample  extracts  were  used  by  Orsamus  Turner  in  his  “History  of  the 
Holland  Purchase,”  but  the  autobiography  as  a whole  has  never  before  been 
printed. 
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was  however  interrupted  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
when  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men  to  perform  the  labors  of 
the  farm,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  boys ; so  that  much 
of  the  time  I only  went  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  in  the  summer. 

In  the  Fall  of  1786  I spent  some  three  or  four  months 
with  Mr.  Tisdale  of  Lebanon,  under  whose  instruction  I 
studied  mathematics,  and  particularly  surveying.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Tisdale  by  paralysis  I 
returned  to  my  father’s  and  again  commenced  work  on  the 
farm,  which  was  my  chief  employment  until  1789.  In  1787 
I assisted  a Mr.  Moore  in  making  some  farm  surveys  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  in  1788  I did  some  surveying  myself,  by 
which  I acquired  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  art. 

In  the  year  1789  Captain  William  Bacon,  Gen.  John 
Fellows,  Gen.  John  Ashley,  and  Elisha  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Shef- 
field, Mass. ; Deacon  John  Adams  of  Alford,  Mass.,  and  my 
father,  having  become  the  purchasers  of  Township  No.  12, 
1st.  Range  (now  Arcadia,  Wayne  Co.),  and  No.  10  in  the 
4th  Range  (now  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.),  then  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  New  York,  I entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them  to  go  out  and  survey  these  tracts.  I ac- 
cordingly in  pursuance  of  previous  arrangements  made  with 
Captain  Bacon,  met  him  at  Schenectady,  early  in  May,  1789. 
Here  I found  Captain  Bacon  had  collected  some  cattle,  pro- 
visions and  farming  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  settlers  who 
were  going  forward  in  company  with  Deacon  Adams  and 
his  family,  whom  I also  met  at  the  same  place,  and  who  took 
charge  of  the  cattle.  The  provisions  were  taken  into  two 
boats.  I assisted  in  navigating  one  of  the  boats,  each  carry- 
ing about  twelve  barrels,  and  known  as  Schenectady  bat- 
teaux,  and  each  navigated  by  four  men. 

Leaving  Schenectady,  we  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  to 
Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome).  In  passing  Little  Falls  of  the 
Mohawk  the  boats  and  their  contents  were  transported 
around  on  wagons.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  carried  our  boats, 
etc.,  over  a portage  of  about  one  mile  to  the  waters  of  Wood 
Creek.  This  Creek  affords  but  little  water  from  the  portage 
to  its  junction  with  the  Canada  Creek,  which  falls  into  Wood 
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Creek  seven  miles  west  of  Fort  Stanwix.  At  the  portage 
there  was  a dam  for  a sawmill  which  created  a considerable 
pond.  This  pond  when  full  could  be  rapidly  discharged,  and 
on  the  flood  thus  suddenly  made  boats  were  enabled  to  pass 
down.  We  passed  down  this  stream,  which  empties  into  the 
Oneida  Lake,  and  through  that  lake  and  its  outlet  to  the 
Three  River  point,  and  thence  up  the  Seneca  river  and  the 
outlet  of  Kanadasaga  Lake  (now  Seneca  lake),  to  Kana- 
dasaga  settlement,  now  Geneva.  The  only  interruption  to 
the  navigation  of  this  river  and  outlet  occurred  at  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo,  then  known  as  Scoys.  At  Seneca  Falls 
we  passed  our  boat  up  the  stream  empty  by  the  strength  of  a 
double  crew,  our  loading  being  taken  around  by  a man  named 
Job  Smith,  who  had  a pair  of  oxen  and  a rudely  constructed 
cart,  the  wheels  of  which  were  made  by  sawing  off  a section 
of  a log,  some  2j4  or  3 feet  in  diameter.  At  Scoys  we  took 
out  about  half  our  load  to  pass,  consisting  mostly  of  bar- 
rels which  were  rolled  around  the  rapids. 

From  the  time  we  left  Fort  Stanwix  until  we  arrived  at 
Kanadasaga,  we  found  no  white  persons,  except  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Canada  and  Wood  Creeks,  where  a man  lived  by  the 
name  of  Armstrong;  at  Three  River  Point  where  lived  a 
Mr.  Bingham ; and  at  Seneca  Falls,  where  was  Joab  Smith. 
Geneva  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  western  settle- 
ment, and  consisted  of  some  six  or  seven  families,  among 
who  were  Col.  Reed,  father  of  the  late  Rufus  S.  Reed  of 
Erie,  Penn. ; Roger  Noble  and  family  of  Sheffield,  Mass., 
and  Asa  Ransom,  late  of  Erie  County,  who  had  a small  shop, 
and  was  engaged  in  making  Indian  trinkets.  At  Geneva  we 
left  our  boats  and  cargoes  in  charge  of  Capt.  Bacon,  who  had 
come  from  Schenectady  to  Fort  Stanwix  on  horseback  and 
then  took  passage  in  our  boats.  Joel  Steel,  Thaddeus  Keyes, 
Orange  Woodruff  and  myself,  took  our  packs  on  our  backs 
and  followed  the  Indian  trail  over  to  Canandaigua. 

At  Canandaigua  (then  called  Kanandarque)  we  found 
Gen.  Chapin,  Daniel  Gates,  Joseph  Smith  (Indian  interpre- 
ter), Benjamin  Gardner  and  family,  Frederick  Saxton  (sur- 
veyor), and  probably  some  half  dozen  others,  all  of  whom 
except  Smith  and  Gardner  had  come  on  with  Gen.  Chapin 
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some  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  in  boats  from  Schenectady 
by  Fort  Stanwix,  Wood  Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  etc.,  and  up 
the  Canandaigua  Outlet  into  the  very  lake  itself.  This  is 
the  only  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  the  ascent  of  boats 
for  transportation  so  high  up ; the  ordinary  point  of  landing, 
afterwards,  being  at  Manchester,  seven  miles  down.  The 
only  houses  in  Canandaigua  were  of  logs ; one  occupied  by 
Gen.  Chapin  near  the  outlet;  one  a little  further  north  on 
the  rising  ground  occupied  by  Smith,  and  one  by  Gardner 
near  the  old  Antis  house  as  at  present  known,  and  the  other 
on  the  lot  where  the  Oliver  Phelps  house  stands,  which  had 
been  built  the  fall  before  by  Mr.  Walker,  an  agent  of  Mr. 
Phelps.  In  this  house  Caleb  Walker,  his  brother,  died  in 
1790,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  graveyard  in 
Canandaigua. 

From  Canandaigua  I went  to  Township  No.  10,  in  the 
4th  Range,  now  East  Bloomfield,  where  I found  Jonathan 
Adams,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  who  had  come  on 
from  Schenectady  with  cattle  and  horses,  accompanied  by 
his  large  family,  consisting  of  the  following  persons : Him- 
self and  wife,  his  sons  John,  William,  Abner  and  Joseph; 
his  sons-in-law  Ephraim  Rew  and  Lorin  Hull,  and  their 
wives  (his  daughters)  ; Wilcox,  another  son-in-law,  and  a 
younger  daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Keyes ; 
Elijah  Rose,  a brother-in-law,  wife  and  son,  and  the  follow- 
ing named  persons : Moses  Gunn,  Lot  Rew,  John  Barnes, 
Roger  Sprague,  Asa  Heacock,  Benj.  Goss,  John  Keyes, 
Nathaniel  Norton  and  Eber  Norton.  Here  Mr.  Adams  had 
erected  two  small  log  houses  and  one  large  one  in  which  for 
the  time  being  all  these  people  found  shelter.  Mr.  Adams 
in  compliance  with  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  fur- 
nished me  with  the  necessary  hands  and  provisions  to  fit  out 
my  surveying  party,  and  I then  commenced  the  survey  of  the 
town. 

After  finishing  the  survey  of  this  township  Frederick 
Saxton  and  myself  surveyed  and  allotted  Township  9 in  the 
6th  Range  (now  Livonia,  Livingston  County),  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  the  Genesee 
country.  To  show  however  the  inconsiderable  value  put 
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upon  it  at  that  time,  I mention  the  fact  that  Gen.  Fellows 
offered  to  sell  the  whole  township  to  Mr.  Saxton  and  myself 
at  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  this  township,  Mr.  Saxton 
assisted  me  in  the  survey  of  Township  No.  12,  1st  Range. 
(Arcadia,  Wayne  Co.)  Col.  Hugh  Maxwell,  a surveyor, 
had  contracted  with  Phelps  and  Gorham  the  previous  year 
to  run  out  into  Townships  the  whole  of  that  part  of  their 
purchase  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 
Not  having  completed  the  work,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Saxton  and  myself  to  survey  a portion,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  townships,  which  now  constitute  a 
part  of  Steuben  County.  We  entered  immediately  on  this 
survey,  and  completed  it  in  the  course  of  the  season.  While 
employed  in  it  we  made  our  headquarters  at  Painted  Post  on 
the  Conhocton  River,  at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Harris  and  his 
son  William.  These  two  men,  Mr.  Goodhue,  who  lived  near 
by,  and  a Mr.  Meade  two  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
a stream  since  known  as  Meade’s  Creek,  were  the  only  per- 
sons then  on  the  territory  we  were  surveying.  Before  we 
left,  however,  Solomon  Bennet,  Mr.  Stevens,  Capt.  Jameson 
and  Mr.  Crosby  arrived  from  Pennsylvania  in  search  of  a 
township  for  purchase  and  future  settlement,  and  fixed  on 
Township  No.  3,  in  the  5th  and  No.  4 in  the  6th  Ranges,  both 
lying  on  the  Canisteo  River,  and  soon  after  settled  by  these 
men.  They  are  now  known  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  town 
of  Canisteo. 

In  the  Fall  I returned  to  my  father’s  in  Salisbury  by  the 
water  route  in  company  with  several  persons  from  New  Eng- 
land, who  having  spent  the  Summer  at  the  West,  were  re- 
turning home  to  pass  the  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  mentioned  by  me  as  found  at 
Canandaigua  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  (1789),  the  follow- 
ing came  in  during  the  Summer,  viz. : Abner  Barlow,  Israel 
Chapin,  Jr.,  Othmiel  Taylor,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Dr,  Moses 
Atwater,  Judah  Colt,  John  Call,  Amos  Hall,  Ge.  Wells, 
John  Clark,  Daniel  Brainerd,  John  Fanning,  Stephen  Bates, 
Aaron  Heacock,  James  Fisk,  Jairus  Rose,  Hugh  Jameson, 
Mr.  Truman,  Orange  Brace,  Martin  Dudley,  and  Luther 
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Cole.  The  following  came  into  Victor : Hezekiah  Boughton, 
Enos  Boughton,  Jared  Boughton,  Seymour  Boughton,  2d, 
Lyman  Boughton,  Zebulon  Norton,  Joel  Scudder,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Brace.  Into  Bristol,  Gamaliel  Wilder,  Jonathan 
Wilder,  William  Gooding,  Elnathan  Gooding;  into  Geneva, 
Roger  Noble,  Phineas  Stevens,  Elias  Jackson,  Mr.  Jennings, 
William  Patterson,  Peter  Bortle.  To  Palmyra,  Gen.  John 
Swift.  To  Pittsford,  Israel  Stone,  Simon  Stone,  Paul  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Acker.  To  Irondequoit  Landing, 
Mr.  Lusk.  To  Brighton,  Orange  Stone  and  Chauncey 
Hyde.  Also  Capt.  John  Gilbert  from  Lenox,  Mass,  (father 
of  John  Gilbert,  now  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.),  who  surveyed 
the  town  into  lots.  To  Perrinton,  Glover  Perrin,  and  Caleb 
Walker.  To  Livonia,  Solomon  Woodruff.  To  Avon,  Gilbert 
Berry,  Capt.  Thompson,  Timothy  Hosmer,  and  Mr.  Rice 
(whose  wife  gave  birth  to  the  first  child  born  on  the  Phelps 
and  Gorham  Purchase,  who  was  named  Oliver  Phelps  Rice). 
To  Vienna,  Decker  Robinson.  To  Middletown,  at  the  head 
of  Canandaigua  Lake,  Col.  Clark,  Capt.  Walkins,  Lieut. 
Cleveland,  and  Ensign  Parrish.  To  Lima,  Abner  Miles  and 
Dr.  Minor. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  year  (1789)  in  this  western 
region,  then  just  beginning  to  be  inhabited,  was  the  follow- 
ing: A Mr.  Jenkins,  who  went  out  for  the  proprietors,  John 
Swift  and  others,  to  survey  Township  12,  2d  Range  (Pal- 
myra), commenced  his  labors  early  in  the  season,  and 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  his  party,  a small  hut  of 
poles.  One  night,  when  the  party  were  asleep,  two  Indians 
attacked  them,  first  firing  their  rifles  through  the  open 
cracks  of  the  hut,  and  then  rushing  in.  One  of  Jenkins’s 
men  was  killed  by  the  first  fire,  but  Jenkins  and  his  party, 
after  a brief  struggle,  succeeded  in  driving  the  savages  off 
without  further  loss.  He  went  the  next  morning  to  Geneva, 
where  he  learned  that  the  Indian  party  to  which  they  prob- 
ably belonged  had  gone  south.  He  accordingly,  in  company 
with  others,  followed  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Newtown  (now 
Elmira),  on  the  Chemung  River,  near  which  place  the  mur- 
derers were  captured.  Newtown  was  then  the  principal, 
indeed  almost  the  only  settlement  in  that  region  of  country. 
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The  Indians  were  examined  before  an  informal  assembly, 
and  the  proof  being  in  their  opinion,  sufficient  to  establish 
their  guilt,  the  question  arose,  as  to  how  they  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  gaol  of  the  county  (then  Montgomery)  was 
at  Johnstown,  and  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  trans- 
port them  so  great  a distance  through  an  Indian  wilderness. 
It  was  therefore  determined  summarily  to  execute  them,  and 
their  determination  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  an 
account  of  which  I received  from  Jasper  Parrish  and  Horatio 
Jones  (afterwards  Indian  agents),  who  were  eye  witnesses 
of  the  execution. 

Another  incident  occurred  at  Canandaigua  during  this 
year  worthy  perhaps  of  notice.  The  year  was  one  of  unusual 
scarcity  among  the  Indians.  Indeed  they  were  almost  re- 
duced to  starvation.  Oliver  Phelps  having  made  a treaty 
with  them  the  year  previous  they  were  to  meet  him  this 
year  to  receive  their  stipulated  annuities.  As  is  usual  on 
such  occasions  presents  were  provided  for  distribution 
among  them,  as  well  as  articles  of  subsistence,  of  which  it 
was  known  they  stood  in  great  need.  The  number  of  Indi- 
ans assembled  however  greatly  exceeded  his  expectations 
(increased  doubtless  by  their  starving  condition),  amounting 
probably  to  2,000.  The  stock  of  provisions  proving  inade- 
quate to  their  wants,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
vouring everything  that  could  satisfy  hunger,  consuming 
with  voracity  even  the  entrails  of  the  animals  that  had  been 
slaughtered.  They  parted  with  almost  everything  that  they 
had  to  purchase  food,  and  did  not  disperse  until  they  had 
nearly  produced  a famine  among  the  white  inhabitants. 

Another  occurrence  of  this  season  was  the  opening  of  a 
road  from  Geneva  to  Canandaigua,  which  was  the  first  piece 
of  road  opened  west  of  Westmoreland,  now  in  Oneida 
County.  The  winter  of  i789-’90  I spent  at  my  father’s  in 
copying  my  field  notes  and  finishing  up  my  surveys. 

During  the  winter  of  1789-90  I entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Gen.  John  Fellows,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East 
Bloomfield,  to  join  him  in  the  erection  of  a sawmill  on  Mud 
Creek  in  that  town,  about  five  miles  west  of  Canandaigua. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  we  collected  at  Schenectady  a 
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stock  of  provisions,  tools,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
In  May  I embarked  again  at  Schenectady  for  the  West, 
taking  with  me  these  articles,  and  proceeded  by  nearly  the 
same  route  as  in  the  previous  year  except  that  I passed  up 
the  Canandaigua  Outlet  to  Manchester  now  called,  and 
thence  transported  my  loading  by  teams  to  East  Bloomfield. 
One  of  my  companions  in  this  expedition  was  Doctor  Daniel 
Chapin,  who  resided  many  years  in  Bloomfield,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Buffalo  where  he  died.  Also  Oliver 
Chapin  and  Aaron  Taylor  and  family. 

I have  heretofore  remarked  that  the  mode  adopted  to 
render  Wood  Creek  navigable  was  to  collect  the  water  by 
means  of  a milldam,  thus  creating  a sudden  flood,  to  carry 
boats  down.  Sometimes  boats  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
through  to  deep  water  on  one  flood  and  were  consequently 
obliged  to  await  a second  one.  As  we  were  coursing  down 
the  creek  during  the  voyage  on  our  first  flood  we  overtook 
a boat  which  had  grounded  after  the  previous  one,  the  navi- 
gators of  which  were  in  the  water  ready  to  push  her  off  as 
soon  as  the  coming  tide  should  reach  them.  Among  these 
persons  was  James  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  with  whom  I 
then  first  became  acquainted.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the 
West,  to  occupy  his  property  at  Geneseo,  which  has  since 
become  so  beautiful  and  valuable  an  estate.  Gen.  Fellows 
set  out  for  Bloomfield  on  horseback,  having  sent  on  a team 
(two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a wagon)  with  a moderate  load  and 
four  or  five  cows.  These  were  driven  by  some  persons  com- 
ing on  to  assist  in  building  the  mill,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Dibble  the  millwright.  Gen.  Fellows  parted  with  the  wagon 
near  Utica. 

During  the  previous  winter  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
had  appropriated  a township  of  land  (called  the  “road  town- 
ship”), situated  in  what  is  now  called  Madison  County,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  opening  a road  west 
from  Westmoreland.  The  job  had  been  taken  by  contract 
and  Gen.  Fellows  found  the  party  cutting  out  the  road  not 
far  from  the  present  settlement  of  Onondaga.  After  Gen. 
Fellows  reached  Bloomfield,  fearing  that  the  team  might  not 
be  able  to  get  through  with  the  materials  for  the  mill,  he 
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despatched  me  back  to  meet  the  party  and  help  them  along, 
At  Cayuga  Lake  I met  Mr.  Dibble  the  millwright,  from 
whom  I learned  that  the  team  had  left  its  load  at  Onondaga, 
and  that  the  men  with  the  cattle  and  wagon  were  coming  on 
with  a large  number  of  settlers,  as  fast  as  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  opening  the  road  with  their  assistance  progressed 
with  the  work.  I thereupon  concluded  to  return  to  Man- 
chester and  take  the  boat  I had  left  there  and  go  to  Onon- 
daga for  the  loading.  Taking  Mr.  Dibble  and  another  man 
with  me  I went  to  Onondaga,  and  returned  with  the  loading. 
The  men  and  teams  of  the  party  reached  Bloomfield  at  about 
the  same  time  we  did.  I spent  the  summer  chiefly  in  attend- 
ing to  the  erection  of  the  sawmill,  occasionally  doing  some 
surveying,  particularly  Town  13,  4th  Range,  now  Penfield, 
Monroe  County,  which  had  been  purchased  of  Phelps  & 
Gorham  by  Jonathan  Fassett.  The  mill  was  finished  in  the 
fall,  and  was  I believe  the  third  one  erected  on  the  Phelps  & 
Gorham  purchase. 

In  December  of  this  year  (1790)  I went  in  company  with 
Orange  Brace  and  two  other  persons  on  foot  to  Connecticut. 
The  journey  was  a tedious  and  painful  one,  being  made 
through  a deep  snow  the  whole  distance,  a part  of  which  was 
accomplished  on  snowshoes. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  persons  who  came  into 
the  country  this  year,  viz. : To  Canandaigua,  Nathaniel  San- 
burn,  Lemuel  Castle,  Seth  Holcomb ; to  Victor,  Hezekiah 
Boughton,  sen.,  Seymour  Boughton,  sen. ; to  Bristol,  Deacon 
Codding,  John  Codding,  George  Codding,  Francis  Codding, 
and  Ephraim  Wilder;  to  Pittstown  (now  Richmond), 
Peter,  Gideon,  William  and  Samuel  Pitts ; to  Geneseo,  James 
and  William  Wadsworth;  to  West  Bloomfield,  Benjamin 
Gardner  (from  Canandaigua),  Robert  Taft,  Mr.  Miller, 
Clark  Peck,  Esq.  Curtis,  Jasper  P.  Sears,  Nathan  Marvin, 
Lorin  Wait,  Amos  Hall ; to  Avon,  Gad  Wadsworth,  Mr. 
Ganson ; to  Farmington,  old  Mr.  Comstock  and  his  sons 
Jared,  Darius,  John  and  Otis,  and  Isaac  Hathaway. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  i789-’90,  a 
law  was  passed  erecting  the  county  of  Ontario,  to  consist 
of  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  east  line  of 
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the  Phelps  & Gorham  Purchase.  This  was  the  first  county 
set  off  from  Montgomery.  The  following  were  the  first 
officers  appointed:  Oliver  Phelps,  first  judge;  Timothy 

Hosmer  (afterwards  himself  first  judge),  Arnold  Potter 
and  Israel  Chapin,  side  judges;  Judah  Colt,  sheriff,  and 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  clerk. 

I spent  a part  of  the  winter  of  1790- ’91  at  my  father’s, 
and  in  February  I left  again  for  the  West.  I made  the  jour- 
ney in  company  with  John  Fellows,  son  of  Gen.  Fellows, 
and  two  others,  in  a two-horse  sleigh.  At  that  time  the  only 
white  settlements  between  Westmoreland  and  the  Seneca 
Lake,  were  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  Gen.  Danforth  and 
Comfort  Taylor  had  settled;  and  at  what  is  now  Eldridge 
in  Cayuga  County,  where  a Mr.  Buck  had  located  himself. 
On  this  journey  we  encamped  for  the  night  in  a fine  hemlock 
grove  on  the  east  side  of  the  Owasco  Outlet,  where  Auburn 
now  stands. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  season  (1791),  in  carrying 
on  the  sawmill  and  making  improvement  on  land,  with  oc- 
casional surveying,  I became  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  Oliver  Phelps.  This  was  an  important  event  in  my 
life  at  the  West,  for  it  led  not  only  to  my  permanent  and 
steady  employment  for  more  than  ten  years  (first  for 
Phelps  & Gorham,  but  always  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Phelps  himself),  during  which  I became  familiar  with  most 
of  the  transactions  relating  to  land  sales,  surveys,  etc.,  but 
was  followed  by  a personal  intimacy  with  him,  from  which 
I derived  many  important  advantages.  His  friendship  for 
and  confidence  in  me  never  faltered,  and  I have  consequently 
always  retained  the  highest  personal  respect  for  his  name 
and  memory.  From  him  I obtained  most  of  the  information 
I now  possess  relative  to  the  early  hisory  of  the  title  to  the 
Genesee  country,  as  that  portion  of  the  state  purchased  from 
Massachusetts  by  Phelps  & Gorham  was  then  called.  As 
this  history  may  not  be  familiar  to  all,  I will  give  my  recol- 
lections of  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  existed  con- 
flicting claims  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  country  lying  west  of 
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the  Mohawk,  and  extending  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  each 
claiming  under  a Royal  charter  from  the  British  Crown. 
The  two  States  having  ceded  to  the  General  Government  so 
much  of  the  territory  so  claimed  as  lay  west  of  a line  to  be 
drawn  from  the  western  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  due  south 
to  the  426.  degree  of  North  latitude,  the  controversy,  as  it 
related  to  the  residue,  was  settled  by  commissioners  repre- 
senting the  two  States,  who  met  at  Hartford  in  1786.  The 
result  of  their  conferences  was  that  the  State  of  New  York 
was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory,  not  ceded 
to  the  General  Government,  reserving  and  vesting  in  Massa- 
chusets  the  right  of  preemption  from  the  Indians  of  all  the 
country  lying  west  of  a line  to  be  drawn  due  north  from 
milestone  No.  82  (being  82  miles  due  west  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  on  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude)  in  the  north  line 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario ; excepting  therefrom  a 
strip  of  land  one  mile  in  width  lying  along  the  easterly  side 
of  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  islands  in  that  river. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  being  much 
in  debt,  incurred  in  the  final  discharge  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  (which  debt  was  evidenced  by  what  were  called  “final 
settlement  notes”)  sought  relief  and  liquidation  by  a dis- 
posal of  these  lands.  The  State  accordingly  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Oliver  Phelps  of  Granville,  Mass.,  and  Na- 
thaniel Gorham  of  Charlestown  in  the  same  State,  for  a sale 
to  them  of  the  whole  territory,  in  consideration  of  300,000 
pounds  (Massachusetts  currency),  the  whole  of  which  might 
be  paid  in  these  “final  settlement  notes”  at  par,  in  three 
annual  instalments ; the  market  value  of  these  notes  being 
then  about  four  shillings  on  the  pound.  For  the  payment  of 
this  consideration  the  State  required  the  purchaser  to  pro- 
cure personal  guaranties.  On  the  12th  May,  1788,  Mr. 
Phelps,  accompanied  by  Col.  Hugh  Maxwell,  a Revolution- 
ary officer  of  Heath,  Mass.,  as  surveyor,  then  57  years  old, 
and  William  Walker  of  Lenox  as  assistant,  proceeded  to 
Kanadesaga,  now  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  holding  a treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  possessory  right  to  the  whole  or  a part  of  the 
territory.  On  arriving  at  Kanadesaga  he  found  the  Indians 
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assembled  in  council  with  John  Livingston  of  Columbia 
County,  and  Caleb  Benton  of  Greene  County,  who  repre- 
sented a company  known  at  that  time  as  “the  Lessee  Com- 
pany/’ for  the  lease  of  the  tract  lying  immediately  east  of  the 
Massachusetts  claim.  Mr.  Phelps  at  once  commenced  nego- 
tiations, but  as  the  Indians  were  not  very  numerously  repre- 
sented further  proceedings  were  adjourned  to  a treaty  to  be 
held  at  Buffalo  about  the  last  of  June. 

This  treaty  was  held  at  Buffalo  in  pursuance  of  this  ad- 
journment. Mr.  Phelps  was  anxious  to  purchase  all  their 
lands  within  the  Massachusetts  preemption  claim;  but  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  sell  any  part  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Genesee  River,  alleging  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
fixed  that  stream  as  a boundary  between  the  white  and  the 
red  man.  Mr.  Phelps  finding  them  quite  immovable  on  this 
point,  then  represented  to  them  that  he  was  very  desirous  to 
get  some  land  west  of  the  river  at  the  great  falls,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  thereon  mills  for  the  use  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  white  settlers  coming  into  the  country,  and  that 
these  mills  when  built,  would  be  very  convenient  for  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  Indians  then  asked  him  how  much 
land  he  wanted  for  his  mill  seat.  He  replied  that  he  thought 
a piece  about  twelve  miles  wide,  extending  from  Conewa- 
garas  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  its  mouth 
(about  28  miles)  would  answer  the  purpose.  To  this  the 
Indians  replied  that  it  seemed  a good  deal  of  land  for  a mill 
seat,  but  as  they  supposed  the  Yankees  knew  best  what  was 
required,  they  would  let  him  have  it.  After  the  treaty  was 
concluded  the  Indians  told  Mr.  Phelps  that  it  being  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  give  to  the  man  with  whom  they  had 
dealt,  a name,  they  would  give  him  one.  They  also  said 
they  should  expect  from  him  a “treat,”  and  a walking-staff 
(meaning  some  spirit)  to  help  them  home.  The  name  they 
gave  to  Mr.  Phelps  on  this  occasion  was  that  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  known  among  them,  viz. : Scaw-gwn- 
se-ga,  which  translated  is  “the  great  fall.”  This  purchase, 
which  comprised  what  is  now  the  city  of  Rochester,  was 
thereafter  called  “the  millseat  tract.”  Its  contents  are  about 
200,000  acres ! 
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The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  purchase  of  this  mill- 
seat  tract  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts claim,  bounded  as  follows : North  by  Lake  On- 
tario, east  by  the  east  line  of  the  Massachusetts  claim,  which 
passes  through  a part  of  the  Seneca  Lake  at  Geneva ; south 
by  the  Pennsylvania  north  line ; and  west  by  the  Genesee 
River  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Canaseraga  Creek,  and 
by  a line  running  due  south  from  that  point  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line.  The  lands  thus  purchased  at  this  treaty  I shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  as  the  “Phelps  & Gorham 
Indian  Purchase.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Lessee  Company  concluded  their 
arrangement  with  the  Indians,  renting  from  them  for  999 
years  the  tract  lying  east  of  the  Phelps  & Gorham  purchase. 
The  object  of  this  company  in  taking  their  conveyance  from 
the  Indians  in  the  form  of  a lease  was  to  evade  the  preemp- 
tive right.  It  was  however  so  palpable  a fraud  on  that  right 
that  the  State  of  New  York  at  once  refused  to  recognize  it, 
and  it  was  declared  void  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  next 
session.  The  lands  were  subsequently  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  the  payment  of  military  bounties,  and  hence  have 
since  been  known  as  the  Military  Tract.  The  agents  of  the 
Lessee  Company,  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Benton,  at  this 
treaty  rendered  important  services  in  aiding  Mr.  Phelps  in 
his  negotiations,  and  received  from  him  two  townships  of 
land  in  what  is  now  Yates  County,  which  were  afterwards 
known  as  the  “Lessee  townships,”  one  of  which  is  now 
named  Benton,  after  the  grantee  above  mentioned. 

Messrs.  Phelps  & Gorham  and  the  lessees,  as  soon  as 
their  treaties  were  concluded,  determined  at  once  to  send 
surveyors  to  run  out  the  line  which  was  to  divide  their  prop- 
erty, viz.,  the  east  line  of  the  Massachusetts  claim.  Geneva 
was  then  a small  settlement,  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Seneca  Lake,  rendered  quite  attractive  from  its  lying 
adjoining  an  old  Indian  settlement  in  which  was  an  orchard. 
This  orchard  had  been  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  his  cele- 
brated campaign  of  1779,  but  sprouts  had  grown  up  from  it 
into  bearing  trees.  As  it  was  known  the  line  must  pass  near 
this  place,  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  which  party  it  might 
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belong.  Col.  Maxwell,  on  the  part  of  Phelps  & Gorham,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins,  on  the  part  of  the  lessees,  as  surveyors,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  of  beginning,  at  the  S26.  milestone,  on  the 
north  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ran  through  to  Lake  Ontario 
a line  known  as  the  Preemption  line,  which  passed  about  a 
mile  and  a quarter  west  of  Geneva,  and  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  survey  made  by  Phelps  & Gorham.  This  line  after- 
ward was  proved  to  have  been  incorrectly  run;  and  it  was 
charged  that  the  incorrectness  was  in  part  a fraud  of  Jen- 
kins, whose  object  was,  to  secure  to  his  employers  the 
Lessee  Company,  the  location  of  Geneva.  The  suspicion  of 
fraud  led  to  a re-survey  of  this  line,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Morris,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
sequel.  The  line  being  run,  Col.  Maxwell  commenced  im- 
mediately the  survey  of  the  tract  west  of  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  season  run  out  about  thirty  townships,  and  began  the 
survey  and  allotment  of  Canandaigua. 

The  supposition  was  quite  common  that  on  ascertaining 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Massachusetts  claim  (being  the 
east  line  of  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  cession  to  the 
United  States),  it  would  be  found  to  include  the  harbor  and 
town  of  Presqu*  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.)  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  anxious  to  secure  to  itself  that  point,  and  in  the 
winter  of  i788-’9  had  made  propositions  to  Phelps  & Gor- 
ham for  the  purchase  of  it.  At  the  request  of  Phelps  & 
Gorham,  the  United  States  Government  sent  out  the  sur- 
veyor General  Andrew  Ellicott,  in  1789,  for  the  purpose  of 
running  and  establishing  this  line.  Frederick  Saxton  went 
with  him  on  behalf  of  Phelps  & Gorham.  As  this  line  was  to 
commence  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  there  was  some 
hesitation  at  the  outset  in  determining  whether  it  should 
commence  at  the  western  extremity  of  Burlington  Bay,  or 
at  the  peninsula  separating  the  bay  from  the  lake.  But  it 
was  at  length  fixed  at  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  survey,  by  first  running  some  distance  south  and  then 
offsetting  around  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  it  was  found  to 
pass  some  twenty  miles  east  of  Presqu’  Isle.  This  line  now 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  old  north  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
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and  is  the  eastern  line  of  a tract  known  as  the  “Presqu’ 
Isle  Triangle/’  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  a part  of  that 
State. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  treaty  at  Buffalo,  in 
1788,  and  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  surveys  would  permit, 
Phelps  & Gorham  commenced  making  sales,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  1789  had  sold  some  thirty  or  forty  town- 
ships, receiving  small  payments,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts 
final  settlement  notes,  with  an  understanding  that  future  pay- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  same  securities  at  par.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  system  of  sales  that  they  were  so 
large. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  not  long  after  the  purchase  by  Phelps  & Gor- 
ham, it  was  anticipated  that  the  General  Government  would 
assume  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  states,  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  effect  of  this  belief  was 
to  make  the  holders  of  State  securities  less  willing  to  sell  at 
low  rates,  so  that  Messrs.  Phelps  & Gorham,  instead  of  being 
able  to  continue  to  sell  rapidly,  for  this  species  of  payment, 
sold  comparatively  little  after  about  the  middle  of  1789,  and 
during  the  year  1790  Congress  did  in  fact  assume  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  State  debts,  among  which  were  included 
these  Massachusetts  final  settlement  notes.  The  consequence 
of  this  assumption  was  to  raise  them  at  once  to  par  and  even 
above. 

Having  failed  to  make  the  payment  of  the  instalment 
due  to  Massachusetts  in  1 789^90,  the  State  commenced  a 
suit  against  Phelps  & Gorham  and  their  sureties.  Phelps  & 
Gorman  were,  however,  enabled  to  effect  a compromise  with 
the  State,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Phelps  & Gorham 
should  reconvey  to  Massachusetts  all  that  portion  of  their 
purchase  to  which  they  had  not  extinguished  the  Indian 
title,  viz. : all  west  of  the  Genesee  River  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Canaseraga,  and  thence  due  south  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  except  the  mill-seat  tract  above  mentioned,  and  retain 
to  themselves  the  remainder,  supposed  to  be  about  one-third 
of  the  whole,  paying  therefor  a sum  proportioned  to  the 
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amount  retained.  It  being  understood  that  the  final  settle- 
ment notes  were  worth  only  four  shillings  on  the  pound 
when  the  purchase  was  made,  the  amount  to  be  paid  was 
estimated  on  that  basis.  This  agreement  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1790  or  thereabouts. 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  these  public  State  securities,  which 
had  prevented  Phelps  & Gorham  from  fulfilling  their  con- 
tract with  Massachusetts,  in  like  manner  prevented  the  early 
purchasers  under  them  from  making  their  payments.  Con- 
sequently a considerable  part  of  these  lands  sold,  reverted  to 
Phelps  & Gorham  in  after  years  or  were  bought  by  Oliver 
Phelps  and  sold  by  him  to  other  persons. 

Early  in  1790  Phelps  & Gorham  agreed  to  sell  to  Robert 
Morris  of  Philadelphia  (the  eminent  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lution) all  the  land  in  their  Indian  purchase,  except  what 
had  been  previously  sold  and  were  specially  excepted, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  fifty  townships.  Immediately 
after  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Morris  was  concluded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion  always  entertained  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  easterly  line  of  the  purchase  (which  had  been 
run  as  before  stated  by  Maxwell  and  Jenkins),  he  deter- 
mined to  have  it  resurveyed.  He  accordingly  employed  An- 
drew Ellicott,  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  run  this  line  again.  I was  with  Mr.  Ellicott  and  assisted 
him  in  a part  of  his  survey.  It  was  made  with  great  care, 
with  the  very  best  instruments  then  in  use,  and  the  result 
showed  a very  considerable  difference  between  it  and  that 
made  by  Maxwell  and  Jenkins. 

I joined  Mr.  Ellicott,  while  he  was  engaged  in  running 
this  line,  at  the  point  where,  in  coming  up  from  the  south, 
it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  Seneca  Lake.  This  point  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  south  of  Geneva,  a due  north  line 
from  which  would  not  touch  the  shore  until  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  a distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  From 
this,  after  concerting  with  Mr.  Ellicott  a system  of  signals, 
I traversed  with  my  compass  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
pursued  this  traverse  around  the  north  end,  until  I came  to 
the  meridian,  as  shown  by  my  instrument,  corresponding 
with  that  at  my  starting-point. 
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Mr.  Ellicott  and  I,  being  now  twelve  miles  apart,  with 
an  open  expanse  of  water  between  us,  could  only  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  night  signals.  The  mode 
of  doing  this  was  as  follows : I raised  two  lights,  one  quite 
high,  and  the  other  less  elevated.  Mr.  Ellicott  did  the  same, 
both  of  us  being  provided  with  telescopes.  He  then  moved 
his  shorter  light  (his  longer  one  being  fixed  on  the  line  he 
was  running)  in  the  direction  he  wished  me  to  move  mine, 
right  or  left,  until  my  shorter  or  movable  light  was  on  the 
true  meridian ; when  as  previously  agreed  on,  he  was  to  in- 
dicate I was  right  by  placing  his  lower  light  immediately 
under  his  higher  one. 

The  easterly  line  of  the  purchase  was  found  to  pass  about 
as  far  east  of  Geneva  as  the  other  passed  to  the  west  of  that 
place,  and  the  triangle  bounded  by  these  two  lines  and  Lake 
Ontario  was  found  to  contain  about  84,000  acres.  The 
Ellicott  line  passed  through  a portion  of  Seneca  Lake  east 
of  Geneva.  The  west  line  of  Phelps  & Gorham’s  Indian 
purchase,  running  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Canaseraga 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  had  been  run  by  Col. 
Maxwell  in  1789,  I had  about  this  time  re-examined  and 
found  it  substantially  correct.  The  west  line  of  the  mill- 
seat  tract,  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  had  been  run  by  Col. 
Maxwell  in  1789.  This  tract,  by  the  treaty  of  Buffalo  the 
year  previous,  was  to  be  bounded  in  substance  as  follows : 
Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee  River,  two  miles 
north  of  Conewagaras  Indian  village,  nearly  opposite  the 
now  village  of  Avon,  thence  due  west  twelve  miles,  thence 
northerly  to  Lake  Ontario,  on  a line  to  be  run  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  thence  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Genesee  River  to  the  place  of  beginning  on  the  river.  Col. 
Maxwell,  in  laying  out  this  tract,  ran  his  line  twelve  miles 
west  from  the  place  of  beginning  on  the  river,  and  then  as- 
suming that  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  mouth  was  north, 
ran  his  line  due  north  to  Lake  Ontario.  As  Mr.  Morris  had 
directed  the  re-examination  of  the  two  lines  already  spoken 
of,  he  also  directed  a re-survey  of  the  west  line  of  this  mill- 
seat  tract.  This  duty  was  committed  to  me.  In  making  this 
re-survey  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  determine  what  was 
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the  general  course  of  the  Genesee  river  to  its  mouth  from 
the  point  of  beginning.  The  general  course  as  ascertained 
was  found  to  be  North  2ij4  deg.  east,  so  that  in  running 
the  west  line  of  the  tract  on  that  course,  a triangle  contain- 
ing about  90,000  acres,  was  left  between  the  line  run  by  Col. 
Maxwell  and  that  run  by  me.  As  the  townships  were  sur- 
veyed with  reference  to  the  line  of  Col.  Maxwell,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  line  will  account  for  the  oblique  manner  in  which 
the  corrected  line  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  township 
lines  between  it  and  the  Genesee  River.  This  “triangle”  is 
well  known  as  being  owned  by  LeRoy,  Bayard  & McEvers 
of  New  York  to  whom  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Morris,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  and  within  which,  near  its  appex,  the 
beautiful  village  of  LeRoy  is  situated.  From  these  re- 
surveys of  lines  it  was  found  that  the  amount  purchased  by 
Mr.  Morris  of  Phelps  & Gorham  was  about  1,200,000  acres. 

Very  soon  after  this  purchase  by  Robert  Morris  he  sold 
the  whole  of  it  to  Sir  William  Pultney,  and  it  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Pultney  estate.  Sir  William,  through  his 
agent,  Charles  Williamson,  who  resided  at  Geneva,  com- 
menced the  sale  of  it  to  actual  settlers.  My  recollection  is 
that  in  this  sale  to  Sir  William,  Mr.  Morris  cleared  about 
$70,000.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Phelps  & 
Gorham  in  their  sale  to  Mr.  Morris,  excepted  what  had 
previously  been  sold  (much  of  which  reverted,  as  before 
stated),  and  reserved  from  the  sale  other  townships  and 
tracts,  and  that  these  sales  and  reservations  constituted  by 
far  the  better  part  of  the  Phelps  & Gorham  Indian  purchase. 
This  must  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
after  careful  examination  with  a view  to  actual  settlement. 

Not  long  after  the  surrender  by  Phelps  & Gorham  of 
their  preemptive  right  to  the  country  west  of  their  Indian 
purchase  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Morris  pur- 
chased of  that  State,  that  right  to  the  whole  tract,  and  com- 
menced reselling  it  in  large  quantities,  stipulating  at  the 
same  time  to  extinguish  the  Indian  right.  One  of  his  first 
sales  was  to  LeRoy,  Bayard  & McEvers  of  New  York  of 
the  “Triangle,”  as  has  already  been  stated  and  described. 
He  also  sold  to  Watson  & Greenleaf  a parallelogram  six 
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miles  in  width  lying  directly  west  of  the  Triangle,  bounded 
north  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  extending  so  far  south  as  to  in- 
clude 100,000  acres.  Watson  & Greenleaf  afterwards  sold 
this  tract  to  Oliver  Phelps,  who  in  1795  sold  it  with  other 
lands  to  DeWitt  Clinton.  In  conveying  to  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr. 
Phelps  executed  to  him  a deed  or  deeds  of  the  tract  in  two 
undivided  halves,  he  paying  to  Mr.  Phelps  on  this  and  other 
lands  $30,000  down,  and  executing  two  mortgages  back, 
each  of  an  undivided  half.  Mr.  Clinton  conveyed  subject 
to  the  mortgage  one  undivided  half  to  Charles  Williamson, 
the  agent  of  Sir  William  Pultney.  The  mortgage  was  paid 
off  by  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the  lands  thus  became  part  of 
the  Pultney  estate.  The  other  half  Mr.  Clinton  never  paid 
for,  and  it  reverted  to  Mr.  Phelps.  Mr.  Clinton  having 
given  no  bond  or  other  personal  security  collateral  to  the 
mortgage,  the  debt  was  paid  by  a forfeiture  of  the  mort- 
gage. After  the  death  of'  Mr.  Phelps  the  interest  of  his 
estate  in  this  tract  was  conveyed  by  his  representatives  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  payment  of  a debt  due  by  him 
for  lands  purchased  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  It  was 
thus  that  half  of  this  100,000  acre  tract  became  a part  of  the 
Connecticut  school  fund  lands. 

Mr.  Morris  also  sold  through  Herman  LeRoy,  John 
Linklaen  and  others,  to  certain  Holland  companies,  all  that 
portion  of  his  purchase  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  lying 
west  of  a north  and  south  line  to  commence  on  the  north 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  twelve  miles  west  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  Phelps  & Gorham  Indian  purchase,  and  extending 
to  Lake  Ontario.  He  also  sold  to  Andrew  Craigie  of 
Boston,  a tract  lying  directly  south  of  the  Watson  & Green- 
leaf  tracts,  and  of  the  same  width,  six  miles,  to  extend  in  a 
rectangular  form  so  far  south  as  to  contain  14,000  acres. 
When,  in  1798,  the  east  line  of  the  Holland  Purchase  was 
run  out,  it  was  found  to  cut  off  from  the  west  side  of  this 
Craigie  tract  a strip  some  two  miles  in  width,  and  would 
have  taken  a strip  of  equal  width  from  the  Watson  & 
Greenleaf  tract,  but  that  the  conveyance  to  Watson  & 
Greenleaf  was  of  earlier  date  than  that  to  Herman  LeRoy 
and  others.  Of  the  remaining  lands  held  by  Mr.  Morris,  a 
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portion  was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  hon- 
orary creditors,  but  previous  to  this  conveyance  he  sold  a 
large  tract  in  the  twelve-mile  strip  between  the  east  line  of 
the  Holland  tract  and  the  west  line  of  Phelps  & Gorham’s 
Indian  Purchase,  in  what  is  now  a part  of  Allegany  County, 
to  John  B.  Church,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  distinguished  Revolutionary  general  Philip 
Schuyler  (Mrs.  Church  being  the  General’s  daughter). 
This  sale  to  Mr.  Church  led  to  the  settlement  on  the  tract 
of  his  son,  Philip  Church,  Esq.,  who  gave  to  the  place  of  his 
residence  the  name  Angelica,  after  his  mother. 

Previously,  however,  to  these  large  sales  by  Mr.  Morris 
a tract  of  about  10,000  acres  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Genesee  River,  embracing  the  now  village  of  Leicester,  was 
given  by  the  Indians  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Horatio  Jones, 
Indian  interpreters.  As  Mr.  Morris  had  yet  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  right  to  the 
whole  country,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  to  their  friends 
Smith  and  Jones,  this  gift.  The  interest  of  Smith  in  this 
tract  was  afterwards  purchased  from  him  by  Mr.  Phelps. 
That  of  Mr.  Jones  I suppose  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  of  his  surviving  brother,  John  Jones.* 

In  the  year  1797  a treaty  was  held  by  Mr.  Morris  with 
the  Indians  at  Geneseo,  at  which  the  Indian  title  was  ob- 
tained to  the  whole  tract  bought  by  him  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  except  the  lands  comprised  in  ten  Indian 
reservations  (of  which  that  of  Buffalo  was  one),  which  are 
well  known. 

In  July,  1791,  I entered  into  the  employ  of  Phelps  & 
Gorham,  whom  I served  chiefly  for  some  years.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  however,  I was  engaged  in  making  surveys 
for  Robert  Morris,  at  the  instance  of  his  loyal  agent,  Adam 
Hoops,  Esq.,  and  spent  the  fall  in  running  out  townships 
and  in  resurveyinig  the  lines  already  spoken  of.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  I again  returned  to  Salisbury  and  passed 
the  winter  at  my  father’s.  During  this  year  the  first  town 

* Judge  John  H.  Jones,  the  first  judge  of  Genesee  county  when  it  extended 
from  the  Genesee  river  to  the  Niagara.  See  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publica- 
tions, Vol.  VI.,  p.  526. 
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meeting  was  held  at  Canandaigua,  then  the  only  organized 
town  in  Ontario  County.  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.,  a son  of 
Robert  Morris,  went  to  Canandaigua  this  year  and  took  up 
his  residence  there. 

In  the  Spring  of  1792,  while  in  the  City  of  New  York,  I 
was  tempted  by  the  representations  of  a friend  to  visit  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  my  fortune  in  that 
part  of  the  Union.  Finding  after  a short  stay  that  the  plans 
of  my  friend  were  not  at  all  congenial  with  my  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting,  I returned  to  the  field  of  my  former 
labors  in  Western  New  York.  During  the  Summer  I was 
engaged  by  Major  Hoops,  the  agent  of  Robert  Morris,  in  re- 
surveying lines  and  various  tracts  of  land. 

In  October  of  this  year  I was  attacked  with  bilious  fever 
and  during  my  confinement  was  visited  at  Canandaigua  by 
my  brothers  Joshua  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  came  to  the  “Genesee  country.”  With  them,  after' 
my  recovery,  I returned  to  my  father’s,  from  where  I went 
to  Suffield  and  passed  the  winter  with  Mr.  Phelps  in  making 
out  surveys. 

In  the  Spring  of  1793  James  Wadsworth  came  to  see  me 
at  Salisbury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  my  services  in  ex- 
ploring a tract  of  land  situated  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
Schenectady,  being  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Totten  & 
Crossfield  tract,  which  in  the  rage  for  land  speculation  at 
that  day,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  James  Watson  of  New  York  and 
others  contemplated  purchasing.  Having  agreed  to  make 
this  exploration,  I at  once  entered  into  it  by  proceeding  with 
Mr.  Wadsworth  through  Schenectady  to  the  bend  in  the 
Sacondaga  branch  of  the  Hudson  River,  known  by  the  name 
of  “Johnson’s  fish  house.”  On  reaching  this  point  we  found 
so  much  snow  as  to  prevent  all  progress  in  exploring,  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth  therefore  left  me,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  results  of  my  examination  to  Mr.  Watson  in  New 
York.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit,  I 
completed  the  examination  and  reported  as  directed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  I should  add  that  my  report  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavorable,  and  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wads- 
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worth  and  his  friends  of  purchasing  these  lands,  was  at 
once  abandoned. 

Mr.  Watson  however  having  in  view  the  purchase  of 
part  of  a tract  owned  by  Walkins  & Flint,  situated  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  the  Susquehanna 
River,  agreed  with  me  for  an  exploration  of  it,  and  also  of  a 
tract  of  some  10,000  acres  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Og- 
densburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  pursuance  of  this  ar- 
rangement I left  Salisbury  with  one  man  to  accompany  me 
on  foot,  and  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Catskill,  proceeded  to 
Owego.  The  whole  country  at  that  time,  between  Owego 
and  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  for  many  miles  north  of 
it,  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  After  completing  this  ex- 
ploration, I procured  a canoe  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  attended  by  a single  assistant,  started  for  Ogdensburg. 
We  proceeded  down  the  lake  and  outlet  to  Oswego,  which 
was  then  a military  post  in  possession  of  the  English,  who 
would  not  permit  us  to  pass.  As  the  land  route  from  this 
place  to  Ogdensburg  was  an  entire  wilderness  throughout, 
we  abandoned  the  attempt  to  proceed  further,  and  returned 
by  water  with  the  canoe  to  Schenectady.  I went  in  person  to 
New  York  to  make  my  report  to  Mr.  Watson. 

While  in  the  city  I witnessed  an  incident  of  a most  ex- 
citing character  growing  out  of  the  strong  popular  feeling 
then  existing  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  to  the  war  then  pending  between  France  and 
England.  The  French  Republican  frigate  L’ Ambuscade, 
which  was  lying  at  anchor  near  the  Battery,  received  a chal- 
lenge from  the  English  frigate  Boston,  then  off  Sandy  Hook, 
to  a combat.  This  challenge  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Ambuscade  put  to  sea  to  meet  her  an- 
tagonist amid  the  cheers  of  assembled  thousands,  followed 
down  the  bay  by  numerous  small  craft  filled  with  passengers, 
desirous  of  being  spectators  of  the  engagement.  The  meet- 
ing between  the  frigates  took  place  in  pursuance  of  the  chal- 
lenge. But  while  they  were  warmly  engaged  the  approach 
of  a French  squadron  to  the  New  York  harbor  compelled 
the  Boston  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  make  her 
escape.  The  French  fleet  entered  the  harbor  and  sailed  up 
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to  their  anchorage  in  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  the  Am- 
buscade, which  vessel,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  recent  hos- 
tile encounter,  in  tattered  sails,  wounded  spars,  etc.,  was  an 
object  that  produced  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on  frenzy 
among  the  multitude  who  had  assembled  on  the  Battery  to 
greet  her  return.  Shouts  and  cheers  filled  the  air ; the  Bat- 
tery was  literally  crammed  with  human  beings.  In  the 
midst  of  these  loud  manifestations  of  sympathy  for  the 
French,  an  extraordinary  excitement  arose  in  one  part  of  the 
crowd,  the  cause  of  which  was  soon  apparent.  A man  was 
seen  elevated  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  over  which 
he  was  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  he  reached  the  en- 
closure at  an  adjoining  street.  Over  this  enclosure  he  was 
unceremoniously  tossed  among  the  boys  and  stragglers  who 
pursued  him  with  screams  and  jeers  and  all  sorts  of  vile 
missiles,  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  The  offence  which  had 
brought  on  him  this  display  of  popular  indignation  was 
merely  that  in  conversation  with  a fellow-citizen  in  the 
crowd,  he  had  said  the  French  were  no  match  for  the 
English  in  a sea  fight  on  equal  terms.  These  and  similar 
manifestations  of  popular  feeling  produced  the  celebrated 
proclamation  of  President  Washington,  enjoining  neutrality 
on  the  American  people  in  the  wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

After  making  my  report  to  Mr.  Watson  I again  turned 
my  face  toward  the  Genesee  country  and  proceeded  to  Can- 
andaigua. I soon  commenced  the  resurvey  of  townships  for 
Mr.  Phelps,  which  employment  occupied  me  until  fall,  when 
I returned  with  him  to  Suffield  and  spent  the  winter  in 
making  out  surveys  and  other  matters  connected  with  his 
land  operations. 

In  the  Spring  of  1794  I again  returned  to  Canandaigua, 
and  was  employed  during  the  whole  season  in  making  sur- 
veys of  various  tracts  for  Mr.  Phelps.  In  the  fall  I again 
returned  with  him  to  Suffield,  where  I spent  part  of  the 
winter,  and  the  remainder  with  him  in  New  York,  where  he 
effected  his  large  land  sale  to  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  other 
large  sales  to  other  persons. 

During  the  Summer  of  1794  the  court  house  for  Ontario 
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County  was  erected  at  Canandaigua.  Thaddeus  Chapin 
came  this  year  to  Canandaigua. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1794  the  United  States  had 
been  at  war  with  the  Indians  residing  south  and  west  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  two  of  our  armies,  under  St.  Clair  and 
Harmar,  had  been  defeated.  These  successes  of  the  Indians 
had  excited  among  a portion  of  the  Six  Nations  (who  were 
encouraged  in  their  disaffection  towards  this  country  by  the 
British  in  Canada),  a strong  disposition  to  engage  in  a war 
against  us.  Our  Government  foreseeing  the  danger,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  Western 
Indians,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1793  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  hold  a council  with  them  at  Sundusky,  but  owing 
to  their  late  successes  and  the  influence  of  the  British  noth- 
ing was  effected.  In  the  Spring  of  1794  Gen.  Wayne  took 
the  field  and  marched  into  the  Indian  country  with  an  effi- 
cient army,  to  prosecute  the  war. 

During  the  Summer  of  1794  Gen.  Pickering  had  been 
appointed  a commissioner  to  treat,  and  if  possible  to  estab- 
lish a good  understanding  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  met 
them  at  Canandaigua  in  September.  At  first  they  mani- 
fested much  of  the  spirit  of  unfriendliness  that  had  been 
evinced  by  the  Western  Indians  the  year  before  at  Sandusky, 
and  a favorable  result  seemed  for  a time  quite  doubtful,  but 
better  influences  finally  prevailed  (of  which  the  success  of 
Wayne  at  the  West  was  an  important  one),  and  a satisfac- 
tory treaty  was  concluded. 

In  the  Spring  of  1795,  I again  left  Suffield  for  Canan- 
daigua. At  Salisbury  I was  joined  by  my  brother  Peter  B. 
Porter,  who  had  decided  to  settle  at  Canandaigua  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  During  this  season  I acted  as  agent  for 
Mr.  Phelps  in  the  management  and  sale  of  his  lands,  and  in 
surveying  for  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  of  this  year 
I went  to  Presqu’  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.),  in  company  with 
Judah  Colt.  At  this  time  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying 
west  of  Phelps  & Gorham’s  Indian  purchase  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  Indians,  their  title  to  it  being  yet  unextinguished. 
There  was  of  course  no  road  leading  from  Buffalo  eastward 
except  an  Indian  trail,  and  no  settlement  whatever  on  that 
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trail.  We  traveled  on  horseback  from  Conewagus  (now 
Avon)  to  Buffalo,  and  were  two  days  in  performing  the 
journey.  At  Buffalo  there  lived  a man  named  Johnson,  a 
British  Indian  interpreter,  also  a Dutchman  and  his  family 
by  the  name  of  Middaugh,  and  an  Indian  trader  by  the  name 
of  Winne. 

From  Buffalo  we  proceeded  to  Chippewa,  U.  C.,  where 
we  found  Capt.  William  Lee,  with  a small  row-boat,  about 
to  start  for  Presqu’  Isle,  and  waiting  only  for  assistance  to 
row  the  boat.  Mr.  Colt,  Mr.  Joshua  Fairbanks,*  now  of 
Lewiston,  and  myself  joined  him.  Two  days  of  hard  row- 
ing brought  us  to  that  place,  where  we  found  surveyors  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  the  village,  now  called  Erie.  Also  a 
military  company  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Irwin,  ordered 
there  by  the  Government  of  the  State  to  protect  the  sur- 
veyors against  the  Indians.  Col.  Seth  Reed  (father  of  Rufus 
S.  Reed  and  grandfather  of  Charles  M.  Reed)  was  there 
with  his  family,  living  in  a marquee,  having  just  arrived. 
A Mr.  Reese  was  also  there,  acting  as  agent  for  the  “Popu- 
lation Company/’  for  selling  and  managing  their  lands,  of 
whom  Mr.  Colt  and  I purchased  2,000  acres.  We  returned 
in  the  same  boat  to  Chippewa,  and  from  thence  on  horse- 
back by  way  of  Queenston  on  the  Indian  trail  through  the 
Tonawanda  Indian  village  to  Canandaigua. 

During  this  expedition  from  Buffalo  to  Erie,  a very  re- 
markable circumstance  presented  itself  to  us,  the  like  of 
which  I had  never  before  seen,  nor  have  I since  witnessed  it. 
Before  starting  from  Buffalo  we  had  been  detained  there  for 
two  days  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  by  a strong 
northeast  gale.  When  off  Cattaraugus  Creek  on  our  up- 

* Joshua  Fairbanks  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  in  1791,  from  Geneva,  having 
coasted  along  Lake  Ontario.  O.  Turner  has  recorded  an  incident  in  Mr.  Fair- 
banks’s own  words:  “We  made  a short  call  at  Fort  Niagara,  reporting  ourselves 

to  the  commanding  officer.  He  gave  us  a specimen  of  British  civility,  during 
the  ‘hold-over’  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  after  a protracted  dinner-sitting,  I 
should  think.  He  asked  where  I was  going.  I replied,  to  Chippewa.  ‘Go  along 
and  be  d — d to  you,’  was  his  laconic  verbal  passport.”  Mr.  Fairbanks  kept  a 
tavern  for  a time  at  Queenston,  then  settled  at  Lewiston,  of  which  place  he  was 
a leading  citizen  for  many  years.  He  reestablished  himself,  after  the  ruin 
which  the  war  had  wrought,  and  in  1817  began  a mercantile  business  in  the 
firm  of  Fairbanks  & Thompson.  He  was  a school  commissioner  in  1817,  and  in 
1835,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Lewiston  Railroad  Company. 
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ward  passage,  about  one  or  two  miles  from  land,  we  discov- 
ered some  distance  ahead  a white  strip  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  extending  out  from  the  shore  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
On  approaching  this  white  strip  we  found  it  to  be  five  or  six 
rods  wide  and  its  whole  surface  covered  with  fish  of  all  the 
varieties  common  to  the  lake,  lying  on  their  sides,  as  if  dead. 
On  touching  them  however,  they  would  dart  below  the  sur- 
face but  immediately  rise  again  to  their  former  position. 
We  commenced  taking  them  by  hand,  making  our  selections 
of  the  best,  and  finding  them  perfectly  sound  we  took  in  a 
good  number;  indeed  if  we  had  desired  we  might  have 
loaded  our  boat  with  them.  On  reaching  Erie  we  had  some 
of  them  cooked  and  found  them  perfectly  good.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  fish  on  their  sides  in  the  water,  placed  their 
mouths  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  surface,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  be  inhaling  both  water  and  air,  for  at  each 
effort  in  inhaling  bubbles  would  rise  and  float  on  the  water. 
It  was  these  bubbles  that  caused  the  white  appearance  on  the 
lake’s  surface.  I have  supposed  that  these  fish  had  from 
some  cause,  growing  out  of  the  extraordinary  agitation  of 
the  lake  by  the  gale  from  the  eastward,  and  the  sudden 
reflux  of  water  from  west  to  east  after  it  subsided,  been 
thrown  together  in  this  way,  and  from  some  unknown  nat- 
ural cause  had  lost  the  power  of  regulating  their  specific 
gravity,  which  it  is  said  they  do,  by  means  of  an  air  bladder 
furnished  them  by  nature.  I leave  it  to  others,  however,  to 
explain  the  phenomenon. 

During  this  season  (1795)  Nathaniel  W.  Howell  of  Can- 
andaigua and  General  Vincent  Mathews,  late  of  Rochester, 
first  came  to  Canandaigua  to  attend  court,  their  residence 
being  at  that  time  at  Newtown,  now  Elmira. 

In  1796  I entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  to  superintend  as  chief  surveyor,  the  survey 
of  that  part  of  Ohio  called  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  which 
had  been  purchased  the  year  before  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut by  a company  under  that  name.  I was  authorized  to 
employ  such  number  of  surveyors  and  assistants  and  to  pro- 
vide such  articles  of  outfit  for  the  expedition  as  were  neces- 
sary. Early  in  April  I commenced  the  work  of  preparation, 
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Schenectady  being  the  place  of  rendezvous.  I employed  as 
assistant  surveyors  Seth  Pease,  John  M.  Holley,  Richard  M. 
Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Pease,  a brother-in-law  of 
the  late  Hon.  Gideon  Granger  of  Canandaigua,  was  an  ac- 
complished mathematician  and  astronomer.  Such  a selection 
was  deemed  indispensable  in  consequence  of  the  important 
duty  to  be  performed,  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  point 
where  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude  intersected  the  west 
line  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  parallel  being  the 
south  boundary  of  the  reserve.  Early  in  the  Spring  Mr. 
Pease  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  procure  the  necessary 
number  of  surveyors’  compasses  from  the  manufactory  of 
the  celebrated  David  Rittenhouse,  whose  instruments  were  at 
that  time  universally  preferred;  and  to  procure  also  such 
other  instruments  as  the  nature  of  our  business  required.* 
Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  joined  me 
at  Albany,  where  I was  engaged  in  other  preparatory  meas- 
ures. 

Gen.  [Moses]  Cleaveland  of  Connecticut  was  employed 
by  the  company  to  act  as  the  general  agent  to  quiet  all  In- 
dian interference  that  might  be  offered  in  opening  the  land 
for  sale  as  soon  as  a portion  of  it  should  be  surveyed. 
Joshua  Stow  of  Middletown  was  of  our  party,  and  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  transportation. 
The  number  of  persons  who  went  forward  from  Schenectady 
in  four  batteaux,  including  surveyors  and  their  crews,  was 
about  twenty.  I assisted  in  fitting  up  the  boats,  and  then 
left  on  horseback  for  Canandaigua.  The  party  in  charge 
of  the  boats  proceeded  without  interruption  or  accident,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  a man  by  drowning  at  Spraker’s  riff,  until 
they  arrived  at  Oswego.  Here  they  were  stopped  by  the 
English,  who  still  held  military  possession  of  the  post,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  although  the  time  was  then 
near  at  hand  when  its  evacuation  was  about  to  take  place. 
As  the  happening  of  this  event  was  a matter  of  uncertainty, 
the  party  were  unwilling  to  await  it.  They  therefore  re- 

* The  compass  used  by  Augustus  Porter  in  his  surveys  of  Western  New 
York  and  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  1789  to  1796,  and  his  case  of  draught- 
ing instruments  of  the  same  period,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society. 
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sorted  to  a strategem  to  pass  the  fort,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded. They  withdrew  a short  distance  up  stream,  appar- 
ently to  await  permission  to  pass.  During  the  night,  which 
was  quite  dark,  they  dropped  down  with  such  silence,  that 
they  cleared  the  fort  unseen,  and  before  daylight  were  out  of 
sight  on  their  way  westward.  On  their  arrival  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara, however,  no  such  detention  took  place,  that  post  hav- 
ing within  a day  or  two  previous  been  given  up.* 

On  reaching  Canandaigua  I purchased  a quantity  of  pork 
and  flour  for  the  expedition,  and  had  it  forwarded  by  way  of 
Irondequoit,  Niagara  and  Queenston,  to  Chippewa,  from 
whence  it  was  transported  to  the  reserve.  While  at  Canan- 
daigua, I purchased  about  ten  pack-horses,  and  an  equal 
number  of  pack-saddles,  and  about  ten  head  of  cattle  for 
beef.  I also  hired  a sufficient  number  of  hands,  in  addition 
to  those  coming  on  in  boats,  to  fit  out  our  five  surveying 
parties.  The  horses  and  cattle  were  taken  on  by  these  men 
to  Buffalo,  by  the  Indian  trail.  While  here  I was  joined  by 
Gen.  Cleaveland  from  Connecticut,  in  company  with  whom 
I proceeded  to  Buffalo.  Here  a number  of  Indians  had  as- 
sembled, among  whom  were  Brant,  Farmer’s  Brother,  and 
Red  Jacket,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  some  claim  to  the 
country  we  were  going  to  survey.  Gen.  Cleaveland  listened 
to  the  statement  of  their  claim,  but  found  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  it  after  a day  or  two  spent  in  council,  by 
distributing  among  them  about  $2,000  worth  of  presents. 
Our  boats  from  Schenectady,  and  our  men  with  the  cattle 
from  Canandaigua,  had  in  the  meantime  arrived.  The 
whole  expedition  then  moved  on,  a part  of  the  men  in  boats, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  cattle  by  land. 

That  division  of  our  party  which  proceeded  west  from 
Buffalo  in  boats,  were  two  days  in  reaching  Presqu’  Isle. 

*If  Fort  Niagara  was  not  in  British  hands  when  Judge  Porter’s  expedition 
reached  it,  his  men  must  have  taken  28  or  more  days  to  make  the  journey  from 
Oswego,  which  is  not  credible.  Oswego — Fort  Ontario— was  first  occupied  by 
Americans  on  July  15,  1796.  Fort  Niagara  was  not  given  up  by  the  British 
until  August  nth.  Detroit  was  relinquished  by  thr  British,  July  nth;  while 
Mackinac  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  until  October.  It  is 
probable  that  the  main  body  of  British  troops — the  Fifth  Regiment — had  with- 
drawn from  Fort  Niagara,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Porter  boats,  leaving  a 
small  detachment  to  await  the  coming  of  the  American  troops,  who  also  came 
from  Oswego. 
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These  boats,  one  of  which  I had  charge  of  personally,  were 
each  managed  by  four  men,  and  were  of  a burthen  sufficient 
to  carry  about  fourteen  barrels.  On  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  Presqu’  Isle,  a gale  came  on  from  the  westward 
which  detained  us  two  or  three  days.  By  this  time  our 
horses  and  cattle,  which  had  taken  the  land  route,  overtook 
us,  and  were  sent  on  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the  penin- 
sula with  the  main  shore.  The  boats  were  also  taken  up  to 
that  point,  during  the  gale.  Here  the  boats  were  unloaded 
and  dragged  across  into  the  lake  above,  by  our  men.  From 
this  place  we  reached  Conneaut  without  further  detention. 
On  the  5th  July  all  hands  except  myself  and  two  or  three 
others,  commenced  building  a log  house  near  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  on  the  east  side,  which  was  in  a very  short  time 
completed,  and  was  large  enough  to  receive  all  our  provisions 
and  stores,  and  to  accommodate  in  a decent  way  the  two  men 
with  their  wives,  and  Gen.  Cleaveland. 

After  leaving  Presqu’  Isle  we  were  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  except  that  we  were  informed  at 
Presqu’  Isle  that  the  mouth  of  the  Conneaut  Creek  was  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
directors  of  the  land  company  had  however  furnished  me 
before  I left  Connecticut,  with  an  old  French  map  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie,  on  which  the  mouths  of  all  the 
principal  streams  discharging  into  the  lake  were  indicated 
with  their  names,  as  they  are  now  known,  namely,  Conneaut, 
Ashtabula,  Grand  River,  Chagrin,  Cuyahoga,  Rocky,  Black, 
Vermillion  and  Huron,  also  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  Pennsylvania  line  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  I found  with- 
out difficulty.  A stone  placed  by  Andrew  Ellicott  in  1786, 
was  found  so  marked  and  engraved  as  to  indicate  that  it  was 
on  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latitude  on  which  it 
stood  was  something  short  of  the  parallel  of  42  deg,  about 
three  minutes,  if  I recollect  right.  By  reference  to  a map  of 
Ohio  or  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  inter- 
sects the  42d  parallel  in  the  lake  a short  distance  from  the 
shore. 

We  all  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  in  Ohio, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1796,  where  we  celebrated  the  day  by 
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the  firing  of  muskets  and  drinking  of  toasts,  not  with  wine 
in  glasses,  but  with  water  seasoned  with  sugar  and  ginger,  in 
tin  cups.  The  whole  party  at  this  time  consisted  of  52  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  were  females.  One  was  the  wife  of  a 
Mr.  Gun,  who  with  her  husband  became  settlers  and  passed 
their  lives  in  the  country. 

A day  or  two  after  our  arrival  we  were  visited  by  a small 
number  of  Indians  who  lived  a short  distance  up  the  creek, 
with  the  chief  of  the  little  tribe  by  the  name  of  Pogh-qua. 
These  Indians  also  preferred  claims,  which  Gen.  Cleaveland 
satisfied,  as  at  Buffalo,  by  distributing  among  them  $500  or 
$600  worth  of  presents  in  dry-goods.  They  then  conferred 
on  the  General  a name  which  they  intended  as  a high  com- 
pliment, it  being  after  their  chief,  Pogh-qua,  the  chief  him- 
self presenting  to  him  at  the  same  time  a pair  of  leggins,  a 
pair  of  moccasins,  and  an  Indian  coat  made  of  a blanket, 
which  he  frequently  thereafter  wore,  and  from  his  being  a 
man  of  an  uncommonly  dark  complexion,  he  was  considered 
in  appearance  not  a bad  counterpart  of  his  namesake. 

That  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  which  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished  by  Wayne’s  Treaty  in  1795  was 
bounded  east  by  Pennsylvania,  west  by  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
south  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  41,  and  north  by  that  of  42. 
Within  these  limits  our  surveys  were  confined,  except  that 
the  important  duty  was  assigned  to  me  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port (for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear),  the  entire 
quantity  of  land  in  the  whole  reserve,  the  boundaries  of 
which  were  given  as  follows : East  by  the  Pennsylvania 

line ; west  by  a line  120  miles  west  therefrom,  north  by  lati- 
tude 42,  and  south  by  latitude  41.  It  was  known  that  these 
boundaries  would  include  a portion  of  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
circumstances  I will  mention  hereafter  the  company  desired 
that  such  surveys  should  be  made,  as  would  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  (not  covered  by  water)  em- 
braced. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
shore  of  the  lake  should  be  traversed  from  the  east  to  the 
west  bounds  of  the  territory.  This  service  I performed  per- 
sonally, Gen.  Cleaveland  accompanying  me.  At  this  time 
there  was  not  a white  person  residing  on  the  reserve,  ex- 
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cepting  a Frenchman  who  lived  with  the  Indians  at  San- 
dusky Bay. 

In  1795,  when  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold  this  tract  of 
country,  three  separate  companies  attended  at  Hartford, 
each  with  a view  to  purchase.  Finding  they  could  not  oper- 
ate successfully  as  competitors,  they  entered  into  a compro- 
mise by  which  two  of  the  companies,  one  represented  by 
Oliver  Phelps,  and  the  other  by  John  Livingston,  united  in 
one  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  third,  repre- 
sented by  Gen.  William  Hull,  afterwards  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan. By  this  compromise  the  first  two  companies  (united) 
were  to  purchase  the  whole  tract  then  offered  for  sale,  which 
was  the  whole  reserve,  excepting  a half  million  of  acres  of 
the  extreme  western  part,  which  had  been  previously  granted 
by  the  State  to  certain  of  its  citizens  whose  property  had 
been  burned  by  the  enemy  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  which  were  for  that  reason  called  the  “fire  lands.”*  Gen. 
Hull’s  company  were  eventually  to  have  all  the  lands  thus 
purchased,  over  three  millions  of  acres,  at  the  average  price 
of  the  whole.  The  two  former  thus  united  was  called  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  the  latter,  the  Excess  Company. 
This  shows  why  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  as  early  as 
possible  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  the  territory,  that 
the  Excess  Company  might  know  the  quantity  to  which  it 
was  entitled.  During  the  time  the  survey  was  going  on,  this 
supposed  excess  was  divided  into  shares,  and  became  the 
subject  of  sharp  speculation,  the  number  of  shares  being 
120.  In  one  instance  it  was  rumored  that  a single  share  was 
sold  at  a premium  of  $2,000.  On  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey it  turned  out  that  the  Excess  Company  was  not  entitled 
to  a single  acre,  and  that  the  other  purchasing  company  fell 
short  some  200,000  acres  of  their  quantity. 

In  a few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Conneaut,  the  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  organize  four  surveying  parties,  each 
consisting  of  a surveyor  and  seven  hands.  This  being  ac- 
complished, we  were  to  proceed  south  on  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  our  joint  destination  being  the  point  on  that  line  where 

* The  name  is  perpetuated  in  various  usages,  e.  g.,  the  Firelands  Pioneer, 
published  at  Norwalk,  O.,  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  etc. 
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the  41st  parallel  meets  it,  and  also  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Western  Reserve.  That  point  being  ascertained,  our 
plan  was  to  proceed  west  on  that  parallel,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  six  miles,  start  a surveyor  on  a meridian  to  the  lake. 
In  adopting  this  plan  we  were  influenced  by  two  reasons : 
first,  because  we  considered  this  the  more  proper  point  from 
which  to  begin  our  surveys ; and  second,  because  we  might 
draw  a considerable  part  of  our  supplies  of  provisions  from 
the  Ohio  River,  where  we  had  been  informed  flour  and 
bacon  might  be  had,  in  any  quantity  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  if  so,  could  be  obtained  much  more  easily  than 
from  Canandaigua,  from  whence  we  had  not  yet  received 
sufficient  for  our  wants. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged  for  a start,  and  while 
mustering  our  hands  for  service,  we  found  a highly  excited 
and  mutinous  spirit  among  them,  which  on  inquiry  was 
found  to  be  what  would  now  be  termed  a strike.  The  move- 
ment was  one  in  which  all  united,  and  a compromise 
and  settlement  became  unavoidable.  With  this  view  Gen. 
Cleaveland  agreed  with  them  that  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  after  some  of  the  township  lines  had  been  run,  a 
township  should  be  selected  and  set  apart,  to  be  surveyed 
into  lots,  and  that  each  individual  of  the  party  should  at  his 
election  have  the  right  of  purchasing  a lot  on  a credit  at  a 
stipulated  price,  which  was  I think,  a dollar  an  acre.  This 
settled  the  difficulty,  all  being  satisfied.  This  township  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  set  apart  and  called 
Euclid,  which  name  I understand  it  yet  bears. 

The  adjustment  as  above  having  been  made,  the  four 
parties  started,  there  being  four  surveyors  beside  myself. 
On  arriving  at  the  Mahoning  River,  a branch  of  the  Beaver, 
Mr.  Pease  and  the  others  of  the  party  continued  down  the 
line  as  before  arranged,  while  I with  three  men  and  as  many 
pack-horses,  went  down  the  Beaver  to  its  mouth,  where 
was  a place  then  called  Fort  Macintosh,  for  provisions.  At 
this  place  none  were  to  be  had,  but  we  were  informed  that 
any  quantity  could  be  obtained  at  a place  called  Washington, 
about  twelve  miles  below,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio. 
We  therefore  provided  ourselves  with  a large  canoe,  and 
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proceeded  down  to  that  place,  where  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a quantity  of  flour  to  load  our  horses,  but  no  more.  We 
could  get  no  meat. 

We  returned  to  the  place  where  we  had  parted  from  Mr. 
Pease,  and  continued  up  the  Mahoning,  or  near  it  until  we 
arrived  at  the  old  salt  works,  said  to  have  been  occupied 
several  years  before  by  the  distinguished  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral Samuel  Holder  Parsons,  by  permission  of  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut.  General  Parsons,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  drowned  in  the  rapids  of  the  Beaver,  while  descending 
that  river  in  a boat,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
under  a commission  from  Congress  the  office  of  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  old  Northwestern  Territory. 

At  these  salt  works  we  found  a small  piece  of  open 
ground,  say  two  or  three  acres,  a plank  vat  of  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  square,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep  set  in  the 
ground  which  was  filled  with  water  and  salt  kettles.  An 
Indian  and  squaw  were  here  in  the  act  of  boiling  water  for 
salt,  but  from  appearance,  with  but  poor  success. 

We  had  been  at  this  place  but  a short  time  when  Mr. 
Pease  and  his  party  joined  us.  Mr.  Pease  had  fixed  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Reserve,  and  had  run  a line  due 
west  therefrom  24  miles,  having  at  the  end  of  each  six  miles 
started  a surveyor  with  his  party  due  north  for  the  lake,  as 
had  been  proposed,  he  being  himself  with  the  party  running 
the  fourth  and  last  meridian,  which  crossed  the  Indian  trail 
we  were  on,  less  than  a mile  west  of  the  salt  works,  and 
from  five  to  eight  miles  north  of  the  41st  parallel.  On 
reaching  the  trail,  finding  from  its  appearance  that  we  had 
not  yet  passed,  he  followed  it  eastward  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  us,  and  did  meet  us  at  the  spring,  less  than  a mile 
from  his  meridian  line.  This  meeting  was  an  important 
matter  with  Mr.  Pease,  for  he  had  delivered  over  to  the 
other  surveyors  all  the  provisions  except  a very  small  supply, 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  subsist  on  until  my  return  from 
the  south.  This  scanty  supply  was  all  exhausted,  when  our 
meeting  took  place,  and  this  brought  to  them  flour  only. 
Most  fortunately  for  us,  however,  we  found  the  same  after- 
noon one  of  the  finest  bee-trees  I ever  saw.  We  at  once  en- 
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camped,  cut  down  the  tree  and  gathered  the  honey.  Having 
eaten  to  our  satisfaction,  each  man  filled  his  canteen.  What 
remained  was  put  into  the  flour-bags  and  mixed  up  with  the 
flour,  ready  to  be  baked  into  sweet  cakes  at  our  next  place 
of  encampment.  From  this  time  we  were  about  ten  days 
reaching  the  lake,  during  which,  except  while  the  honey 
lasted,  we  subsisted  on  flour  alone.  Of  course  our  route 
northerly  was  on  Mr.  Pease’s  meridian.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  lake  we  followed  the  beach  eastwardly  for  headquarters 
at  Conneaut,  and  what  was  quite  remarkable,  on  our  way 
there  we  fell  in  with  all  three  of  the  other  parties,  who  had 
brought  their  lines  to  the  lake,  and  all  arrived  at  the  same 
time  at  Conneaut. 

During  our  absence  the  house  at  this  place  had  been 
completed,  and  General  Cleaveland  had  held  his  conference 
with  the  Indians,  as  has  already  been  stated.  In  a day  or 
two,  four  surveying  parties  were  started  to  run  east  and 
west  lines,  six  miles  from  each  other,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  continue  west  until  they  should  reach  the  Cuyahoga 
River.  At  the  same  time,  taking  with  me  the  necessary 
number  of  men  and  supplies,  with  a batteau  to  accompany 
us  along  the  coast,  I commenced  the  traverse  of  the  lake 
shore,  for  the  purposes  already  stated.  This  party  con- 
sisted of  Gen.  Cleaveland,  Joshua  Stow,  Doctor  Shepard, 
and  Joseph  Landon  (who  afterward  settled  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  lived  many  years),  together  with  three  other  men. 
On  our  way  west  we  encamped  one  night  near  the  mouth  of 
Ashtabula  Creek — I think  west  of  it,  but  how  far  I cannot 
say.  The  next  morning,  the  weather  being  calm  and  the 
lake  perfectly  smooth,  we  discovered  bubbles  rising  rapidly 
on  the  surface,  some  two  or  three  rods  from  the  shore,  very 
much  as  would  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  air  from  the 
bunghole  of  a cask  filling  with  water.  The  suspicion  occur- 
ring to  us  that  it  might  be  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  the 
bottom,  we  lighted  a torch  and  applying  it  to  the  spot,  the 
gas  took  fire,  thus  confirming  the  fact.  The  depth  of  the 
water  was  about  two  feet.  On  a beech  tree  directly  opposite 
we  noted  the  circumstance  by  a suitable  inscription. 

In  making  this  traverse,  Mr.  Stow  acted  as  flagman,  and 
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was  constantly  always  in  the  advance  of  others.  Rattle- 
snakes were  very  plenty  and  he  was  the  first  to  encounter 
them,  which  he  did  by  killing  them.  I had  mentioned  to  him 
a circumstance  which  had  once  happened  to  me,  and  which 
was  that  I had  with  two  or  three  others,  been  three  days  in 
the  woods  without  provisions,  during  which  time  we  had 
killed  a rattlesnake,  which  on  being  dressed  and  nicely 
cooked  we  had  eaten  with  a high  relish ; but  whether  it  was 
enjoyed  as  such  from  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the  meat, 
or  from  the  craving  state  of  our  stomachs,  I could  not  say. 
Mr.  Stow  was  a very  healthy,  active  man,  fond  of  woods 
life  and  its  adventures,  and  determined  to  adopt  all  the  prac- 
tices of  such  a life,  even  to  the  eating  of  snakes.  During 
almost  every  day  while  on  the  lake  shore  he  killed  and 
swung  about  his  person  from  two  to  six  large  rattlesnakes, 
and  at  night  a part  or  all  were  dressed,  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  party,  all  partaking,  I believe,  except  Gen.  Cleaveland, 
and  all  seeming  to  relish  them,  probably  more  from  their 
being  fresh,  while  our  meat  was  all  salt. 

In  making  this  traverse  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  its  object  was  to  ascertain  the  entire 
area  of  the  Western  Reserve.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  penetrate  some  fifty  miles  into  the  Indian  country, 
the  Cuyahoga  River  being  at  that  time  its  eastern  boundary. 
In  proceeding  west,  therefore,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
the  traversing  party  under  my  direction  and  lead,  was  ac- 
companied coastwise  by  our  boat,  which  contained  our  pro- 
visions, etc.,  and  which  would  always  afford  us  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  we  should  be  attacked  by  hostile  Indians.  We 
passed  on  however  without  any  such  interruption.  Indeed 
we  saw  no  Indians  until  we  reached  the  western  point  at  the 
mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay.  Here,  near  the  site  of  an  immense 
burial  place  we  encountered  a party  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty.  Of  their  disposition  toward  us  we  could  only  judge 
from  their  manner,  which  appeared  to  us  anything  but 
friendly  and  conciliating.  They  examined  our  instruments 
very  closely  and  minutely,  and  with  apparently  gloomy  jeal- 
ousy and  disapprobation. 

Being  now  very  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Re- 
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serve,  as  shown  by  my  traverse,  we  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  (after  a short  interview  with  the  Frenchman,  from 
whom,  owing  to  the  want  of  a community  of  language  we 
could  learn  nothing  satisfactory)  until  we  reached  the  point 
of  our  western  destination,  viz. : the  western  limit  of  the 
Reserve,  which  we  found  to  be  a short  distance  beyond  Hat 
Island.  Here,  after  setting  our  land-mark  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  we  embarked  in  our  boat,  and  giving  the  land  a 
wide  berth  we  held  our  way  for  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
direct  without  touching  at  any  intermediate  point. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  there  I laid  out  by  direction  of 
Gen.  Cleaveland  a mile  square  of  land  into  streets,  etc.,  on 
which  now  stands  the  city  bearing  his  name.  After  this,  I 
began  the  traverse  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  with  a view  to 
ascertain  the  treaty  line  of  Wayne,  which  was  the  Cuyahoga 
River  up  to  the  portage,  and  thence  by  the  portage  to  the 
Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum.  This  portage, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  an  Indian  trail,  I was  unable 
to  find.  At  best  it  must  have  been  very  indistinct,  and  was 
rendered  entirely  so  by  the  leaves  of  autumn  which  had  re- 
cently fallen.  I traversed  the  river,  however,  until  I found  I 
had  proceeded  too  far  northerly  for  the  intersection  of  the 
portage,  and  then  gave  up  my  search.  This  river,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  correct  maps,  has  its  source  in  a latitude 
north  of  its  mouth.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  up  the  river 
from  its  mouth  on  the  west  side  we  found  standing  a log 
house  of  considerable  size,  evidently  built  by  white  people, 
about  which  there  was  however,  no  clearing.  I understood 
at  the  time,  from  what  source  I am  unable  to  say,  that  it  was 
erected  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Heckewelder  the 
missionary.* 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Cuyahoga  River  from  San- 
dusky, as  before  stated,  Gen.  Cleaveland  left  us  to  return 

* This  was  probably  the  cabin  which  was  built  in  1761  by  the  missionary 
Christian  Frederick  Post.  In  1762  Post  and  John  Heckewelder  occupied  it. 
Heckewelder  has  left  a most  graphic  account  of  his  lonely  and  dangerous  so- 
journ there,  and  of  its  final  abandonment.  He  describes  it  as  standing  “on 
the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum,  about  four  rods  from  the  stream,”  and  a mile 
or  more  north  of  the  Indian  town  Tuscarawas.  This  would  indicate  that  it 
stood  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  and  accords  with  Judge 
Porter’s  narrative. 
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home.  He  went  down  to  Chippewa  in  one  of  our  batteaux, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Tinker  who  was  then  on  his  second  or  third 
trip  after  supplies.  On  our  return  from  our  survey  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  to  its  mouth,  we  learned  that  Tinker,  while 
on  his  trip  up,  had  been  driven  ashore  near  the  mouth  of 
Chautauque  Creek,  now  Portland,  his  boat  stove,  cargo  lost 
and  himself  drowned.  This  accident  was  in  its  consequences 
very  serious  to  us,  as  it  cut  off  our  supply  of  provisions  too 
late  in  the  season  for  us  to  hope  for  another,  and  we  were 
consequently  obliged  to  leave  the  country  some  weeks  earlier 
than  we  intended.  We  left  Cuyahoga  as  late,  I should  think, 
as  the  later  part  of  October  or  first  of  November,  in  two 
boats,  with  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  men  in  each.  I recollect 
that  in  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  all  hands  were 
obliged  to  get  into  the  water,  to  take  the  boats  over  the  sand- 
bar. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  say  some  time  in 
July  or  August,  a Mr.  Kingsbury  came  with  his  family  into 
the  country  and  I believe  continued  to  reside  there,  and  be- 
came a judge  of  one  of  the  earliest  counties  formed  on  the 
Reserve.  Gen.  Paine  also  came,  and  selected  and  purchased 
a farm  near  the  Grand  River.  Nathan  Perry  purchased  near 
the  Chagrin,  and  afterward  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Black 
River. 

I have  already  remarked  that  our  western  posts  were 
this  year  surrendered  by  the  British,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  our  troops,  under  the  stipulations  of  Jay’s  treaty.  The 
provisions  to  supply  our  troops  at  Detroit,  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Gen.  O’Hara,  late  of  Pittsburg,  and  by  him  trans- 
ported to  Detroit  on  pack  horses  by  way  of  Fort  Macintosh, 
up  the  Big  Beaver,  by  Parson’s  salt  spring,  Sandusky  and 
Maumee.  A horse  branded  with  his  name  we  found  a little 
east  of  the  salt  spring,  having  a bell  on,  which  was  no  doubt 
one  of  his  that  had  strayed. 

In  the  fall  of  1796  I returned  to  Suffield  and  spent  most 
of  the  winter  in  making  up  my  surveys  and  maps  of  the  Re- 
serve, and  in  closing  up  my  business  with  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  having  concluded  not  to  remain  longer  in 
their  service,  although  they  were  very  desirous  I should. 
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But  as  I had  now  a family,  and  had  spent  most  of  my  time 
for  seven  years  in  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a woods 
life,  I determined  to  settle  at  Canandaigua  and  accept  the 
agency  offered  me  by  Mr.  Phelps  of  his  land  business.  In 
accordance  with  this  determination,  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1797,  I left  Suffield  with  my  family  in  a sleigh 
for  Canandaigua,  where  I arrived  early  in  March.  I imme- 
diately entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Phelps,  in  settling 
and  surveying  his  lands,  and  in  collecting  his  debts.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  my  agency  was  to  sell  three  or  four  farms  on 
the  road  leading  north  toward  Farmington.  In  running 
them  out,  as  it  was  necessary  I should,  I caught  a severe 
cold  in  the  swamps,  through  which  I was  obliged  to  make 
my  way  by  wading.  From  this  circumstance  I date  the  com- 
mencement of  my  deafness,  which  has  since  so  much  af- 
flicted me. 

During  the  winter  of  1797  Gideon  King  and  Zadok 
Granger,  two  of  the  proprietors  of  the  tract  of  20,000  acres 
in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  one  short  range,  which  in- 
cluded the  land  on  which  Rochester  now  stands,  and  two  or 
three  other  families  from  Suflield,  had  gone  to  the  tract  and 
commenced  thereon  a settlement.  Mr.  Phelps,  my  brother 
Peter  B.,  and  myself  were  also  proprietors.  The  southern 
part  of  this  township,  being  about  4,000  acres,  was  included 
in  Mr.  Phelps’s  great  sale  to  DeWitt  Clinton.  It  was  sub- 
sequently sold,  subject  to  the  mortgage  given  by  Mr.  Clinton 
for  the  purchase  money,  and  eventually  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Charles  Williamson  to  the  Pultney  estate.  This 
20,000  acre  tract  was  sold  originally  by  Phelps  & Gorman 
in  1790,  to  a company  of  gentlemen  of  Springfield  and 
Northampton,  Mass.,  among  whom  were  Ebenezer  Hunt, 
Quartus  Pomeroy,  and  Justin  Ely.  The  tract  was  bounded 
north  and  west  by  the  north  and  west  lines  of  the  township, 
east  by  the  Genesee  River,  and  south  by  a line  parallel  with 
the  north  line,  and  so  far  distant  therefrom  as  to  contain 
20,000  acres,  excepting  and  reserving  therefrom  100  acres 
which  had  been  previously  sold  to  Ebenezer  Allan,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a mill  thereon,  which  100  acres  were  to 
be  located  in  as  near  a square  form  as  the  windings  of  the 
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river  would  permit,  commencing  at  the  center  of  the  mill, 
and  extending  an  equal  distance  up  and  down  the  river,  then 
back  so  far  as  to  contain  the  ioo  acres  in  the  above  form. 
This  tract  of  ioo  acres  was  purchased  of  Ebenezer  Allan  by 
Charles  Williamson  in  behalf  of  the  Pultney  estate,  by  whom 
it  was  subsequently  sold  to  Col.  Rochester  and  others.  The 
Allan  mill  stood  very  near  where  the  Erie  Canal  aqueduct 
now  crosses  the  Genesee  River.  The  lines  of  this  20,000 
acres  had  been  run  by  Frederick  Saxton,  in  the  summer  of 
1790.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  here  that  this  100 
acres  embraces  the  most  densely  and  valuably  built  part  of 
the  city  of  Rochester ; that  all  the  present  titles  within  it 
are  derived  from  Allan,  who  never  himself  had  any  other 
known  paper  title  than  that  which  is  derived  by  implication 
from  the  exception  above  mentioned  in  Phelps  & Gorham’s 
deed  to  the  Springfield  & Northampton  Company. 

In  May  of  this  year  1797,  I went  to  this  20,000  acre 
tract,  and  after  first  running  out  the  Allan  100  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  above  given,  proceeded  to  survey 
it  into  farm  lots,  excepting  a portion  about  Hanford’s  land- 
ing, which  was  laid  into  village  lots. 

This  year  as  has  before  been  stated  Robert  Morris  pur- 
chased the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously purchased  the  preemptive  right  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  lying  west  of  Genesee  River,  excepting 
twelve  separate  tracts  which  the  Indians  reserved,  known 
by  the  following  names,  viz. : Caneadea,  Gardeau,  Squakie 
Hill,  Little  Beard’s,  Big  Tree,  Conewagus,  Tonawanda,  Tus- 
carora,  Buffalo,  Cattaraugus,  Alleghany  and  Seneca  Oil 
Spring. 

The  treaty  held  by  Mr.  Morris  for  the  purchase  of  these 
lands  was  concluded  the  latter  part  of  August.  Major 
Hoops,*  the  agent  of  Mr.  Morris,  engaged  me  to  make  as 
speedily  as  possible  such  surveys  as  were  necessary  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  whole  quantity  of  lands,  to  which  he  had 
purchased  the  preemptive  right.  On  the  first  of  September 
I left  home,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ellicott.  We  com- 
menced the  survey  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 

* Adam  Hoops,  the  founder  of  Hamilton,  now  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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twelve  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  mill-seat  tract,  from  thence  along  the 
shore  of  said  lake,  west  to  Niagara  River,  up  that  river  on 
the  east  side  to  Lake  Erie,  and  along  the  south  shore  of  that 
lake  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Presqu’  Isle  triangle.  The 
east  line  of  this  triangle  to  the  old  north  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  said  north  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Phelps  & Gorham’s  Indian  purchase,  had  been  formerly 
established,  as  well  as  the  whole  western  boundary  of  said 
Indian  Purchase.  The  data  were  thus  obtained  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  whole  quantity  purchased  by  Mr.  Morris.  After 
making  the  calculation  I prepared  a copy  which  I delivered 
to  Major  Hoops.  The  original  I retained  until  1813,  when 
it  was  burned  with  other  papers  when  my  house  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  invading  British  force.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance I am  unable  to  give  the  quantity. 

During  the  summer  of  1798  I was  engaged  in  surveying 
at  the  instance  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  agent  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company.  I surveyed  this  year  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions at  Caneadea,  Squakie  Hill,  Little  Beard’s  Town,  Big 
Tree,  Conewagus,  Buffalo  and  Cattaraugus. 

The  winter  of  i798-’99  I spent  at  Canandaigua  except 
that  I made  a journey  to  Albany  in  January,  and  another  to 
Salisbury  in  February. 

On  returning  to  Canandaigua  after  completing  the  sur- 
vey for  Robert  Morris,  in  company  with  Mr.  Joseph  Ellicott, 
we  travelled  down  the  lake  to  Buffalo,  chiefly  on  the  beach, 
there  being  no  road,  and  as  yet  none  other  than  an  Indian 
trail  from  Buffalo  to  Conewagus,  now  Avon.  There  was 
then  (1797)  but  one  dwelling  house  between  the  two  places, 
which  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Wilber.  It  was  situated  at  the 
point  where  Mr.  John  Ganson  afterward  built  a large  house 
and  kept  a tavern  many  years,  and  is  about  one  and  a half 
miles  east  of  LeRoy. 

In  1800  I built  a dwelling-house  in  Canandaigua,  oppo- 
site the  Academy,  in  which  I resided  until  the  year  1806, 
when  on  removing  with  my  family  to  Niagara  Falls,  I sold 
it  to  John  Greig,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  many  years. 
Here  at  Niagara  Falls,  except  during  the  War  of  1812,  I 
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have  continuously  resided.  In  1813  an  invasion  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  took  place,  which  resulted  in  laying  all  the  settle- 
ments on  the  frontier,  Buffalo  included,  in  ashes.  My 
dwelling,  mill,  etc.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  shared  in  the  common 
desolation.  The  alleged  justification  of  this  system  of  war- 
fare was  the  burning  of  Newark,  now  Niagara,  U.  C.„  by 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
George  McClure,  on  his  evacuating  Fort  George,  a few 
weeks  previous. 

During  the  last  years  of  my  residence  at  Canandaigua  I 
was  interested  with  Mr.  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  and  Birdseye 
Norton  in  a contract  with  the  United  States  for  the  supply 
of  provisions  to  the  garrisons  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mack- 
inaw, Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne.  This  connection  with  Mr. 
Phelps  continued  indeed  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1809.  In  1810  I took  this  contract  in  my  own 
name,  and  supplied  the  above  posts  until  1813,  except  during 
the  period  of  their  occupation  by  the  enemy  after  the  surren- 
der of  Detroit  by  Gen.  Hull.  These  transactions  led  to  my 
early  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 


Early  Navigation  on  the  Lakes.* 

I have  resided  in  Western  New  York  since  the  spring  of 
1789,  and  on  the  Niagara  River  since  the  spring  of  1806.  I 
first  visited  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River  in  August, 
1795 ; and  from  an  early  period,  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  more  or  less  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Lakes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  military  posts  of  Oswego, 
Niagara,  Detroit  and  Mackinac  were  not  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  until  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1796,  under 
Jay’s  treaty.  Boats  had  not  been  permitted  to  pass  Oswego 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  as  no  settlements  of  importance  had 
been  made  previous  to  that  time  on  the  American  shores  of 

* Judge  Porter’s  reminiscences  of  early  navigation  on  the  Lakes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser , Mch.  27,  1846.  For  the  sake  of 
completeness  they  are  here  appended  to  the  foregoing  narrative.  No  other  his- 
torical writings  by  him  are  known. 
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the  Lakes  (excepting  the  old  French  settlements  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  ports,  and  they  were  under  the  juris- 
diction and  influence  of  the  British  Government),  no  vessels 
were  required  and  of  course  none  had  been  built. 

In  August,  1795,  I left  Canandaigua,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Judah  Colt,  on  a journey  to  Presqu’  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa., 
where  Mr.  Colt  afterwards  settled.  The  country  west  of  the 
Genesee  River,  excepting  a tract  twelve  miles  in  width  ex- 
tending from  opposite  Avon  along  the  river  to  its  mouth, 
had  not  then  been  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  no  roads 
opened.  We  of  course  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  Buffalo. 
At  that  time  the  only  residents  at  that  place,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  were  William  Johnson,  the  British  Indian  inter- 
preter, whose  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mansion 
House,  an  Indian  trader  named  Winnee,*  a negro  named 
Joe,  also  a trader,  both  of  whom  resided  on  the  flats,  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  Buffalo,  and  a Dutchman  by  the  name  of 
Middaugh,  with  a family,  who  resided  some  forty  or  fifty 
rods  east  of  Johnson’s.  A large  portion  of  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  your  beautiful  city  was  then  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness. 

By  advice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  we  concluded  to  go  down  to 
Chippewa,  Upper  Canada,  to  take  passage  in  a small  sail  and 
row-boat,  owned  by  Captain  William  Lee,  with  which  he  had 
made  several  voyages  to  Presqu’  Isle,  where  settlements 
were  just  commencing,  and  had  taken  up  the  family  of  Col. 
Reed,  the  father  of  Rufus  G.  Reed.  Capt.  Lee  had  no  crew 
engaged,  and  only  made  trips  when  he  could  obtain  pas- 
sengers enough  able  and  willing  to  work  their  passage. 

Mr.  Colt,  Mr.  Joshua  Fairbanks  of  Lewiston,  and  myself 
joined  Capt.  Lee.  Leaving  our  horses  at  Chippewa,  we  set 
out  on  our  voyage  and  reached  our  destination  in  safety. 
We  found  several  families  commencing  their  settlement  of 
Erie,  and  a party  of  surveyors  laying  out  the  town,  under 
the  protection  of  a company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Irvin  of  Carlisle.  While  we  remained  we 
shared  the  hospitalities  of  Col.  Reed  in  his  marquee,  his 
house  not  being  ready  to  occupy.  Without  entering  into 
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further  details,  I will  merely  add  that  we  had  a safe  and 
pleasant  passage  back  to  Chippewa,  and  Mr.  Colt  and  myself 
crossed  the  Niagara  at  Queenston  on  our  return  home. 

I am  not  aware  that  at  that  time  a single  vessel  was 
owned  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  Lakes,  and  remem- 
ber that  Capt.  Lee,  who  would  have  known,  informed  me 
that  there  were  none. 

In  1796,  I was  employed  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany, to  survey  the  Western  Reserve,  and  I prepared  to  go 
on  early  in  the  season  with  several  other  surveyors  and  a 
party  of  men  to  perform  the  work.  At  Schenectady  we 
fitted  out  three  batteaux  manned  with  four  hands  each,  with 
the  necessary  articles  for  the  expedition,  such  as  tents, 
blankets,  cooking  utensils,  groceries,  etc.,  with  a quantity  of 
dry  goods,  designed  as  presents  to  the  Indians. 

These  boats  were  put  under  the  care  of  Joshua  Stow, 
uncle  of  Judge  Stow  of  Buffalo.  Understanding  that  the 
military  posts  of  Oswego  and  Niagara  were  to  be  given  up 
to  the  United  States  early  this  Spring,  under  a stipulation  in 
Jay’s  treaty,  Mr.  Stow  took  the  route  by  Oswego  and  Niag- 
ara to  Queenston.  On  his  arrival  at  Oswego,  that  fort  had 
not  been  surrendered,  and  the  boats  were  not  permitted  to 
pass.  Determined  not  to  be  delayed,  Mr.  Stow  took  the 
boats  a mile  or  two  up  the  river,  and  the  night  following  run 
them  past  the  fort  into  the  lake,  and  pursued  his  voyage, 
and  before  arriving  at  Niagara  that  post  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  our  troops.  He  landed  at  Queenston,  had  his 
boats  and  loading  taken  to  Chippewa,  where  he  took  in  pro- 
visions to  complete  his  cargoes,  which  had  been  purchased  at 
Canandaigua  and  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Irondequoit  and 
the  lake  in  open  boats  and  arrived  a day  or  two  before. 

At  Buffalo  he  was  met  by  others  of  the  party  who  had 
come  on  by  land,  among  these,  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  (from 
whom  the  city  of  Cleveland  took  its  name),  who  by  way  of 
securing  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  to  the  expedition,  held 
a council  and  distributed  presents  among  them.  The  expe- 
dition went  on  from  here,  a part  by  the  boats,  and  a part  by 
land  with  pack-horses,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Con- 
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neaut  Creek  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1796,  and  celebrated  the 
day.  The  party  then  consisted  of  fifty-two  persons. 

No  American  vessel  had  yet  been  built,  and  some  of  the 
baggage  and  stores  for  the  troops  at  Detroit  had  been  trans- 
ported from  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  the  contractor,  Gen. 
O’Hara,  up  the  valley  of  the  Big  Beaver,  and  through  the 
wilderness  to  Detroit,  on  pack-horses. 

The  first  American  craft  that  I know  of,  as  navigating 
Lake  Ontario,  was  a Schenectady  batteau,  fitted  out  for  a 
trading  expedition  to  Canada,  in  1789,  by  John  Fellows  of 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  its  cargo  mostly  tobacco  and  tea.  On  ar- 
riving in  the  Oswego  River  he  ascertained  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  British  post  at  Oswego,  and  he 
manifested  no  little  resolution  and  enterprise  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  He  took  his  boat  up  the  Canandaigua  outlet, 
to  what  is  now  Clyde,  where  he  built  a small  log  house  (long 
known  as  the  block  house)  to  store  his  goods  until  he  cleared 
out  a sled  road  to  Sodus  Bay,  whither  he  transported  boat 
and  goods  and  pursued  his  voyage,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
secret  friends  disposed  of  his  cargo  to  great  advantage,  and 
brought  his  boat  back  into  Irondequoit  Creek  and  sold  it  to 
a man  by  the  name  of  Lusk,  who  had  that  year  begun  a set- 
tlement at  that  place. 

In  1798  a small  schooner  of  thirty  tons,  in  which  I had  an 
interest,  was  built  at  Hanford’s  Landing,  on  the  Genesee 
River,  about  three  miles  below  Rochester,  by  Eli  Granger, 
and  called  the  Jemima. 

Between  the  years  1796  and  1800  (I  am  unable  to  par- 
ticularize the  year)  the  schooner  General  Tracy  was  built  at 
Detroit,  and  in  August,  1808,  purchased  by  Porter,  Barton  & 
Co.  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  on  her  second  or  third  trip 
was  wrecked  on  the  Fort  Erie  reef  in  1809.* 

* The  first  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag  which  floated  on  Lake  Erie 
was  the  sloop  Detroit,  of  70  guns,  bought  of  the  Northwest  Company  by  the 
General  Government  in  1796,  but  soon  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  In  the 
same  year  a small  schooner,  the  Erie  Packet,  was  built  in  Canada  to  run  between 
Fort  Erie  and  Presqu’  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.).  She  was  lost  near  the  latter  place  the 
same  year.  The  schooner  Wilkeson,  which,  as  Judge  Porter  says,  was  built  at 
Detroit — one  authority  says  in  1797 — navigated  the  lake  for  some  years.  In 
1810  or  1811  she  was  overhauled  and  her  name  changed  to  the  Amelia.  In  1812 
she  was  bought  by  the  Government  and  formed  part  of  Perry’s  squadron  in  the 
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The  brig  Adams,  a Government  vessel,  was  built  about 
the  same  time  as  the  General  Tracy,  and  was  sailed  by  Capt. 
Brevoort  for  a number  of  years.  She  was  built  at  Detroit. 

A small  vessel  called  the  Good  Intent  was  built  at 
Presqu’  Isle  by  Capt.  William  Lee,  and  I believe  was  partly, 
and  perhaps  wholly,  owned  by  Rufus  S.  Reed.  She  I think 
was  built  about  1800  and  wrecked  near  Point  Abino  in  1805. 

In  1802  or  1803  the  schooner  General  Wilkeson  of  70 
tons  was  built  at  Detroit,  and  in  1811  thoroughly  repaired 
and  her  name  changed  to  Amelia.  One  half  of  her  was  pur- 
chased of  Solomon  Sibley  by  Porter,  Barton  & Co.  in  1811. 
She  was  sold  to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

In  the  winter  of  i8o2-’3  the  sloop  Contractor  of  64  tons 
was  built  at  Black  Rock  by  the  company  having  the  Govern- 
ment contract  for  the  supply  of  the  military  posts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Capt.  William  Lee,  by  whom  she  was 
sailed  until  1809,  and  afterwards  by  Capt.  James  Beard.  In 
1803  or  1804  a small  sloop  called  the  Niagara,  of  30  tons, 
was  built  at  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Niagara  River,  by  the 
United  States  Government,  but  not  put  in  commission.  She 
was  purchased  by  Porter,  Barton  & Co.  in  1806,  and  her 
name  changed  to  the  Nancy,  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Richard 
O’Neil. 

In  1806  the  schooner  Mary,  of  105  tons,  was  built  at 
Erie  by  Thomas  Wilson,  and  purchased,  the  one  half  by 
James  Rough  and  George  Bueshler,  and  the  other  half  by 
Porter,  Barton  & Co.,  in  1808,  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Rough 
until  the  war,  and  then  sold  to  the  United  States. 

In  1808,  Porter,  Barton  & Co.  purchased  the  schooner 
Ranger,  then  several  years  old,  of  George  Wilber.  She  was 
repaired  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Hathaway.  In  1810  the  sloop 
Erie  was  built  at  Black  Rock,  by  Porter,  Barton  & Co.  and 
sold  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  the  war.  The  schooner 

battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The  schooner  Good  Intent,  35  tons,  was  built  in  1800  and 
lost  on  Point  Abino  in  1805,  with  all  her  crew.  In  1799  the  brig  Adams  and 
schooner  Tracy  were  built  by  the  Government.  The  Adams  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1812,  and  afterwards  retaken  and  burnt.  In  1810  the  schooner 
Catharine  was  built  by  S.  Thompson  and  others,  at  Black  Rock;  she  was  bought 
by  the  Government  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  under  the  name  of  the 
Somers.  Up  to  the  declaration  of  war,  1812,  there  were  not  over  fifteen  sailing 
vessels  on  Lake  Erie. 
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Salina,  sailed  by  Capt.  Dobbins,  and  the  schooner  Eleanor, 
and  probably  others  that  I do  not  now  recollect,  were  built 
and  sailed  before  the  war,  but  I am  unable  to  say  where  and 
when  they  were  built,  or  by  whom  owned. 

Messrs.  Rufus  S.  Reed,  Bixby  & Murray,  of  Erie,  and 
others  whose  names  I do  not  recollect,  built  and  owned 
vessels  on  the  lake.  Mr.  Reed  was  largely  interested  in 
transporting  over  to  Waterford  and  Pittsburgh. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  I find  that  previous  to  1809,  and  dur- 
ing that  year,  the  following  vessels  had  been  built,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  lake : 

Schooner  Fair  American,  owned  by  Matthew  McNair 
of  Oswego,  Theophilus  Pease,  master;  schooner  Lark,  I. 
Goodwin,  master;  schooner  Island  Packet,  Wm.  Howell, 

master;  schooner  Eagle,  Baldwin,  master;  schooner 

Mary,  Edward  M.  Tyler,  master ; schooner  Farmer,  Samuel 
Carver,  master;  schooner  Two  Brothers,  A.  Bennet,  master; 
schooner  Experiment,  C.  Holmes,  master;  schooner  Demo- 
crat. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  war  [1812]  the  United  States 
brig  Oneida  was  built  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Woolsey. 

In  1809  the  schooner  Ontario  of  70  tons  was  built  by 
Porter,  Barton  & Co.  at  Lewiston,  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  during  the  war. 

In  1809  the  schooner  Cambria  was  built  on  an  island  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  brought  in  an  unfinished 
state  to  Lewiston,  where  she  was  purchased  and  fitted  out  by 
Porter,  Barton  & Co.,  and  her  name  changed  to  Niagara. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  vessels  the  following  were 
in  commission  in  1810:  Schooner  Diana,  A.  Montgomery, 

master ; sloop  Marion,  schooner  Charles  & Ann,  Gold 
Hunter,  and  Genesee  Packet.  Messrs.  Matthew  McNair, 
Townsend,  Bronson  & Co.,  Thomas  H.  Wentworth,  and 
Capt.  Eagle,  were  the  principal  owners  and  forwarders  on 
Lake  Ontario  previous  to  the  war. 

A number  of  vessels  on  both  lakes,  owned  and  armed 
during  the  war  by  the  United  States,  were  afterwards  sold 
and  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes. 
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With  one  exception  the  originals  of  the  following  letters  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  all  but  the  last  two 
having  been  preserved  with  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  papers. 
The  letter  to  Myron  Holley  (Niagara  Falls,  Jan.  3,  1817)  was  pub- 
lished with  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  for  1817.  In 
connection  with  the  preceding  autobiographical  narrative,  and  Mr. 
Robinson’s  admirable  review  of  Judge  Porter’s  career,  the  publica- 
tion of  these  letters — until  now,  unprinted — may  be  welcomed.  They 
appear  as  written,  correction  or  annotation  being  uncalled  for. 

[no  place] 

Mr.  Joseph  Ellicott 

Sir:  If  you  should  not  procure  the  provisions  which  you  are 

wanting  on  the  terms  which  you  now  propose,  and  should  conclude 
to  employ  some  person  to  purchase  and  put  it  up,  I will  undertake  the 
business  for  you  at  one  dollar  per  bbl,  of  purchasing,  putting  up  in 
good  order  and  transporting  to  the  different  places  as  you  may  direct, 
you  to  pay  all  expences  which  shall  accrue  excepting  my  own  time — 
or  if  you  should  wish  to  purchase  Oxen,  Horses  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind  in  this  Country,  you  will  please  to  give  me  directions  if  you 
think  proper  & I will  faithfully  attend  to  the  business. 

I am  Sir  your  Obt 

Servt.  Augs  Porter. 

Nov.  29th,  1797. 


Buffalow  Creek  Oct.  15th  1798. 

Dear  Sir  : I arived  at  this  place  last  Evening  from  Kateragus, 

having  completed  the  Reservation  at  that  place,  on  my  arrival  I re- 
cieved  your  letter  dated  at  this  place,  and  shall  immediately  attend 
to  its  contents,  am  very  sorry  that  I did  not  arive  in  time  to  have 
made  out  the  Maps  & field  notes  to  forward  by  Mr.  Barker  the 
bearer,  but  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  opportunities 
hereafter.  I am  Sir  with  due  Respect 

Your  Obedient  Servt. 

Aug's  Porter. 


Joseph  Ellicott,  Esq. 


Buffalo  Creek,  Oct.  16,  1798. 

Dear  Sir  : Inclosed  is  a map  and  survey  of  the  Kateragus  Res- 

ervation. By  the  survey  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  north  south 
lines  is  not  run  a due  north  as  was  directed,  but  that  it  varies  25  to 
East,  this  was  occasioned  by  an  alteration  of  variation  of  the  needle 
on  the  line  to  which  the  above  line  was  to  run  parallel  too,  but  this 
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error  was  so  small  that  I concluded  (by  the  advise  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son) not  to  correct  it,  but  to  lay  off  as  much  land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  tract  as  was  excluded  by  this  error.  Otherwise  I the  Survey 
is  exactly  agreeably  to  orders,  containing  the  exact  quantity  of  acres, 
as  I run  the  closeing  line  (which  was  the  north  eight  mile  line) 
through  and  corrected  it  back. 

I shall  tomorrow  begin  the  survey  of  the  Reservation  at  this 
place,  having  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date  by 
Capt.  Johnston,  every  part  of  which  I shall  endeavor  to  attend 
strictly  to. 

I shall  agreeably  to  your  request  forward  by  the  same  convey- 
ance which  conveys  this,  a line  to  my  brother  respecting  Mr.  Stod- 
dard’s traverse  of  the  road.  And 

Remain,  Sir  with  respect 

Your  Obt.  Servt, 

Aug’s  Porter. 

Joseph  Ellicott,  Esq. 


Canandarque  Nov.  17,  1799 

Messrs.  Clark  & Street. 

The  Bearer  Mr.  Landon  is  employed  by  me  to  take  on  some 
Loading  from  Niagara  to  Presqu’  Isle;  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
assistance  in  sending  it  from  Queenston  to  Ft.  Erie,  or  perhaps  he 
may  only  want  your  aid  to  deliver  it  at  Chippawa.  If  you  will  give 
him  such  assistance  as  he  may  want,  in  forwarding  his  loading  to 
Presque  Isle,  I will  account  to  you  for  the  expense  & trouble  on  re- 
ceiving your  bill  by  Mr.  Landon.  I will  also  request  you  to  send  me 
your  bill  for  transportation  of  loading  last  July — which  shall  be  paid 
on  receiving  the  Bills. 

I am,  Sirs,  your 

Obt.  Servt. 

Aug’s  Porter. 


Canandarque,  March  25th  1802. 

Sir  : The  republicans  in  this  county  are  determined  to  support 

at  the  ensuing  Election  for  Members  of  Assembly,  persons  professing 
republican  sentiments,  and  in  conformity  with  this  determination 
have  pick’d  on  yourself  as  a proper  person  to  be  supported,  and  have 
requested  me  to  write  you  on  the  subject,  and  know  if  you  will  suffer 
yourself  to  be  considered  as  a candidate.  In  forming  your  deter- 
mination on  this  subject,  I believe  you  may  do  it  with  the  fullest 
assurance  of  success  in  case  [?you]  are  run.  I therefore  hope  and 
request  that  you  will  not  refuse.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
an  answer  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  may  be. 

I am,  sir,  with  esteem,  Yours  respectfully, 

Aug’s  Porter. 

Mr.  J.  Ellicott. 


Albany,  March  7th  1803 

Dear  Sir:  I have  this  day  written  to  Col°.  Fish  proposing  to 

him  whether  it  might  not  be  best,  for  yourself,  and  him,  and  his 
friends  to  enter  into  a compromise  relative  to  the  organization  of 
your  County. 
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As  this  is  soon  to  take  place  & as  unanimity  is  important  in  your 
County  I would  sugest  to  you  whether  if  he  should  come  forward 
and  make  some  proposals  to  you  relative  to  a compromise  whether 
you  had  not  better  relinquish  a part  of  your  arrangement,  and  suffer 
him  to  participate  in  some  of  the  Offices  of  the  County. 

Mr.  Phelps  is  in  this  place  and  informs  me  that  a short  time  be- 
fore he  left  home  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Canandaigua, 
where  it  was  agreed  that  you  was  to  be  one  of  the  Candidates  for 
member  of  Assembly  at  the  next  election.  To  this  I most  cordially 
concur  and  will  thro’  the  little  influence  which  I have  into  the  scale 
to  promote  your  Election. 

I this  day  received  the  petition  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  Ontario  to  be  authorized  to  raise  money  to  build  a bridge  across 
Genesee  River,  it  has  come  rather  late  in  the  session  but  I shall  if 
possible  get  a law  passed,  giving  them  that  power. 

A statement  by  Judge  Livingston  of  the  trial  of  the  Indian  at 
Canandarque  has  been  laid  before  the  house  of  Assembly  this  day, 
and  no  doubt  from  what  passed  but  he  will  be  pardoned. 

Nothing  very  important  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature  this 
Session,  we  go  on  very  harmoniously  with  very  little  opposition  from 
the  Feds,  as  they  are  in  the  Senate  only  as  about  one,  to  two  Re- 
publicans, and  in  the  Assembly,  as  about  one  to  four. 

I am  Sir  respectfully  your  obedient  Servt 

Aug’s  Porter. 

J.  Ellicott,  Esq. 


Canandarque,  April  21st,  1803. 

Dear  Sir:  I wrote  you  a few  days  since  that  Polidon  B.  Wisner, 

with  others,  would  be  supported  in  this  quarter  for  member  of  As- 
sembly. Since  that  time  the  republicans  in  this  quarter  have  agreed 
to  support  John  Swift  in  place  of  Wisner.  I hope  it  may  suit  you  to 
support  Swift. 

Our  ticket  then  will  be,  John  Swift,  Ezra  Patterson  and  Daniel 
Chapin  for  Assembly,  and  Caleb  Hyde  for  Senate. 

I am  sir,  respectfully  your 

Obt.  Servt 

Aug’s  Porter. 

Mr.  J.  Ellicott. 


Canandarque  [no  date.] 

Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  from  Albany  I lodged  one  night  with 

your  brother,  we  had  conversation  relative  to  the  persons  to  be  sup- 
ported for  Assembly  at  the  ensuing  election.  Polidon  B.  Wisner, 
Dan’l  Chapin  and  my  brother,  it  was  supposed  would  be  run  by  the 
republicans,  and  your  brother  informed  me  he  had  written  you  to 
that  effect.  But  since  that  time  my  brother  has  declined  being  con- 
sidered a candidate,  and  we  have  here  agreed  to  run  Ezra  Patterson 
of  Geneva  in  his  place.  I hope  this  may  meet  your  approbation,  if 
so  hope  you  will  support  him. 

Gen’l  Caleb  Hyde  of  Tioga  is  the  republican  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor for  this  district. 

I am  sir  respectfully 

Your  obt.  servt. 

Aug’s  Porter. 

Mr.  B.  Ellicott. 
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Canandarque  Feb  y 13,  1804. 

Sir:  The  bearer  Mr.  Landon  tells  me  he  understands  that  you 

are  irrecting  a building  which  you  design  for  a Hotell,  he  now  goes 
to  Batavia  with  a view  to  obtain  of  you  a lease  and  privilege  of  keep- 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Landon  tells  me  he  is  unacquainted  with  you,  and  has  re- 
quested me  make  him  known. 

I can  say  that  I have  for  several  years  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  and  have  had  considerable  business  to  transact  with  him, 
that  I have  always  found  him  to  possess  strict  integrity  and  honesty. 
His  wife  is  from  a very  respectable  family  and  is  herself  respectable. 

If  you  have  not  leased  your  house  and  should  conclude  to  let  it 
to  Mr.  Landon,  I promise  he  will  keep  it  to  your  satisfaction  he 
possesses  considerable  property  which  would  perhaps  enable  him  to 
commence  the  business  under  better  advantages  than  almost  any  one 
who  would  undertake  it. 

I am  sir  respectfully  your  Obt 

Servt 


Joseph  Ellicott,  Esq. 


Aug's  Porter. 


Canandarque,  March  31st,  1804. 

Sir:  The  election  is  just  at  hand,  and  no  men  are  yet  proposed 

except  by  the  Federalists  to  be  suported  for  Assembly.  Your  name 
has  been  much  talked  of,  and  I have  not  the  least  dout,  but  if  you 
will  agree  to  be  the  Candidate  that  you  can  be  elected  by  a great 
Majority.  From  an  unhappy  misunderstanding  which  happened  be- 
tween us  one  year  ago  you  may  perhaps  entertain  doubts  as  to  my 
sincerity  in  the  present  proposition,  but  if  you  will  agree  to  run  I 
conclude  the  result  of  the  Election  will  convince  you  of  our  sincerity. 
I assure  you  that  you  can  run  well  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county. 
I expect  Daniel  Lewis  of  Geneva  & yourself  will  be  supported  in  this 
quarter,  & I think  N.  Gorham  or  Daniel  Chapin  for  the  other.  It 
may  be  objected  by  some  that  Mr.  Lewis  & Mr.  Gorham  are  Federal- 
ists, but  I expect  that  Lewis  will  be  supported  by  all  parties  in  his 
own  neighbourhood. 

Be  so  good  as  to  write  me  immediately  on  the  subject  as  it  is  of 
consequence  to  promote  our  Candidates  soon. 

As  to  Governor  I have  not  heard  who  you  intend  to  support.  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  part  you  intend  taking  in  that  business — for 
myself  I shall  support  Colo.  Burr,  but  I shall  now  declare  to  you 
that  whichever  of  the  candidates  you  support  for  Governor  it  will 
make  no  kind  of  difference  with  me  as  to  giving  you  my  support  for 
Assembly. 

I am  sir,  respectfully  your 

Obt.  Servt, 

Aug's  Porter. 

J.  Ellicott,  Esq. 


Sclosser  July  14th  1806 

Sir:  The  bearer  Mr.  Short,  is  a gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
who  has  sold  his  property  in  the  County  of  Ontario,  for  about  four 
thousand  dollars,  he  is  now  in  pursuit  of  a place  to  resettle  himself, 
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from  information  from  me  he  has  been  induced  to  go  on  to  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  Holland  Company’s  Land  to  view  the  country  and  ex- 
amine the  Outlet  of  the  Chautauqua  Lake,  with  respect  to  its  naviga- 
tion. I have  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Short  respecting  the 
salt  trade  from  Onondago  to  Pittsburgh,  and  as  the  great  difficulty 
of  that  trade  is  that  of  transporting  the  salt  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Alegena  river,  Mr.  Short  has  been  to  explore  the  Outlet  of  the  Lake 
and  also  French  Creek,  to  satisfy  himself  which  is  the  most  eligible 
for  navigation. 

If  Mr.  Short  should  have  a wish  to  settle  himself  on  the  waters 
of  the  Chautauqua  I prosume  he  would  be  a useful  man  in  giving  aid 
to  a settlement  in  that  quarter.  You  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Short 
is  a man  of  business  and  sustains  the  character  of  an  honest  and  re- 
spectable man.  I should  be  extremely  glad  if  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  a .situation  that  would  suit  him. 

I am  sir  respectfully 

Your  Obt.  Servt 

Joseph  Ellicott,  Esq.  Aug’s  Porter. 


Schlosser  Sept.  15th  1808 

Sir  : I have  a neighbor  who  is  desirous  of  taking  up  and  settling 

two  tracts  of  land  lying  in  township  No.  13  in  the  9th  Range,  one 
tract  is  described  as  part  of  lot  No.  10  and  was  taken  up  in  Feby 
1805  by  James  Turer[?],  the  other  tract  is  described  as  the  north 
part  of  lot  No.  19  and  the  south  part  of  lot  No.  15,  and  was  taken 
up  by  Zachariah  Warner  on  the  13th  day  of  May  1804.  Some  little 
improvement  has  been  made  on  these  lots  but  they  are  as  I am  in- 
formed now  abandoned.  The  man  who  wishes  to  take  them  now 
can  procure  an  Assignment  of  the  Articles  given  by  the  Holland 
Company  in  case  the  price  can  be  reduced  to  the  present  price  at 
which  you  are  now  selling  lands  in  the  Neighbourhood.  If  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  I will  communicate  the  information  to 
my  neighbour. 

I am  respectfully  your 

Obt.  Servt 

Jos.  Ellicott  Esq.  Aug’s  Porter. 


Schlosser,  August  28th  1809. 

Sir:  The  Bearer  goes  out  to  Batavia  to  take  up  a lot  of  land.  I 

am  indebted  to  him  and  he  call’d  on  me  for  money  to  pay  the  sum 
required  to  be  advanced  on  the  lot,  & not  having  it  by  me  I take  the 
liberty  to  request  you  to  consider  this  as  my  order  on  you  for  twenty 
seven  dollars,  to  go  in  payment  of  the  advance  he  is  to  make  on  the 
lot  he  is  about  to  take  up.  The  amount  of  this  order  I shall  be  able 
to  pay  you  in  a short  time. 

I am  Sir  respectfully  your 

Obedient  Servant 

Joseph  Ellicott  Esq.  Augs  Porter. 


Fort  Schlosser,  Feb’y  25th  1810 
Dr  Sir:  On  the  28th  of  August  last  I gave  Gilbert  Hinds  an 

order  on  you  for  $27,  to  apply  as  payment  on  a lot  of  land  he  took 
up  about  that  time.  I now  enclose  a Bank  bill  of  $20,  and  a County 
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order  of  $10,  out  of  which  you  will  please  receive  the  ammount  of 
the  order  above  mentioned,  and  endorse  the  residue  on  A.  Porter  & 
B.  Barton’s  Note. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  re- 
turn of  Mail. 

I find  that  the  settlers  on  Tonawanta  Creek  are  felling  large 
quantities  of  timber  into  the  Creek,  by  which  means  the  navigation 
of  the  stream  is  very  much  injured,  and  the  timber  floating  down  the 
current  has  done  great  damage  to  the  Bridge  near  the  mouth  and 
was  very  near  last  spring  carrying  the  whole  off.  I believe  the  navi- 
gation naturally  from  its  mouth  to  the  Indian  Village  is  very  good  & 
I believe  in  time  may  be  very  useful  to  the  country.  The  people 
along  this  river  are  much  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  and 
I prosume  you  are  in  the  Navigation.  Would  you  not  be  willing  to 
write  to  Mr.  Clarke  our  representative  and  request  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  procure  this  stream  declared  a public  highway  from  its 
mouth  to  the  Tonewanta  Village  ? or  such  distance  as  you  may 
deem  proper  to  preserve  the  Navigation. 

I have  written  him  on  the  subject,  and  prosuming  there  can  be  no 
objections  to  such  a measure,  as  I conclude  there  is  no  mill  seats  in 
this  distance,  the  stream  therefore  must  be  more  valuable  for  naviga- 
tion than  for  any  other  purpose. 

I am  sir  Very  respectfully  your  Obt.  Servt 

Aug's  Porter. 

Joseph  Ellicott  Esq. 


Manchester  March  20th  1810. 

Sir  : Two  weeks  ago  I enclosed  to  you  in  a letter  a county  order 

of  ten  dollars  and  a Bank  bill  of  $20,  to  which  letter  I have  received 
no  answer.  As  it  contained  money  you  will  confer  a particular 
favour  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  or  no  it  has  been  received. 

I am  Sir  very  respectfully 
Your  obdt.  Servt. 

Joseph  Ellicott  Esq.  Augs  Porter 


Manchester,  Dec.  27,  1815 

Sir  : I send  you  a copy  of  so  much  of  a letter  rec’d  from  my 

brother  dated  the  4th  Instant  at  New  York  as  relates  to  the  subject 
of  a steamboat. 

“I  have  made  very  particular  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  expense 
of  a steam  boat  and  I find  that  an  excellent  engine  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  a boat  of  100  tons  (which  after  deducting  the  weight 
of  the  engine  &c.  will  leave  70  tons  for  freight)  will  cost  13,000  to 
13,500  dollars.  The  boat  will  cost  about  4,000  dolls,  and  Fulton’s  ex- 
clusive right  for  the  Niagara  about  3,000  dolls,  making  an  aggregate 
of  about  20,000  dolls.  The  men  with  whom  I have  conversed,  Ogden 
& others,  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  her  stem  the  rapids 
altho  the  current  should  be  7 miles  an  hour. 

“I  shall  leave  this  for  Washington  in  the  morning  and  be  here 
again  the  fore  part  of  January.  In  the  mean  time  I wish  you  to 
consult  Mr.  Barton,  Townsend  &c.  & write  me  your  determination, 
as  no  time  should  be  lost  if  you  conclude  to  build,  instruct  me  to 
make  the  necessary  contracts.  Mr.  David  Parish  is  about  to  build  a 
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steam  boat  to  run  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Niagara  and  an  other  com- 
pany is  forming  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit.” 

I shall  by  mail  tomorrow  write  my  brother  giving  him  instruc- 
tions to  make  contracts  for  the  engines  &c.  agreeably  to  the  under- 
standing yesterday.  In  case  you  should  have  any  different  ideas  on 
the  subject  please  communicate  them  in  time  that  I may  understand 
them  before  writing. 

Yours  respectfully 

[To  Charles  Townsend.]  Aug's  Porter. 


Niagara  Falls,  January  3d,  1817. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  of  August  last  was  received, 

requesting  of  me  answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

What  is  the  kind  of  rock,  through  which  your  canal  is  exca- 
vated ? 

What  is  the  length,  depth,  and  width  of  such  excavation?  What 
was  the  expense  of  it? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  expense  of  excavating  a 
canal,  30  feet  wide,  and  5 feet  deep,  for  one  mile,  through  the  com- 
mon limestone  rock,  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  Genesee  River? 
In  reply  to  these  inquiries  I would  answer.  The  kind  of  rock  is 
horizontal  strata  or  layers  of  limestone,  of  6 to  24  inches  thick.  The 
horizontal  joints,  between  these  layers,  are  so  open,  that  there  is  very 
little  difficulty  in  separating  the  layers.  These  layers  are  separated 
by  perpendicular  cracks,  dividing  them  into  irregular  and  unequal 
slabs,  of  from  one  to  6 or  8 feet  square.  These  slabs  are  so  sound 
as  to  blast  well,  and  are  very  pure  limestone,  so  that  an  augur,  suit- 
ably tempered,  will  not  batter,  but  will  last  until  the  friction  on  the 
stone  wears  it  out. 

The  length  of  my  canal  is  20  rods,  its  width  71-2  feet,  on  an 
average,  its  depth  in  the  rock  5 feet,  besides  one  foot  of  earth  on 
the  top  of  the  rock. 

It  cost  about  $500. 

To  excavate  a mile  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  the  same  width 
and  depth,  would  of  course  cost  $8,000.  My  canal  being  the  depth 
required,  viz.  5 feet,  and  one  fourth  part  of  the  width  required,  viz. 
71-2  feet,  it  follows  that  four  times  as  much  rock  would  require  to 
be  removed  from  a canal  30  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  as  from  one 
of  the  size  of  mine : In  that  proportion,  then,  it  would  cost  $32,000 

per  mile.  It  is  however  my  opinion,  that  one  of  30  feet  wide,  would 
by  no  means  cost  in  the  same  proportion,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  because  in  first  making  an  opening,  the  rocks  are  all  bound 
together  in  such  a manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  any  single 
stone  or  rock  without  blasting;  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  blasts 
have  little  or  no  effect.  Whereas,  after  an  opening  is  made,  the  rock 
being  separated  both  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  joints,  many  of 
them  may  be  removed  without  breaking,  either  by  hand  or  the  aid  of 
cattle ; and  those  too  large  to  be  removed  whole  may  be  broken  by  a 
sledge  or  with  a single  blast. 

Secondly,  the  width  of  the  canal  will  enable  you  to  remove  very 
large  rocks,  by  the  aid  of  oxen,  much  easier  than  they  could  be 
hoisted  by  a windlass,  which  was  the  way  most  of  mine  were  done. 
Many  of  those  which  I was  obliged  to  blast  to  enable  me  to  handle 
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them,  might  have  been  removed  by  oxen,  could  I have  used  them. 
For  these  reasons  I have  no  doubt,  that  a canal  through  the  same 
kind  of  rock,  which  mine  passes  (and  it  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  generally  between  Lake  Erie  and  Genesee  River),  of  30  feet 
wide  and  5 feet  deep,  might  be  made  for  double  what  one  of  the  size 
of  mine  would  cost,  viz.  it  might  be  made  for  $16,000  per  mile. 

I am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  Myron  Holley,  Esq.  Augustus  Porter. 

[One  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 


Bank  of  Niagara  3d  July  1818. 

Dear  Sir:  A Gentleman  of  the  board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank 

has  an  inclination  to  resign  his  seat;  it  has  ever  been  our  wishes  to 
induce  you  to  become  a member  of  this  board.  Permit  us  therefore 
to  solicit  you  to  consent  to  fill  this  vacancy,  as  a measure  tending  to 
draw  the  respectability  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

We  are  mo.  Respecty  Sir 

Your  Very  Ob  Sert, 

Augs  Porter,  Archd.  S.  Clarke,  J.  Brisbane,  Jno.  G.  Camp, 
E.  Walden,  J.  Harrison,  Benjamin  Caryl. 

Joseph  Ellicott,  Esquire,  Batavia. 


The  Bank  of  Niagara  was  Buffalo’s  first  bank,  organized  in  July, 
1816.  Augustus  Porter  was  one  of  the  original  directors,  as  Mr. 
Robinson  has  stated  (p.  260).  Accepting  the  invitation  of  Judge 
Porter  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Ellicott  became  a director,  but  re- 
signed in  1819.  The  original  desk  used  by  Isaac  Kibbe,  the  first 
president  of  the  bank,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society. 

An  amusing  reminder  of  the  political  animosities  between  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans  a century  ago  is  afforded  by  a letter  from 
James  B.  Mower  of  Canandaigua,  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  dated  May  7, 
1804,  in  which  we  read:  “Augustus  Porter  alias  the  political  trim- 

mer, is  down , and  in  God’s  name  let  him  be  there.”  Another  glimpse 
of  Judge  Porter’s  interest  in  politics  is  afforded  by  a letter  from 
Jonas  Williams  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  dated  April  10,  1807:  “Last  Tuesday 
I attended  Town  Meeting,  the  people  were  quite  Noisey  and  chos 
Daniel  Chapin  Supervisor,  Gillet  Town  Clerk  &c.  In  the  evening  the 
republicans  called  a Meeting  and  agreed  firmly  to  Support  the  Ticket 
you  sent  me,  and  to  have  their  proceedings  published  in  the  Mes- 
enger.  Augustus  Porter  drew  up  the  resolutions  and  appeared  to 
be  a firm  friends  to  Tompkins,  which  was  rather  unexpected  to 
most  of  the  People  in  Buffalo.”  [. Ellicott  yVNS.]  Judge  Porter 
was  public-spirited,  and  independent ; his  character  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  pages  is  ample  answer  to  the  epithets  of  a forgotten 
campaign. 


JUDAH  COLT’S  NARRATIVE 


EXPERIENCES  AS  PIONEER  SURVEYOR  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK, 
AND  AS  AGENT  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  POPULA- 
TION COMPANY,  1789-1808.* 


I was  born  at  Lyme,  in  the  County  of  New  London,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1761.  My 
father’s  name  was  Joseph;  he  was  born  27th  February, 
1727,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  October,  1787.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Desire  Pratt,  nth  of  May,  1755.  Of  our  family 
there  were  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  first-born  was 
Josiah,  who  was  born  5th  September,  1757,  and  died  June, 
1777;  Deborah  was  born  27th  October,  1759;  myself,  1st 
July,  1761;  Desire,  born  nth  April,  1763;  Assenath,  born 
19th  October,  1764;  Joseph,  born  17th  April,  1766;  Samuel, 
born  23d  June,  1771 ; Jabez,  born  19th  January,  1772. 

From  the  time  of  my  birth  until  I arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  I resided  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in 
my  father’s  family,  assisting  him  in  working  his  farm  from 
Spring  until  Fall,  and  in  the  winter  months  was  sent  to  the 
common  English  and  grammar  schools,  where  I learned 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ; and  having  made  consder- 
able  proficiency  in  these  branches  I taught  a school  during 

* Now  first  published,  from  the  original  manuscript,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  owner,  Miss  Frances  L.  Spencer,  Erie,  Pa.  Extracts  from  it  are  utilized  in 
Sanford’s  “History  of  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.”  Some  portions  relating  solely 
to  family  and  personal  matters  are  here  omitted. 
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the  winter  of  1782  at  Saybrook,  North  Society ; in  the  winter 
of  1783  in  the  North  Quarter  of  Lyme,  in  the  winter  1784  in 
the  Old  Society  of  Lyme ; and  after  laboring  with  my  father 
on  his  farm  from  first  of  April,  1784,  until  first  of  November 
following,  I resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  my  parents  to  let  me  make  a 
voyage  to  the  south’ard. 

Accordingly  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1784,  took 
passage  in  the  sloop  Betsy,  Elnathan  Hatch,  master,  for 
North  Carolina,  and  sailed  same  day.  On  the  16th  we 
fetched  into  New  London  harbor,  where  we  continued  until 
the  23d,  when  we  again  sailed  for  the  Carolinas ; but  meet- 
ing with  adverse  winds  and  tempestuous  weather,  we  were 
sundry  times  drove  off  the  coast,  and  after  being  drove  to 
and  fro  from  the  day  we  left  the  harbor  of  New  London 
until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1785,  we  made  the  Island  of 
Bermuda,  where  we  continued  until  the  1st  of  February, 
disposing  of  a perishing  cargo  and  repairing  our  vessel. 

We  again  set  sail  for  N.  Carolina.  We  again  had  to 
encounter  sundry  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  after  a passage 
of  14  days  we  made  the  harbor  of  Ocrecoch  [Ocrecoke],  N. 
Carolina,  and  sail’d  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Bath,  at  the 
mouth  of  Tar  river.  While  our  vessel  lay  there  I hired  me 
a horse  and  rode  to  Newbern,  situate  about  40  miles  west 
[southwest]  at  the  junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers. 
After  spending  a short  time  in  that  quarter  I returned  to 
Bath,  and  from  thence  we  sailed  to  the  island  of  Matta- 
musskeal  up  the  Sound  toward  Edington,  where  I con- 
tinued until  about  the  23d  of  April,  during  which  time  I 
taught  a school  about  two  months.  The  24th  I took  passage 
in  a packet  boat,  for  the  Capes  of  Ocrecoke  and  from  thence 
took  passage  in  a small  sloop  bound  to  New  York,  where  I 
arrived  the  last  of  April,  after  a pleasant  passage  of  about 
seven  days.  From  thence  took  passage  in  a vessel  for  Con- 
necticut, where  I arrived  about  the  1st  of  May,  after  being 
absent  about  six  months  and  two  weeks ; had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  my  parents,  brethren  and  sisters  in  good  health,  and 
made  welcome  by  them.  While  absent  on  this  tour,  which 
on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year  was  very  dangerous,  I 
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was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost  at  sea,  but  my  time 
was  to  be  prolonged ; and  as  usual,  on  setting  out  on  my 
voyage,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  put  up  at  the  request 
of  my  parents  for  my  safe  return,  and  my  pious  parents,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  prayed  to  God  daily  for  my  safe  re- 
turn. Their  prayers  I trust  were  heard.  As  this  was  the 
first  of  my  going  abroad,  I was  as  unacquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  as  a young  man  of  my  age  could  be ; of 
course  had  much  to  learn,  and  many  obstacles  and  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

I continued  in  my  father’s  family,  laboring  with  him  in 
the  farming  line,  until  about  the  first  of  August  following, 
when  I received  an  invitation  from  my  uncle  Harris  Colt  to 
accompany  him  on  a tour  to  Vermont,  to  explore  a town- 
ship of  land  of  which  he  was  an  agent  and  my  father  a small 
shareholder.  I accompanied  him  to  Arlington  in  Vermont, 
where  Governor  Chittenton*  then  resided.  On  inquiry  we 
were  informed  that  the  township  was  not  run  off  by  the  sur- 
veyor general,  and  could  not  be  subdivided  into  lots  as  was 
our  intention  to  do.  We  returned  back  to  Williamstown, 
where  I engaged  in  a school,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  my  uncle,  who  returned  back  to  Connecticut. 

I continued  in  this  place  teaching  school  until  April,  1786, 
when  falling  in  company  with  a Mr.  Thomas  Sheldon,  a 
merchant  residing  at  Lansingburgh,  State  of  New  York,  I 
engaged  to  live  with  him.  I accordingly  took  leave  of  my 
friends  at  Williamstown  and  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Sheldon, 
tending  to  a store  of  dry-goods  and  keeping  of  accounts, 
where  I continued  until  April  1787;  there  I formed  an 
agreeable  acquaintance  and  time  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
Having  been  absent  from  my  father’s  family  about  ten 
months  I felt  it  my  duty  to  return  home  and  pay  them  a 
visit.  I arrived  at  Lyme  about  the  first  of  May,  where  I 
found  my  friends  all  well. 

I continued  with  them  until  about  the  first  of  June,  when 
I began  to  think  and  talk  of  returning  to  Lansingburgh.  My 
father  appeared  desirous  to  have  me  settle  down  on  part  of 

* Thomas  Chittenden,  Governor  of  Vermont  from  1778,  before  its  formal 
separation  from  New  York  was  recognized,  till  1789,  and  again,  1790-97. 
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his  farm  and  become  settled,  and  made  me  proposals  which 
were  such  as  a kind  parent  would  do;  but  having  seen  a 
better  country  for  obtaining  an  estate  by  labor,  than  the  one 
I was  raised  in,  I excused  myself  from  accepting  his  offer, 
and  gave  him  such  reasons  as  I conceived  satisfied  him.  I 
however  discovered  in  his  countenance  and  conversation  his 
anxiety  for  my  present  and  future  welfare;  [he]  cautioned 
me  against  falling  into  bad  company,  against  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  for  which  I 
thanked  him. 

About  the  first  week  in  June,  1787,  I took  leave  of  my 
affectionate  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  set  out  again 
for  Lansingburgh.  I never  saw  my  father  again.  After 
returning  to  Lansingburgh  I continued  in  the  employ  of 
Thomas  Sheldon,  and  lastly  a few  months  with  Mr.  Stephen 
Gorham,  who  was  then  a respectable  merchant  in  that  vil- 
lage. About  the  1st  of  November  I was  informed  by  letter 
of  the  death  of  my  father  who  died  as  above  related  about 
the  1 5th  October.  I immediately  closed  up  my  affairs  in  that 
quarter  and  returned  to  my  friends  at  Lyme.  . . . 

I continued  at  home  during  the  fall  and  winter,  assisting 
as  one  of  the  administrators  with  my  mother  in  settling  the 
estate,  and  dividing  it  among  the  heirs,  which  I trust  was 
done  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  estate  took  place  23d-25th  March,  1787.  As  the 
spring  opened  I once  more  took  hold  of  the  plow,  and  with 
my  brother  Joseph  commenced  husbanding  the  farm,  which 
we  prosecuted  to  good  effect.  For  the  first  time  however  in 
this  quarter,  be  it  remembered,  the  wheat  crops  were  gen- 
erally cut  off  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and  among  others  was  the 
wheat  which  was  on  our  farm. 

On  the  20th  May,  1788,  I set  out  on  a journey  to  view  a 
piece  of  land  situate  and  lying  in  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Canada  Creek  which  falls  into  the  Mohawk  a few  miles 
above  the  German  Flats,  then  Montgomery  County  and 
State  of  New  York,  being  part  of  a tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Royal  Grant,  it  being  a piece  of  land  I held  in  common 
with  Richard  Sill,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  Albany,  and 
who  had  purchased  this  tract  of  land  the  year  before  at 
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public  sale.  My  intention  was  to  have  made  an  improve- 
ment on  it  if  I should  have  fancied  it  for  a farm,  which  by 
the  by  did  not  suit  me ; and  after  a short  stay  in  that  quarter, 
which  was  then  an  entire  new  country,  I returned  back  to 
Lyme,  13th  June,  where  I spent  the  summer  and  ensuing 
winter  residing  with  my  mother  and  brethren  and  sisters. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  1788  a treaty  was  held  with 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  at  the  Seneca  Lake,  Genesee 
country,  now  the  town  of  Geneva,  by  Oliver  Phelps  and  one 
of  the  Livingstons.  They  succeeded  in  part,  but  the  princi- 
pal purchase  was  put  off  until  the  year  following.  From 
the  time  of  [my]  return,  viz.,  from  13th  June,  1788,  to  the 
30th  May,  1789,  nothing  took  place  worth  relating;  my 
time  was  principally  taken  up  in  farming  business,  [and] 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  estate  of  my  deceased  father.  [I] 
occasionally  rode  abroad  to  some  of  the  neighboring  towns 
on  parties  of  pleasure,  and  having  it  in  contemplation  for 
some  time  of  taking  another  tour  westward,  I left  the  care 
of  all  domestic  concerns  with  my  brother  Joseph  Colt,  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1789,  I set  out  [on]  my  journey  west- 
ward, with  full  determination  of  fixing  on  some  place  for  a 
permanent  settlement;  having,  previous  to  my  setting  out, 
shipped  some  provisions,  farming  utensils,  clothing,  &c., 
for  Albany,  which  were  transported  by  water  by  way  of  New 
York  to  Albany  ( 1st  June,  1789)  ; and  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  my  aged  mother,  brethren  and  sisters,  I set 
out  [on]  my  journey  for  Albany,  where  I arrived  on  the  4th 
of  June.  It  was  in  this  place  I remained  for  some  days  in  a 
dilemma  what  course  next  to  pursue,  whether  to  go  and 
begin  to  work  on  the  tract  of  land  I owned  situate  on  Canada 
Creek,  Montgomery  County,  or  to  accompany  Oliver  Phelps, 
Esq.,  and  sundry  other  adventurers  to  the  Genesee  Country, 
who  were  then  at  Albany  and  were  shortly  to  set  out  for  that 
quarter. 

After  deliberating  for  some  time  I resolved  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  settling  on  the  land  above  mentioned,  and  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Phelps  westward,  who  had  used  many  per- 
suasive arguments  for  that  purpose.  And  as  kind  Provi- 
dence would  order  it,  it  proved  to  be  a very  fortunate  ad- 
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venture,  respecting  which  I shall  be  more  minute  in  relating 
circumstances  than  [of]  some  former  periods  of  my  life. 

My  goods,  &c.,  which  I had  shipped  to  this  place  ar- 
riving, I rigged  the  wagon,  and  put  in  one  of  Mr.  Phelps’s 
horses  with  mine,  took  part  of  his  baggage,  and  on  the  6th 
inst.  set  out  [on]  our  journey  for  Geneseo,  about  13  persons 
in  company.  We  drove  our  wagon  to  the  German  Flats,  and 
the  road  being  rough  our  wagon  broke  and  [we]  left  it  and 
proceeded  from  thence  on  horseback,  every  one  carrying  his 
own  baggage  &c.  We  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  river, 
through  a scattering  Dutch  settlement,  neither  the  country 
nor  the  manner  of  the  people  any  way  inviting  and  the  ac- 
commodations very  poor.  We  crossed  the  Mohawk  river  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  where  Utica  is  now  builded,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  inst.,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  or  two 
small  log  houses.  We  proceeded  westward  10  miles,  and 
put  up  at  a Mr.  Blackman’s  for  the  night,  it  being  the  far- 
thermost settlement  west  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

From  thence  we  proceeded  westward,  following  a bridle 
path,  passing  through  the  Oneida  Castle,  and  at  night  en- 
camped on  the  Canesheraga  Flats.  Here  my  horse  failed 
and  could  not  keep  up  with  company  longer.  A Mr. 
Ebenezer  Curtis  agreed  to  continue  with  me,  and  move  on  as 
fast  as  my  horse  was  able. 

On  the  1 2th  we  reached  to  the  Onondaga  river  and  put 
up  at  a Maj.  Danford’s  near  the  Salt  Springs,  and  the  only 
white  family  we  found  after  leaving  Blackman’s  except  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Alburt  or  Talbut  who  resided  in  the 
Castle  of  Oneida. 

On  the  13th  we  arrived  at  the  Cayuga  Lake,  where  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Richardson  resided,  who  ferried  our 
horses  across  the  lake  in  two  canoes  lashed  together. 

On  the  14th,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Geneva  and  put  up 
at  Gilbert  or  Beny’s.  [ ?]  My  horse  gave  out  after  crossing 
the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  Lake  and  [we]  left  him  by  the  road- 
side. 

On  the  15th,  I returned  back  to  see  about  my  horse,  and 
found  him  in  the  mire,  attempting  to  cross  a muddy  run,  all 
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Town,  and  from  thence  on  horseback  in  company  with  Capt. 
Reuben  Thayer  and  a Major  Conly  to  Canadarqua. 

I arrived  at  Canadarqua  on  the  ioth  May ; had  the  pleas- 
ure of  finding  Mrs.  Colt  in  good  health ; where  I continued 
until  the  21st  May.  Mrs.  Colt  having  agreed  to  accompany 
me  to  Presque  Isle  we  made  our  arrangements  accordingly, 
leased  our  house  and  furniture,  farm,  &c.  to  my  brother 
Joseph  who  was  married  on  the  13th  to  a Miss  Betsy  Cell; 
and  on  Monday  21st  May  we  set  out  on  horseback  and  pro- 
ceeded on  by  easy  stages  by  way  of  Queenstown,  Upper 
Canada,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Erie,  viewing  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  on  our  route.  From  Fort  Erie  we  sent  our  horses 
through  by  land,  and  we  took  passage  in  a small  vessel, 
sloop  Weazle,  Dennan  [ ?]  master,  for  Presque  Isle,  where 
we  arrived  in  safety  the  31st  May. 

On  the  2d  June  we  set  out  for  Greenfield  Station,  by 
water  to  16  Mile  Creek,  where  we  were  met  with  our  horses 
that  had  been  taken  through  the  wilderness  by  Olney  F. 
Rice  [ ?].  We  arrived  at  our  station  on  Sunday  morning  of 
the  3d  of  June,  having  encamped  over  night  in  a small  cabin 
occupied  by  Aaron  Eastman  and  family.  We  were  very 
cheerfully  received  by  Mr.  Elisha  Marvin,  who  made  us 
welcome  with  such  fare  as  could  be  had. 

I continued  to  reside  at  Greenfield  with  my  family  until 
the  7th  of  November  following — was  busily  employed  dur- 
ing the  Summer  months.  The  vessel  begun  by  Elephalet 
Beebe  the  summer  of  1797  was  completed  this  year  in  season 
to  make  a trip  to  Fort  Erie.  She  was  named  the  Sloop 
Wasington  [ ? Washington] . 

An  accommodation  took  place  between  the  company  of 
Wattd  Scott  [ ?]  and  the  company  I act  as  agent  for,  respect- 
ing land  claims.  Took  a journey  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  month 
of  September ; visited  the  settlement  under  the  care  of  Jabez 
Colt  and  also  of  Col.  Dunning  [illegible]  on  the  waters  of 
Coniatte  [ ? Conneaut]  in  the  village  of  Lexington.  On  the 
ioth  October,  accompanied  about  65  of  the  company’s 
settlers  from  this  station  (Greenfield)  to  the  town  of  Erie, 
to  attend  an  election,  all  of  whom  were  in  favor  of  a Federal 
Representative. 
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On  the  7th  November  I set  out  with  Mrs.  Colt  on  horse- 
back for  Pittsburgh;  snow  about  12  inches  deep,  which  had 
been  on  the  ground  since  the  30th  of  October,  and  very  cold. 
Our  baggage  was  taken  down  French  Creek  by  water;  we 
got  to  Meadville  on  the  9th  and  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  18th 
of  November.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  back 
to  Meadville,  left  Mrs.  Colt  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Collins 
Esquire.  I returned  back  to  where  my  brother  Jabez  Colt 
was  stationed  and  continued  in  that  quarter,  viz.,  on  the 
waters  of  Shenango,  arranging  the  business  of  my  agency 
until  the  4th  of  January  1799.  From  the  2d  December  until 
the  4th  inst.  continued  snowing  with  but  little  interruption. 
I returned  back  to  Meadville  in  company  with  my  brother, 
and  on  the  6th  inst.  he  set  out  with  me  for  Pittsburgh,  and 
arrived  there  the  9th  inst.,  weather  severe  cold.  Found  Mrs. 
Colt  indisposed  from  a fall  from  a sleigh  some  few  days  be- 
fore. Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  this  place  the  weather  be- 
came very  warm,  snow  dissolved,  a great  rise  of  water,  frost 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  farmers  began  their  plowing. 

On  the  19th  inst.  I set  out  with  Mrs.  Colt  for  Philadel- 
phia on  horseback  in  company  with  Thomas  Collins  and  lady 
and  John  Barron  Esquire.  On  our  arrival  at  Shippensburgh 
we  made  a halt  a few  days  until  our  baggage  which  was  in 
the  care  of  Isaac  Austin  came  up  with  us.  We  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  February  and  took  lodging  at 
Solomon  March’s  [?],  where  we  continued  until  the  22d 
May  following.  Our  journey  over  the  mountains  at  this 
inclement  season  was  very  fatiguing  and  hazardous,  but  we 
were  preserved  from  accident,  a cause  of  much  thankfulness. 

The  winter  was  spent  very  pleasantly.  A number  of 
Members  of  Congress  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  us, 
among  others  were  Messrs.  Langdon,  Gallatin,  Havens, 
Nicholas,  Harrison  and  others.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
attended  to  the  settlement  of  my  accounts  with  the  company, 
and  at  my  leisure  moments  attended  to  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  there  was  an  insurrection  in 
the  counties  of  Berks  and  Northampton,  which  was  soon 
brought  to  a close  by  spirited  measures  being  taken  by  the 
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Federal  Administration,  who  took  the  ringleaders  and  dis- 
persed the  mob.  A man  by  the  name  of  Fries  [ ?]  was  tried 
for  high  treason,  was  finally  convicted,  but  after  was  par- 
doned under  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 

On  the  25th  May,  having  received  my  powers  of  Attor- 
ney and  letters  of  instruction  from  the  Pennsylvania  Popula- 
tion Company,  I set  out  on  horseback  with  Mrs.  Colt  for 
Presque  Isle  by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  We  arrived  at  Green- 
field Station  the  17th  June;  the  weather  extremely  warm, 
roads  bad,  which  made  it  extremely  fatiguing  to  Mrs.  Colt, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  a severe  spell  of  sickness,  and  her 
life  was  for  some  time  dispaired  of.  Was  attended  by  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Kennedy,  who  resided  at  Meadville,  a very  skil- 
ful physician.  Mrs.  Colt  continued  in  a very  feeble  state 
until  the  succeeding  Spring.  I continued  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  my  agency  as  usual. 

At  the  October  election  James  Ross  Esquire  and  Thomas 
McKean  were  the  two  candidates  who  ran  for  Governor. 
McKean  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  the  fall  of  the  year 
the  P.  P.  Co.  sent  out  Emin  Williams  to  assist  in  correcting 
the  surveys  of  their  lands,  who  was  the  cause  afterwards  of 
much  difficulty  and  misunderstandings  between  me  and  my 
principals.  In  the  month  of  November  I went  on  business 
to  Pittsburgh  to  settle  with  the  commissioners  of  Allegheny 
County  for  the  arrearages  of  taxes  due  on  the  company’s 
land ; made  a successful  settlement  with  them. 

I continued  at  Greenfield  with  my  family  until  the  22d 
February  [1800],  when  I again  took  leave  of  them  and  set 
out  again  for  Philadelphia;  left  Mrs.  Colt  in  a very  infirm 
state  of  health.  On  my  arrival  at  the  town  of  Erie  the 
citizens  were  preparing  to  partake  of  a dinner  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  Gen.  Geo.  Washington.  From  the  town  of 
Erie  I proceeded  on  my  journey  with  Enoch  Marvin,  who 
accompanied  me  to  Pittsburgh.  I arrived  at  Philadelphia 
about  the  1st  March,  and  took  lodgings  at  John  Tomlinson’s, 
where  I remained  until  the  1st  May,  1801,  being  13  months 
and  some  days  over.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  I 
was  laboring  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  Com- 
pany I had  been  doing  business  for.  A misunderstanding 
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had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  against  me  by  the 
instigation  of  Emin  Williams,  who  had  laid  his  plans  to 
bring  me  into  difficulty  and  disrepute  with  the  company.  He 
however  failed  in  his  designs.  The  result  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  thereafter  a minute  investigation  of  my  agency. 
My  account  was  passed,  my  salary  paid  me  during  my  con- 
tinuance in  the  city,  also  my  expenses  for  board,  clerk  hire, 
and  requested  still  to  continue  in  their  employ.  It  was  how- 
ever an  unpleasant  controversy,  and  the  circumstance  of 
being  so  long  detained  from  my  family  was  a matter  which 
caused  me  much  anxiety  and  on  the  whole  the  most  unpleas- 
ant part  of  my  life  since  arriving  to  state  of  manhood.  . . . 

In  consequence  of  my  long  absence  from  the  country  the 
settlement  was  considerably  impeded,  and  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  County  greatly  disturbed,  by  the  adversaries  of 
the  company  I had  the  agency  of,  which  made  the  business 
of  my  agency  very  unpleasant. 

In  the  course  of  the  Summer  and  Fall  we  were  visited  by 
a number  of  clergymen  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  & 
Redstone  Presbytery,  who  preached  in  a number  of  places 
and  took  much  pains  to  collect  and  establish  churches  and  to 
convene  the  scattering  inhabitants  for  religious  societies. 
Among  others  who  came  out  among  us  was  the  Reverend 

McCurdy,*  who  appeared  a very  zealous  man,  and  well 

calculated  to  be  useful  as  a traveling  minister.  On  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  27th  of  September  [1801]  was  appointed  and 
agreed  upon  to  have  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
administered  in  the  Township  of  Greenfield,  on  a plantation 
then  occupied  by  William  Dundass  [?].  When  the  day  ar- 
rived, a great  number  of  people  assembled.  [Mr.  Colt  here 
records  at  length  how  he  was  brought  under  religious  con- 
viction and  joined  the  church,  with  his  wife.  The  ministers 
present  on  this  occasion  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  “McCurdy, 

* The  Rev.  Elisha  McCurdy,  a native  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1799  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  active  in 
the  great  revival  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  i8oi-’o2,  in  connection  with  which 
awakening  he  organized  the  church  of  Lower  Greenfield,  now  Northeast,  Pa. 
Mr.  McCurdy  died  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  July  22,  1845.  For  an  account  of  his 
life,  see  Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit”;  also  Sanford’s  “History 
of  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.” 
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Satterfield,  Tate  and  Boid,  from  the  Ohio  & Redstone  Pres- 
bytery.”] 

October,  1801.  In  the  course  of  this  month  took  a tour 
through  the  settlement  in  company  with  Elisha  Marvin  and 
Timothy  Tuttle  Esquire,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
settlement.  Some  progress  was  made  in  organizing  the 
militia  in  Greenfield.  Elisha  Marvin  was  chosen  their  cap- 
tain, had  about  80  persons  enrolled  in  his  company.  The 
garrison  at  Presque  Isle  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Cornelius 
Lyman,  who  treated  strangers  and  the  inhabitants  with  much 
civility  and  hospitality. 

On  the  26th  October  I set  out  on  a journey  to  Geneseo, 
State  of  New  York.  Enoch  Marvin  accompanied  me.  At 
Batavia,  on  the  waters  of  Tonewanta,  we  called  on  Joseph 
Ellicott,  who  was  an  acting  agent  for  the  Holland  Land 
Company.  Ellicott  was  a high-toned  Democrat,  and  not 
friendly  disposed  towards  the  emigrants  from  the  eastward, 
from  whence  his  principal  settlers  came  from.  I made  but  a 
short  stay  in  the  Genesee  country.  Among  other  business 
which  I attended  to  was  to  pay  off  a debt  for  a tract  of  land, 
bought  of  Charles  Williamson,  situated  on  Genesee  River,  it 
being  a balance  of  $1390.50.  On  my  return  passed  over  into 
Upper  Canada  and  sold  to  Clark  & Street  a right  to  Sloop 
Washington,  which  was  built  near  Presque  Isle  at  the  mouth 
of  4-Mile  Creek  in  the  Summer  of  1798.  The  winter  set  in 
and  continued  severe;  until  the  close  of  this  year  busily 
occupied  in  attending  to  the  business  of  my  agency.  . . . 

November,  1802.  ...  In  the  course  of  this  year  there 
was  considerable  progress  made,  organizing  the  county,  in 
military,  civil  and  religious  [matters].  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Robert  Patterson  commenced  his  labors  as  a minister.  . . . 

March  3,  1803,  set  out  on  a journey  to  Canadarqua  in 
company  with  Enoch  Marvin  in  order  to  attend  to  collecting 
moneys  due  me  in  that  quarter  for  rent  and  to  dispose  of 
them  again  for  the  current  year.  The  weather  was  very 
severe  and  we  traveled  on  the  ice  from  the  mouth  of  Cha- 
tockway  Creek  to  Buffalo.  I continued  in  the  Genesee  coun- 
try but  a few  days,  for  while  there,  there  was  an  express  sent 
to  me  from  Greenfield,  having  in  charge  a packet  from  James 
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Gibson  Esquire,  requesting  my  attendance  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  be  there  in  time  to  attend  as  a witness  in  sundry 
causes  which  [were]  pending  in  the  Federal  Court.  . . . 

[The  journal  for  1803-1808  relates  chiefly  to  Mr.  Colt’s 
business  as  land  agent,  and  to  family  matters.  In  June, 
1803,  he  assisted  the  deputy  marshal  in  ejecting  intruders  on 
the  company’s  lands,  “some  of  whom  were  obstinate  and  gave 
us  much  trouble.”  Sept.  1,  1803,  “the  Rev.  Robert  Patterson 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Greenfield  congregation.”  In  the  same  month  Mr.  Colt 
bought  four  lots  in  Erie,  “on  which  was  a small  house,  of 
James  Wilson,  for  the  sum  of  490  dollars.”  In  1804  he 
cleared  the  land  and  made  some  improvements,  and  on  Nov. 
2 1 st  moved  to  Erie  to  reside.  On  June  20,  1806,  “the  share- 
holders of  the  Erie  & Waterford  Turnpike  Company  assem- 
bled at  Waterford  and  elected  their  officers.  Thomas  Touler 
[ ?]  was  chosen  president,  James  Herron  and  others  chosen 
managers,  and  myself  their  treasurer.”  Under  date  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  he  wrote:  “On  the  15th  of  this  month  the  Circuit 
Court  of  this  State  commenced  its  sessions  in  this  county  for 
the  first  time;  Jasper  Yates  Esquire  presided.”  On  Dec.  31, 
1806,  he  makes  this  entry : “There  has  been  much  said  for 
these  two  months  past  respecting  preparations  that  have  been 
making  at  the  instance  of  Col.  Aaron  Burr  and  others  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  boats,  ark-men  and  provisions 
which  were  collected  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  Blen- 
nerhasset  Island  near  Marietta  and  descended  the  Ohio.  It 
was  a matter  which  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.”  March  2d,  1807,  “the  stockholders  of  the  Erie 
& Waterford  Turnpike  met  at  Waterford  to  elect  their  offi- 
cers. ...  In  addition  to  my  agency,  had  charge  of  the 
moneys  which  were  collected  on  the  shares  of  the  Erie  & 
Waterford  Turnpike  Road,  now  making  between  Erie  and 
Waterford,  which  when  completed  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.”  The  journal  closes  with 
an  entry  on  Jan.  1,  1808,  but  contains  nothing  further  of 
historical  value.] 

Note. — The  strife  between  the  Population  Land  Company,  rival  interests 
and  squatters,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Triangle,  makes  a lively  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Colt,  as  the  preceding  journal  indicates, 
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bore  an  important  part  in  it,  but  did  not  undertake  to  set  forth  the  causes  of  the 
trouble.  These  will  be  found  more  or  less  fully  given,  in  numerous  publications 
readily  accessible  to  the  student  of  the  subject,  and  need  not  be  entered  upon 
here.  Place  may  be  given,  however,  to  the  following  contemporary  account, 
from  the  “Travels”  of  Christian  Schultz,  who  was  at  Presqu’  Isle  in  August, 
1807,  when  Mr.  Colt  was  actively  promoting  the  interests  of  his  company  : “A 
certain  company,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Population  Land  Company,’  have 
purchased  a considerable  part  of  this  [the  Triangle]  tract,  upon  condition  of 
making  certain  settlements  within  a limited  time.  This  has  not  been  fulfilled  on 
their  part,  on  account,  as  they  allege,  of  ‘the  United  States  being  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  which  prevented  the  emigration  of  settlers.’ 
In  consequence  of  which  a very  considerable  number  of  settlers  had  taken  pos- 
session of  several  small  tracts  of  their  land,  as  wild  lands  of  the  State,  and 
settled  them  under  the  conditions  specified  by  a certain  act  of  the  Legislature, 
made  ‘for  the  encouragement  of  settlers  settling  upon  the  western  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State.’  Many  of  these  poor  people,  after  several  years  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  a frontier  settlement,  had  just  begun  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  well-earned  labors,  when  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a lawsuit 
with  the  Population  Company,  who,  I am  informed,  have  recovered  the  claims 
upon  the  ground  before  mentioned.  None  of  the  executions  have  as  yet  been 
carried  into  effect;  and,  if  I may  judge  from  the  spirit  and  determination  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  with  whom  I have  conversed,  they  are  determined  to 
defend  what  they  consider  as  their  lawful  acquisitions  with  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood.  The  company  are  certainly  justifiable  in  establishing  their  just 
claims,  yet,  considering  all  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  to  effect  some  kind 
of  a compromise  with  the  unfortunate  settlers,  rather  than  drive  them  to  acts  of 
desperation.  This  question,  like  many  others  of  a local  nature,  has  at  length 
become  blended  with  the  divided  politics  of  the  State,  and  bids  fair  to  give  rise 
to  a little  insurrection.  At  least  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  executions 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  shedding  of  blood.” 


NOTES  OF  JOSEPH  LANDON 


A SURVEYOR  WHO  REACHED  BUFFALO  CREEK  IN  1 796, 
AND  SETTLED  HERE  IN  1806.* 


In  1796  I was  one  of  the  party  of  surveyors  that  came  on 
to  survey  what  was  then  call’d  New  Connecticut  in  Ohio. 
In  June  we  came  into  the  Buffalo  Creek  with  our  boats  and 
picked  our  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Buffalo.  We  remained  here  some  io  or 
12  days.  At  that  time  there  was  old  Mr.  Medaw  [Mid- 
daugh]  with  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Lane  and  his  family;  they 
lived  in  a log  house  a little  north  of  Exchange  Street,  near 
the  tannery.  A Mr.  Skinner  kept  a little  log  tavern  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  near  where  the  old  stone  house  stood.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Winnie  [Winne]  and  old  black  Joe  kept 
a little  whisky  shop  on  the  margin  of  the  Little  Buffalo  Creek 
in  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  House.  These  were  all  the  inhabi- 
tants Buffalo  contained  at  that  time.  It  was  a wilderness. 

In  1806  I moved  with  my  family  to  Buffalo,  and  pur- 
chased the  Mansion  House  property.  A man  by  the  name  of 
John  Crow  kept  the  tavern  there.  Capt.  Samuel  Pratt’s 
house  was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Exchange  Streets.  He 
was  a merchant  and  his  store  was  on  Exchange  Street  near, 
adjoining  his  house.  Mr.  Louis  LeCouteulx  lived  opposite; 

* From  the  original  manuscript,  written  for  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
about  1863. 
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he  kept  an  apothecary  shop  all  in  the  same  house.  Sylvanus 
Mabee  was  a merchant ; he  had  his  store  in  Exchange  Street. 
His  dwelling  was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  West  Seneca 
streets.  Jack  Johnson  was  a clerk  for  Mr.  Mabee,  and  lived 
on  the  corner  of  Exchange  and  Washington.  His  father, 
Capt.  Johnson,  lived  with  him.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Palmer  lived  in  Washington  Street  near  Mr.  Johnson. 

John  Despar  [Despard]  a baker  lived  on  the  corner  of 
Caryl  [Carroll]  and  Washington  streets.  David  Reese,  a 
blacksmith,  lived  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Seneca 
streets.  His  shop  was  on  the  corner  where  the  old  post-office 
now  stands.*  Judge  Tupper  was  the  clerk  for  the  contrac- 
tors, he  lived  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Seneca  streets. 
Zenas  Barker  kept  a tavern  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  the 
Terrace.  Caleb  Gillet  kept  a small  store  adjoining  Mr.  Bar- 
ker’s. Capt.  Grant  kept  a store  on  Main  Street;  his  house 
was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  West  Seneca  streets,  where 
William  Williams’  drug  store  is.  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  lived 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Swan  streets,  where  S.  F.  Pratt’s 
hardware  store  now  stands.  E.  Walden  had  his  law-office 
on  Main  between  Exchange  and  Seneca ; a man  by  the  name 
of  Phillips,  a blacksmith,  lived  near  Mr.  Walden’s  on  Main 
Street  between  Seneca  and  Exchange.  Joe  Wells  and  a man 
by  the  name  of  White,  common  laborers,  lived  in  a log  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Mr.  Goodrich’s. 

The  first  schoolmaster’s  name  was  Hiram  Hanchett ; he 
taught  school  one  or  two  seasons ; the  school  was  kept  in  the 
Medaw  [Middaugh]  house  near  the  cherry  orchard.  The 
first  minister’s  name  was  Holmes  ;t  he  was  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  preach  to  the  Indians ; he  had  leave 
from  the  Board  of  Missions  to  come  to  Buffalo ; the  inhabi- 
tants had  a meeting  to  make  arrangements  for  paying  this 
missionary  and  they  could  not  agree ; they  finally  proposed 
to  take  a list  of  those  that  would  pay ; they  made  an  estimate 
what  the  expense  would  be  for  each  Sunday,  each  one  to  take 
his  money  rolled  up  in  a bit  of  paper  with  his  name  on  the 

* Northwest  corner,  Seneca  and  Washington  streets. 

t The  allusion  is  to  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes.  See  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety Publications,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  187-204. 
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paper  every  Sunday,  and  so  took  up  a collection  in  that  way, 
and  strangers  that  would  attend  when  the  plate  was  handed 
about  would  put  in  their  mite ; by  doing  so  they  collected  the 
salary  some  time  before  the  six  months  expired  for  which  he 
was  to  stay. 

Buffalo  belonged  to  Genesee  County  at  that  time.  The 
people  of  Buffalo  obtained  their  provisions  mostly  from 
Ontario  County.  There  were  two  taverns  and  four  stores, 
one  apothecary  shop  and  one  doctor.  Erastus  Granger  was 
Collector  and  Postmaster.  The  mail  was  brought  through 
once  a week  on  horseback  from  Canandaigua.  Zenas  Barker 
kept  the  ferry  across  the  Big  Buffalo  Creek;  the  landing 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek.  The  road  to  Black 
Rock  was  on  the  margin  of  the  Niagara  river. 

Joseph  Landon. 


c* 


Reduced  fac-simile  of  sketch  accompanying  the  following  “Journal  of  a Survey,  etc.  The  words  Lake  Erie 
should  of  course  be  at  the  bottom  or  lake  side  of  the  sketch.  The  soundings  are  in  fathoms.  See  page  365. 


JOURNAL  OF  A SURVEY  OF  THE 


SOUTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

MADE  IN  1789 


Note — In  the  summer  of  1889  the  ancient  manuscript  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing journal  is  printed  was  brought  to  light  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany. 
It  is  not  known  how  it  came  there,  or  who  wrote  it.  A small  portion  of  it  was 
copied  and  printed  in  the  Buffalo  Express,  March  30,  1890.  The  journal  is 
now  published,  it  is  believed  for  the  first  time,  in  full,  with  reproductions  of 
the  sketches  which  form  a part  of  the  original.  Several  of  the  entries  are 
signed  with  a monogram  which  may  be  “T.  P.,”  “F.  P.”  or  “J.  P.”  or  other 
combination  of  those  letters.  The  editor  of  this  volume  has  been  unable  to 
refer  the  journal  to  any  known  surveyor  or  expedition  of  that  period.  The 
start  from  Fort  Erie,  and  the  allusions  to  “Americans,”  make  it  probable  that 
the  survey  was  made  by  British  engineers.  The  original  document  is  entitled 
“The  Journal  of  a Voyage  Round  the  South  Side  of  Lake  Erie.” 

Sunday,  June  28,  1789. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  Set  off  with 
two  boats,  to  begin  the  survey  opposite  Fort  Erie.  Sounded 
a reef  of  rocks,  at  this  time  entirely  under  water,  having  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10  feet  of  water  now  on  them.  In  1785  one- 
third  of  the  above  shoal  was  entirely  out  of  water.  The  shoal 
extends  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.,  the  upper  end  of  the  shoal  bearing 
from  the  Fort  e.  s.  e.  and  w.  n.  w.,  the  lower  end  bearing  w. 

n.  and  e.  y2  s.  The  breadth  of  the  shoal  is  from  25  to  30 
feet,  the  length  [blank  in  original].  The  distance  of  the  n.  e. 
end  of  the  shoal  from  the  south  side  is  a mile,  the  s.  w. 
end  one  mile.  Found  Fort  Erie  by  observation,  in  latitude 
42.58  n.  Surveyed  and  sounded  up  to  Buffaloe  Creek. 

Monday,  June  29. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  Finding  the  sea  too 
high,  put  into  Buffaloe  Creek,  and  secured  the  batteaux. 
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From  Buffaloe  Creek,  Fort  Erie  bore  n.  w.  by  w.  w., 
distant  3 miles.  Continued  the  survey  about  2*4  miles  up 
the  beach,  until  the  sea  prevented  us,  by  breaking  over  the 
beach.  Sounded  the  bar  of  this  creek  and  found  4 feet  of 
water  on  it.  Formerly,  in  1785,  part  of  this  bar  was  entirely 
dry,  and  on  the  rest  scarcely  water  enough  to  float  a batteau. 
After  you  are  in  the  creek  the  soundings  are  from  2 to  3 
fathoms.  The  land  on  each  side  remarkably  good  and  fit  for 
culture.  The  Indian  chief  who  is  with  the  party  says  it 
continues  so  for  many  miles  up. 

Tuesday,  June  30. — Winds  w.  by  s.  A sea  from  the 
westward ; could  not  get  on  with  the  boats.  Continued  the 
survey  along  the  shore.  At  2 p.  m.  the  wind  and  sea  fell. 
Set  off  with  the  boats  and  sounded  along  shore.  Found  in 
general,  2 and  3 fathoms  of  water  at  the  distance  of  200 
yards  from  the  shore;  clay  bottom.  A vessel,  with  good 
cables  and  anchors,  may  ride  out  any  gale  of  wind  on  this 
lake  on  this  part  of  the  south  shore.  Got  with  the  boats  7 
miles  above  Buffaloe  Creek.  Found  the  land  low  and 
swampy  near  the  lake ; but  apparently  very  high  back  to  the 
eastward.  Hauled  up  the  boats  and  secured  them.  Took 
the  magnetic  variation  and  found  it  4 deg.  6 min.  westerly 
from  the  true  meridian,  7 miles  distance  from  Buffaloe 
Creek. 

Wednesday,  July  1. — Winds  s.  w.  A fresh  breeze,  con- 
tinued the  survey  along  a rocky  shore.  Sounded  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  yards  from  the  shore.  Found  good  anchoring 
ground  and  2^2  and  3 fathoms  water.  The  land  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  lake  remarkably  good.  The  banks  on  the 
lake  high.  Runs  s.  w.  by  w.  for  7 miles  to  Catfish  Creek, 
and  from  Catfish  Creek  4*4  miles  to  a sandy  point,  by  the 
log,  w.  s.  w.  course.  This  point  will  shelter  boats  from  a 
w.  s.  w.  wind.  The  sea  from  the  westward  was  so  high  we 
could  not  proceed  with  the  boats,  which  were  hauled  up  and 
secured.  Continued  to  chain  up  along  the  beach.  Measured 
by  log  12  miles  this  day. 

Thursday,  July  2. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  A hard  gale  and 
heavy  sea.  Was  obliged  to  lay  by  with  the  boats.  This 
evening  found  the  variation  4 deg.  6 min.  westerly. 
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Sketch  of  Point  Ebeno  or  Abineau,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  above  sketch,  and  title  as  here  printed,  appear  on  an  early  page  of  this 
anonymous  journal,  the  original  drawing  being  here  reduced  about  one-half. 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  which  is  now  written  “Point  Abino,”  have 
not  been  ascertained  by  the  present  editor.  Galinee’s  narrative  of  his  exploration 
of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  1669-70,  does  not  allude  to  this  point,  nor  does 
his  crude  map  show  it.  The  editor  finds  no  reference  to  Point  Abino  in  all  the 
mass  of  the  Jesuit  Relations.  When,  in  later  years,  the  point  appears  in  records 
and  on  maps,  it  has  many  spellings.  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall  found  a map  in  Paris, 
date  of  1749,  on  which  it  is  marked  as  “Pointe  de  Bino.”  A map  of  1775  has 
the  same  spelling  (Marshall).  A map  of  1768,  found  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
has  “Abineau.”  Margry  (“Memoires  Inedites”)  has  “Pointe  A.  Binot.”  The 
journal  here  printed  has  it  “Ebeno  or  Abineau.”  The  latter  form  was  the  usual 
spelling  for  many  years.  Morse’s  Gazetteer,  2d  ed.,  1798,  has:  “Abineau 
Port[!]  n.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  about  13  miles  w.  s.  w.  from  Fort  Erie.”  Other 
early  gazetteers  repeat  this,  but  Morse’s  for  1823  has  “Long  Point  or  Abineau,” 
running  the  two  points  into  one.  Christian  Schultz’s  “Travels,”  1807,  speaks  of 
“Cape  Aleneau,”  perhaps  a typographic  error.  Crevecoeur  (“Voyage  dans  la 
haute  Pensylvanie,”  etc.,  1801)  writes  it  “Abineau”;  Heriot,  deputy  postmaster 
of  British  North  America,  refers  to  it  about  1800  as  “Pointe  a Beneaut,”  and 
again  as  “Abino.”  Joseph  Brant,  in  a letter  to  British  authorities,  July  19,  1794, 
spells  it  “Appineau.”  One  naturally  looks  to  the  early  forms  for  a hint  as  to  its 
origin;  but  no  “Bino,”  “Binot”  or  “Beneaut”  is  known  in  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  either  missionary,  soldier  or  pioneer,  whose  name  is  likely  to  have  been 
given  to  this  point.  There  was  a Binot  at  Detroit  in  the  old  French  days;  a 
man  of  no  historical  importance.  Unlike  many  names  of  places  in  this  region, 
it  is  not  traceable  to  Indian  origin.  One  is  left  still  in  the  dark  if  its  origin  be 
sought  along  other  lines.  Wild  grapes  abounded  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Erie;  many  of  the  Frenchmen  who  came  there  were  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
pineau,  a black  grape  of  Burgundy — could  they  have  seen  a new  Burgundy  in 
this  sandy  point?  If  philology  is  to  help  us  out,  there  is  a possible  source  in 
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Friday,  July  3. — Winds  easterly  and  moderate.  Set  off 
with  the  boats  along  a rocky  shore.  Found  the  soundings 
good  until  we  came  to  the  points  of  land,  after  which  we 
found  the  waters  shoal  at  the  distance  of  100  or  200  yards. 
Stony  bottom.  The  lands  back  exceeding  good;  but  the 
shore  so  bad  that  for  2 or  3 miles  on  a stretch  no  such  thing 
as  saving  a boat  or  the  people,  in  case  of  accidents.  This 
forenoon  past  Catagarus  [ !]  Creek  up  which  there  is  an 
Indian  village.  Went  16  miles  by  the  log.  Could  not  chain 
along  shore.  The  bank  being  so  rocky,  and  without  a beach, 
and  the  woods  near  the  lake  so  thick,  that  there  was  no  chain- 
ing on  the  bank.  Courses  steered  along  shore : s.  by  w.  2)4 
miles,  s.  w.  by  s.  y2  m.,  s.  w.  by  s.  1,  w.  s.  w.  2,  s.  w.  by  w.  5 ; 
total,  11  miles;  s.  s.  w.  y m.,  s.  w.  y2,  s.  34  > s.  s.  w.  1,  w.  by 
s.  2;  16  miles  this  day  by  the  log. 

Saturday,  July  4. — Winds  s.  s.  w.  Continued  the  survey 
along  shore  in  the  boats ; the  land  so  high  and  rocky,  no 
such  thing  as  chaining  it,  having  no  beach  to  walk  on  and 
the  top  of  the  bank  being  too  thick  of  woods  and  brush  for 
that  purpose.  Sounded  along  shore;  found  a general  flat 
shoal  all  the  way  for  13  miles.  At  the  distance  of  y of  a mile 
found  2 and  3 fathoms  water,  and  good  holding  ground ; but 
within  that  distance,  8,  6,  5,  4 feet  water,  shore  to  the  bank; 
the  shoal  rocky;  a rocky  bottom.  Measured  by  log  1334 
miles  course,  as  follows : sw.  by  w,  2 miles,  sw.  3 m.,  sw.  y2 
w.  Sy,  total  13 34  miles.  The  coast  passed  this  day,  very 
bad  and  dangerous  for  boats ; the  land  very  rich ; the  timber 
in  general  hemlock,  white  oak  and  chestnut.  Up  a small 
creek;  here  observed  the  sun  setting;  found  the  variation 
to  be  4 deg.  4 min.  westerly. 

Sunday,  July  5. — Winds  s.  w.  A heavy  gale.  Could  not 
move  the  boats  this  day. 

Monday,  July  6. — Winds  n.  w.  Light  breeze.  At  4 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats  along  a steep  rocky  shore.  Sound- 


epineux  (thorny).  Or  again,  a binot  is  an  old-fashioned  plow;  and  the  related 
verb,  biner,  literally,  to  dress  (as  of  vines,  etc.)  a second  time,  has  come  to 
mean,  to  say  mass  twice  in  a day — a thing  that  may  well  have  happened  to  some 
beset  voyager  on  this  coast.  But  all  this  is  not  history.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  brush  these  speculations  aside  and  give  us  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
“Point  Abino”  ? 
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under  but  his  head,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  boatmen 
hauled  him  out ; he  lived  a few  days  and  died. 

On  the  1 6th  remained  at  Geneva,  and  at  night  put  up  at 
Thomas  Pean’s  [ ? ] about  two  miles  west  of  Geneva,  and  on 
the  17th  set  out  on  foot  for  Canadarque  where  I arrived 
the  same  day  in  the  afternoon  about  5 o’clock.  Took  shelter 
in  a cabin  then  occupied  by  Gen.  Israel  Chapin.  Felt  very 
much  fatigued,  and  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place 
and  no  provisions  but  what  was  brought  in  boats  from  Al- 
bany & Schenectady,  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

On  the  18th  I was  invited  to  reside  in  the  house  then  oc- 
cupied by  Oliver  Phelps  Esq.,  who  treated  me  with  much 
hospitality,  as  he  did  all  other  adventurers  who  came  into 
the  country  with  him. 

On  the  22 d inst.  I contracted  with  O.  Phelps  Esq.,  and  a 
Mr.  Dennis  from  Norwich  to  survey  a township  of  land  for 
them  situate  on  the  Genesee  river,  known  by  No.  11  or 
Honeoy  township. 

On  the  23d  June,  1789,  I set  out  on  a surveying  tour  and 
encamped  that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Honeoy  Creek ; on 
the  24th  arrived  at  the  Genesee  river  and  began  to  explore 
the  Flats  or  interval  land  on  the  river ; on  the  25th  began  to 
survey  the  flats,  where  I continued  until  the  29th,  surveying, 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  the  meadow  or  interval  land, 
drawing  a plan  of  the  township,  accompanied  by  a Mr. 
George  Denny,  whom  I assisted  in  drawing  lots  for  the 
small  shareholders.  I returned  back  to  Canadarque  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th.  The  day  following  was  taken  up  in 
exploring  the  lands  in  and  about  Canadarque. 

1st  July,  1789.  This  is  my  birthday,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  28  years.  During  all  these  years  have  been  pre- 
served from  accident,  enjoyed  uniform  good  health,  been 
liberally  clothed  and  fed,  by  a bountiful  Providence  to  whom 
the  praise  be  given. 

On  the  2d  I purchased  of  Oliver  Phelps  a lot  in  the  town 
of  Canadarque  known  by  No.  4,  west  of  Main  Street,  and 
same  day  began  to  clear  and  girdle  the  timber,  on  which  I 
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afterwards  built  a dwelling-house  and  resided  there  for  sev- 
eral years. 

On  the  7th,  accompanied  Oliver  Phelps  Esq.,  and  others 
on  a tour  to  the  Genesee  river,  Big  Tree  Town,  then  called; 
put  up  at  night  near  the  Honeoy  Lake,  fell  in  company  with 
a party  of  Indians,  held  a short  council  with  them,  and  gave 
them  some  provision  and  liquor,  for  which  they  appeared 
very  thankful. 

On  the  8th  we  arrived  at  the  Genesee  river,  where  we  fell 
in  company  with  Col.  John  Ely  and  his  son-in-law  Doer. 
Eliott,  who  were  on  their  return  from  Niagara. 

On  the  9th  proceeded  down  the  river  in  company  with 
Mr.  Phelps,  and  at  evening  put  up  at  a Mr.  Morgan’s,  who 
resided  on  Township  No.  11,  7th  Range. 

On  the  10th  we  returned  back  to  Canadarque. 

From  the  nth  to  the  25th  I continued  the  principal  part 
of  the  time  at  Canadarque  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Phelps ; 
was  once  in  the  time  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  a Mr. 
Brown,  and  in  consequence  of  a severe  thunderstorm  which 
came  upon  us  in  a swamp,  we  got  bewildered  and  lay  out  all 
night.  I was  also  out  2 or  3 days  exploring  a township  of 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Canadarque  Lake  in  company 
with  John  Ely  and  Doct.  Eliott.  The  leisure  time  was  spent 
clearing  up  my  town  lot. 

On  the  26th  news  was  brought  Mr.  Phelps  that  those 
several  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  coming  in  to  treat  with 
him  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands  were  encamped  about  a 
mile  out  of  town,  and  requested  he  would  come  out  and  take 
them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  in  to  the  council  fire.  Ac- 
cordingly a number  of  us  accompanied  the  agent,  Mr. 
Phelps,  on  horseback  to  where  they  were  encamped,  who 
saluted  us  with  a discharge  of  their  rifles.  The  chiefs  were 
seated  in  a large  circle  on  the  ground,  who  when  we  arrived 
arose,  took  us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  into  the  center,  where 
we  sat  down.  Shortly  after  one  of  the  chiefs,  Red  Jacket  I 
believe,  arose  and  made  a speech,  which  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  who  at  the  conclusion  gave  them  an  invitation 
to  march  into  Canadarque,  where  the  chiefs  paraded  the 
warriors  and  displayed  sundry  Indian  military  manoevers ; 
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after  which  they  were  treated  with  rum  and  provisions,  and 
the  day  ended  pleasantly. 

From  the  27th  [July]  to  the  6th  of  August  the  treaty 
continued  to  be  held  with  the  Indians.  During  this  time 
[there  were]  about  1700  Indians,  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  were  served  with  rations  of  bread  and  meat  and 
occasionally  rum,  &c.  While  this  treaty  continued  but  little 
else  was  attended  to.  Although  no  serious  accidents  hap- 
pened between  the  whites  and  Indians  there  were  several 
narrow  escapes  in  consequence  of  the  Indians  making  too 
free  use  of  spirits,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  white  people, 
who  were  often  the  aggressors.  The  payment  was  made 
them  in  cash  and  merchandise.  They  came  and  went  away 
hungry,  notwithstanding  upwards  of  100  head  of  cattle  were 
killed  for  them.  Flour  was  not  so  plenty.  It  was  reported 
(during  the  treaty  and  I think  not  unlikely)  that  the  flour 
of  one  barrel  made  up  into  bread  sold  for  100  dollars  worth 
in  silver  plates,  of  various  kinds  of  Indian  ornaments.  Many 
horses  died  distempered  during  the  treaty.  The  Indians  fed 
on  them  freely,  also  the  blood  and  entrails  of  all  the  beef 
slaughtered. 

From  the  nth  [Aug.]  to  the  25th  I spent  on  the  Genesee 
river,  surveying  and  exploring  land.  On  the  29th,  was  taken 
with  the  ague  and  fever,  and  was  so  much  indisposed  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Canadarque.  This  season  was  uncom- 
monly rainy.  The  Genesee  river  and  all  the  smaller  streams 
were  frequently  full  banks,  and  being  much  exposed  to  wet 
wading  through  streams  and  swamps,  it  brought  on  the 
ague,  which  continued  on  me  until  the  10th  of  September 
when  it  left  me  for  a few  days.  In  this  interval  I cleared 
and  sowed  about  three  acres  of  wheat  on  my  town  lot,  the 
first  wheat  that  was  ever  sowed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  course  of  the  fall  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  sundry 
others  sowed  large  fields  of  wheat. 

On  the  15th  inst.  my  ague  returned  on  me  with  but  little 
interruption  until  the  3d  of  October,  when  despairing  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  ague  I concluded  to  leave  the  country  and 
take  passage  in  a boat  bound  to  Schenectady.  Accordingly 
on  the  4th  of  October  I set  out  in  a battoe  in  company  with 
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Moses  Atwater  and  sundry  others.  On  the  nth  we  arrived 
at  the  Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  put  up  at  a 
Mr.  Herkemer’s.  On  Monday  the  12th  I made  an  exchange 
of  the  wagon  which  I left  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Herkemer  last 
June  for  a horse,  and  from  thence  journeyed  on  horseback. 
On  the  14th  I arrived  at  the  town  of  Lansingburgh  and  put 
up  with  my  friend  Charles  Selden,  and  by  changing  my  diet 
and  taking  plentifully  of  the  bark  I got  rid  of  the  ague,  but 
was  taken  with  influenza,  which  continued  with  me  very 
severely  until  the  22d,  when  feeling  on  the  mending  hand, 
set  out  for  Connecticut.  Traveled  through  Williams  Town 
in  Massachusetts,  Pittsfield  and  from  thence  to  Granville; 
called  on  a Mr.  Ebenezer  Curtis  of  whom  I had  purchased 
a lot  of  land  containing  640  acres  and  received  of  him  a 
deed — a tract  of  land  which  I sold*  afterwards  to  Messrs. 
Henry  Channing  and  Richard  McCurdy.  From  Granville 
rode  to  Suffield,  settled  accounts  with  Oliver  Phelps  and  pur- 
chased of  him;  received  a deed  for  lot  of  land,  and  from 
thence  shaped  my  course  for  Litchfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  settling  some  business  with  Thomas  Sheldon ; 
put  up  with  his  brother  Samuel  Sheldon.  On  the  4th  of 
November  set  out  on  my  journey  for  Lyme,  where  I ar- 
rived the  6th  inst.,  after  being  absent  about  5 months ; found 
my  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  in  health,  who  bid  me  a 
hearty  welcome.  Altho’  I have  experienced  much  hardship 
and  sickness  I considered  the  tour  a very  fortunate  one,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  increasing  fortune.  . . . 

From  the  6th  of  November  1789  to  the  14th  of  April, 
1790  I made  it  my  home  at  Lyme  with  my  mother  and  her 
family,  occasionally  riding  into  the  adjoining  towns  on 
parties  of  pleasure,  making  some  agreeable  acquaintances. 
In  the  month  of  December  rode  to  Albany  on  business  for 
Thomas  Sheldon;  went  and  returned  by  way  of  Litchfield, 
where  on  my  return  spent  several  days  attending  at  County 
Court  during  five  months,  viz.,  from  November  to  April.  I 
did  not  pursue  any  regular  business,  had  not  recovered  of 
the  autumnal  fever,  but  had  several  returns  of  the  ague  and 
fever,  and  not  in  health  to  endure  much  active  exercise. 
Made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  my  tour  westward  and 
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on  15th  day  of  April  set  out  on  my  journey  again  for  Genesee 
on  horseback.  The  second  day  on  my  journey  was  taken 
very  ill  with  a return  of  the  influenza.  My  road  was 
through  Hartford,  Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  from 
thence  to  Albany  and  from  thence  to  Schenectady,  where  I 
met  with  Nathaniel  Sandburn  and  family,  and  between  us 
purchased  a battoe,  on  board  of  which  he  put  his  family  and 
our  effects  of  provisions,  &c.,  and  of  a Saturday  (1st  May) 
we  set  off  with  our  battoe  from  Schenectady,  up  the  Mo- 
hawk river  and  through  the  chain  of  waters  to  the  outlet  of 
the  Canadarque  Lake,  and  after  a passage  28  days  of  hard 
labor,  we  arrived  safe  at  Phelps’  Landing,  so  called,  about 
seven  miles  from  Canadarque.  After  my  arrival  at  Cana- 
darque, which  was  the  29th  of  May,  and  getting  up  my 
stores  from  the  boat,  which  was  done  on  the  30th,  the  31st 
of  May  I began  to  plow  and  prepare  ground  for  spring 
crops,  viz.,  for  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn,  all  of  which  crops 
succeeded  well.  In  addition  to  farming  I occasionally  at- 
tended to  small  jobs  of  surveying. 

30th  June.  This  day  closes  my  29th  year,  enjoying 
health,  situate  in  a fertile  new  country  and  am  anticipating 
many  happy  days  and  years  may  follow. 

1st  July.  I have  now  entered  upon  my  30th  year;  and 
on  2d  August  following  I set  out  in  company  with  a Mr. 
Babcock,  Phelps  and  others  to  make  a division  of  Big  Tree 
Town  (so-called)  between  these  gentlemen.  Returned  by 
way  of  Township  No  11,  and  purchased  a yoke  of  oxen  of 
Joseph  Magner  [?],  price  50  dollars,  which  enabled  me  to 
prepare  and  put  in  crop  about  12  acres  of  wheat.  I returned 
back  to  Canadarque  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th  of  August 
begun  to  harvest  my  wheat  which  I had  sown  on  the  front 
of  my  town  lot  in  the  fall  of  1789,  yielding  rising  of  20 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

On  the  10th,  died  suddenly,  Cap.  Walker,  a young  man 
much  respected,  the  first  white  man  that  has  died  in  this  vil- 
lage since  the  first  settlement. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  I secured  a commission  from 
his  Excellency  George  Clinton  Esq.,  appointing  me  Sheriff 
of  Ontario  County,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  September  a Court 
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of  Quarter  Sessions  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  was 
held  at  the  then  dwelling  house  of  Oliver  Phelps,  and  since 
owned  by  Meris  [ ?]  Atwater,  Oliver  Phelps  Esq.  presided 
as  judge  and  James  Parker  and  Israel  Capens  [ ?]  as  assist- 
ant justices. 

I continued  at  Canadarque  until  the  9th  of  December. 
My  principal  business  during  the  summer  and  fall  was  farm- 
ing. I resided  in  a small  log  house  owned  by  Moses  At- 
water and  kept  Bachelor’s  Hall.  Thomas  Lord,  the  son  of 
John  Lord,  was  hired  with  me  from  June  until  September. 
In  the  fall  I erected  me  a small  log  house,  which  I occupied 
for  a dwelling  house  the  year  following.  On  Tuesday,  9th 
December,  set  out  for  Connecticut  in  company  with  General 
Israel  Chapin,  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  about  8 others.  Put 
up  at  evening  at  Patterson’s,  Geneva,  and  on  the  10th  set  out 
on  our  journey  and  crossed  the  Cayuga  Lake  with  our 
horses  on  the  ice,  at  great  hazard  of  our  drowning  ourselves 
and  horses,  the  ice  being  very  thin  and  weak.  At  night  en- 
camped in  the  woods,  and  a heavy  snow  fell  on  us.  The 
weather  continued  cold  and  the  snow  about  18  inches  deep. 
I proceeded  on  my  journey  by  easy  stages,  and  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1791,  I arrived  at  Lyme,  where  I was  again  cor- 
dially received  by  my  mother,  brethren  and  sisters,  having 
been  absent  since  the  15th  of  April  last. 

I continued  at  Lyme  but  a few  weeks,  viz,  until  the  21st 
of  February  following.  During  this  interval,  I made  my- 
self happy  with  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  made 
some  advances  toward  matrimony,  to  her,  whom  I married 
the  winter  following. 

On  Monday  21st  February  1791  again  took  leave  of  my 
friends  and  set  out  [on]  my  journey  for  Canadarque.  Hired 
Nathan  Phelps  for  several  months,  who  drove  on  for  me  his 
yoke  of  oxen  and  sled,  with  sundry  stores  &c.  We  had  a 
prosperous  journey  until  we  arrived  to  the  Cayuga  Lake 
where  the  snow  was  all  dissolved ; was  obliged  to  leave  our 
sled  and  store  our  goods,  and  arrived  at  Canadarque  on  the 
1 6th  March.  All  the  appearances  of  a forward  Spring; 
birds  were  singing  and  the  farmers  were  plowing  for  the 
Spring  crops.  . . . 5th  of  April  I moved  into  my  log  house, 
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although  small  and  not  an  entire  shelter  from  the  storm,  I 
nevertheless  felt  happy  with  the  idea  of  being  in  a house  of 
my  own,  anticipating  of  seeing  better  days.  The  prospect 
of  the  country  becoming  populous  is  very  flattering.  Great 
number  of  families  moved  into  the  settlement  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  principally  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, who  bring  with  them  their  steady  habits.  The 
people  generally  convened  on  the  Sabbath  for  worship ; 
sermons  were  read  and  psalms  were  sung. 

My  main  business  this  season  was  farming,  clearing  up 
my  land  and  extending  my  improvements  as  my  abilities 
would  admit.  Among  other  improvements  built  me  a 
framed  barn,  to  secure  my  wheat  and  grass  in.  This  season 
thus  far  has  been  favorable  for  bringing  forward  the  Spring 
crops.  . . . 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  July  1791  a treaty  was  held 
with  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  at  New  Town.  Present 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  Timothy  Pickering  Esquire. 
This  treaty  was  on  account  of  sundry  Indians  which  had  been 
killed  by  white  people  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah 
and  elsewhere,  viz,  Pine  Creek.  Oliver  Phelps  Esquire  at- 
tended the  treaty  from  this  county,  and  sundry  gentlemen 
from  the  southward  who  were  at  the  treaty  returned  with 
him.  Among  others  was  Thomas  Morris  Esquire,  who  after- 
wards purchased  and  settled  at  Canadarque.  A Major 
Thompson  from  Farmington  died  at  the  Genesee  river,  sud- 
denly of  a fever  [taken]  at  Canadarque ; a man  much  re- 
spected and  whose  death  was  much  lamented. 

Began  to  cut  and  harvest  my  wheat  on  the  19th  of  July; 
the  last  year  began  to  harvest  wheat  9th  August — 20  days 
difference.  The  ague  and  fever  is  very  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  this  season.  I continued  in  the  country 
this  season  until  the  14th  of  November,  have  been  favored 
with  health  and  successful  in  my  farming  pursuits.  After 
closing  up  and  securing  my  fall  crop,  on  the  15th  November, 
set  out  my  journey  once  more  for  Connecticut,  in  company 
with  Frederick  Hosmer.  I arrived  at  Lyme  the  4th  Decem- 
ber, 1791 ; had  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  aged  mother  and 
friends  all  in  health.  . . . Having  made  up  my  mind  to 
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live  no  longer  a single  life,  by  mutual  consent,  I was  pub- 
lished to  Elizabeth  Marvin  on  Sunday,  25th  December — 
Christmas  day — and  on  Sunday  evening  8th  January,  1792, 
we  were  married  by  the  Rev.  David  Higgins.  A few  of  the 
family  connections  were  present.  . . . 

After  continuing  a few  days  visiting  among  our  friends 
I set  out  on  a tour  for  New  York,  on  horseback  as  far  as 
New  Haven,  where  I left  my  horse  and  took  the  stage.  I 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  14th  of  January.  While  in  the 
city  I spent  some  time  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  where  I 
fell  in  company  with  Col.  Lenley,  our  first  Member  of  As- 
sembly from  Ontario  County,  who  had  lately  arrived  and 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House.  I was  also  the  bearer  of  a peti- 
tion from  the  Masons  of  Ontario  for  obtaining  a charter  for 
a lodge  from  the  Grand  Lodge  in  this  city,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Chancellor  Livingston  for  that  purpose,  who  then 
resided  [ ? presided]  as  Grand  Master.  The  petition  was 
granted.  I left  New  York  on  the  19th  January  in  a very 
severe  snowstorm,  arrived  at  Lyme  on  the  22d,  where  I con- 
tinued until  the  9th  February.  During  this  time  I sold 
sundry  lots  of  land  to  Reverend  Henry  Channing  of  New 
London  for  a small  advance,  which  enabled  me  to  purchase  a 
team  of  oxen  and  span  of  horses  and  sleigh,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  Mrs.  Colt  and  self  and  our  household  goods  to 
Genesee.  My  ox  team  set  out  on  the  10th. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1792,  took  leave  of  our  friends 
and  set  out  [on]  our  journey  in  sleigh  for  Genesee,  there 
having  fallen  a snow  on  the  10th  which  made  it  excellent 
traveling,  which  continued  good  sleighing  the  whole  of  our 
journey.  We  arrived  in  safety  at  Canadarque  on  Tuesday 
the  20th  of  February,  in  good  health,  no  accident  befalling 
us  or  our  teams  on  the  journey.  We  put  [up]  on  the  night 
of  our  arrival  at  Nathaniel  Sanburn’s,  and  on  the  29th  we 
moved  in  and  took  possession  of  our  log  house,  apparently 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  had  been  a palace.  My 
ox  team  arrived  on  the  3d  of  March,  performed  the  journey 
in  22  days.  The  snow  dissolved  gradually  with  the  rains 
and  the  sun,  and  the  season  opened  for  commencing  farming 
about  the  10th  of  April,  the  ground  being  settled  and  dry 
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for  plowing  and  the  sowing  of  spring  grain,  and  sowed  my 
oats  on  the  nth.  Made  husbandry  my  principal  business, 
occasionally  executing  the  duties  of  my  office  of  sheriff,  in 
serving  writs,  summoning  jurors,  etc. 

[For  the  years  1792  to  the  close  of  1794  Mr.  Colt’s  jour- 
nal relates  chiefly  to  personal  and  domestic  matters.  One  or 
two  records  have  historic  value:  “On  Sunday,  16th  day  of 
September  1792  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered  in  this  village  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  from 
Dyton,  Mass. — for  the  first  time  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  members  who  partook  of  the  sacrament  were  Israel 

Chapin  Esquire  and  his  wife,  Whitman,  Gamaliel  and 

Ephraim  Wilder, Warner  and Pitts,  seven  in  all.” 

Two  children  were  born  to  the  Colts,  but  neither  lived.  In 
January,  1793,  Mr.  Colt  again  visited  Lyme,  where  illness 
detained  him  for  some  weeks,  but  before  spring  he  was  back 
at  Canandaigua  with  a load  of  goods,  which  he  retailed  to 
his  neighbors.  His  brothers  Samuel  and  Elisha  visited  him 
and  the  former  continued  in  the  country.] 

January  1794.  Continued  at  Canadarque  during  the 
winter  for  the  first  time.  Much  talk  of  Indian  war  with  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  settlement  are  - 
under  some  serious  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  in  the 
spring  if  measures  are  not  taken  by  the  General  Government 
to  quiet  them.  Early  in  the  Spring  news  was  brought  to 
Israel  Chapin  Esquire,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
that  Capt.  Brant  had  assembled  with  his  warriors  at  Buf- 
falo Creek  and  was  proceeding  on  to  Presque  Isle,  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  the  surveyors  from  surveying  that 
part  of  the  country  called  the  Triangle.  To  prevent  serious 
consequences  Mr.  Chapin  repaired  to  Buffalo  Creek,  My 
brother  Samuel  Colt  accompanied  him  as  secretary  and 
Horatio  Jones  as  interpreter.  The  Indians  were  assembled. 
After  some  consultation  part  of  the  young  men  were  dis- 
missed and  a few  of  the  chiefs  took  passage  by  water,  along 
with  the  Superintendent,  secretary  and  interpreter,  to 
Presque  Isle,  and  from  thence  went  on  foot  to  Le  Boeuf, 
where  were  stationed  a small  command  of  State  troops,  com- 
manded by  a Capt.  Ebenezer  Denny. 
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On  the  Indians  making  their  business  known,  viz.,  to  see 
the  surveyors  and  to  forbid  them  running  lines,  etc.,  they 
were  informed  they  had  shortly  before  left  the  country  and 
had  gone  down  the  river.  They  agreed  to  return  home  upon 
assurances  being  given  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  which  was  done  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. It  was  agreed  to  hold  a treaty  with  them  the  en- 
suing fall.  Timothy  Pickering  Esquire  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose  and  met  them  at  Canadarque  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  all  matters  of  difference  were  amicably  set- 
tled to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  There  was  a large 
assembly  of  Indians  and  many  white  people  collected  on  the 
occasion.  Among  others  were  the  noted  character  Jemima 
Wilkenson,*  alias  the  Universal  Friend,  together  with  a 
number  of  her  followers  from  the  Friend’s  settlement,  whose 
object  was  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
to  purchase  a tract  of  land  of  them  in  Upper  Canada,  but  did 
not  succeed  that  I could  hear  of.  At  the  close  of  this  treaty 
all  fears  vanished,  with  respect  to  any  invasion  from  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians. 

[In  April,  1794,  Mr.  Colt  and  his  wife  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, traveling  the  whole  distance  on  horseback.  Mrs. 
Colt,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  did  not  return  to  Canan- 
daigua until  February,  1795.  In  the  interim  Mr.  Colt  made 
repeated  journeys  back  and  forth,  busy  with  land  specula- 
tion, the  sale  of  lots,  and  the  interests  of  his  farm  and  newly- 
established  store.  The  journal  for  this  period  is  here  omit- 
ted.] 

Some  time  in  August  [1795]  Augustus  Porter  and  my- 
self set  out  on  a journey  to  Presque  Isle  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  land.  Went  on  horseback  to  Niagara,  where  we 
left  our  horses  and  took  passage  with  Capt.  Wm.  Lee  in  a 
small  shallop  to  Presque  Isle.  On  our  arrival  there  we 
found  a number  of  men  encamped  in  that  quarter.  The  U. 

* For  an  account  of  Jemima  Wilkinson’s  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  1791, 
and  of  her  presence  in  Canandaigua  in  1794,  see  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
Publications,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  494;  also  David  Hudson’s  “History  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  a Preacheress  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  etc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
1821.  She  and  her  followers  made  the  first  settlement  in  the  old  town  of 
Jerusalem,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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S.  troops  were  erecting  a fort.  Gen.  William  Irwin*  and 
Andrew  Ellicott,  commissioners  from  the  State,  were  laying 
out  the  town  of  Erie,  and  had  in  their  service  about  ioo 
militia  troops ; and  Thomas  Rees  Esquire  was  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Population  Company  in  the  sur- 
vey and  sale  of  their  lands.  We  purchased  and  took  two 
certificates  of  400  acres  each  at  1 dollar  per  acre,  payable  in 
five  annual  instalments.  We  made  but  a short  stay  and  re- 
turned the  way  we  came.  The  season  was  uncommonly  dry 
and  warm,  we  suffered  much  with  heat,  drougth  and  mus- 
quitoes.  . . . 

I continued  in  trade  until  some  time  in  December  [1795], 
when  concluding  in  my  own  mind  to  change  my  line  of  busi- 
ness I sold  off  all  the  goods  remaining  in  my  store  to  Thad- 
deus  Chapin  and  others  on  a credit,  attended  to  settle  up 
accounts  and  close  all  mercantile  transactions,  in  which  I was 
pretty  successful. 

January,  1796,  preparing  my  business  in  order  to  make  a 
journey  to  New  England.  In  the  month  of  February  set  out 
for  Connecticut  in  sleigh  with  my  sister-in-law  Phebe  Mar- 
vin. We  had  good  sleighing  the  whole  of  the  distance.  On 
my  way  called  on  Oliver  Phelps,  Suffield,  to  whom  I sold 
some  land,  which  enabled  me  to  discharge  some  mercantile 
debts.  Arrived  at  Lyme  the  latter  part  of  this  month  [Feb- 
ruary]. After  spending  a few  days  visiting  my  friends  I 
returned  back  to  Hartford  on  business,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  set  out  on  horseback  for  Philadelphia.  Rode  as  far 
as  New  York,  where  I left  my  horse  and  took  the  stage  to 
Philadelphia  where  I arrived  the  13th  March. 

The  object  I had  in  view  was,  to  get  confirmed  the  lands 
I purchased  of  Thomas  Rees,  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Population  Company  at  Presque  Isle  in  August  1795,  the 
principal  proprietors  of  whom  [were]  residing  in  this  city. 
I had  it  in  contemplation  also  to  purchase  a body  of  land  off 
the  east  end  of  the  Triangle,  so  called,  containing  about 
30,000  acres,  and  offered  them  1 dollar  per  acre  for  the 
same,  but  they  declined  to  sell  in  so  large  a body.  While 
the  proposition  was  under  consideration  of  the  managers  of 


* Gen.  Wm.  Irvine. 
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said  company,  viz.,  John  Nicholson,  Esquire,  John  Field, 
Theophilus  Cazenove,  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  one  of  them,  viz., 
Col.  Burr,  informed  me  they  were  in  Want  of  an  agent  to 
take  in  charge  the  sale  of  their  land,  that  if  I would  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  their  lands  they  would  engage 
me,  and  upon  a short  consultation  on  the  subject  I contracted 
with  the  managers  for  one  year,  from  the  21st  March,  at  a 
salary  of  1500  dollars  and  all  expenses  paid  by  them  for 
board,  traveling  expenses  &c.,  and  powers  of  attorney  and 
letters  were  made  out.  Maps  of  the  country  were  furnished 
and  money  advanced  to  purchase  provisions,  hiring  of  labor- 
ers, &c. ; and  in  the  month  of  April,  set  out  for  the  Genesee 
country.  At  New  York  laid  in  stores  of  provisions,  sundry 
kinds  of  goods,  farming  and  cooking  utensils,  which  are 
generally  wanted  in  a new  country;  shipped  them  to  Al- 
bany, thence  across  the  portage  in  wagons,  from  thence  they 
were  taken  in  batteaux  up  the  Mohawk  river,  through  the 
lakes  to  Presque  Isle,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Enoch 
Marvin.  On  their  arrival  at  Oswego  they  were  stopped  by 
the  British  garrison  stationed  there.  An  empty  boat  how- 
ever was  permitted  to  pass  and  proceed  on  to  Niagara  and 
obtain  permission  of  Governor  Simco  [Simcoe]  to  proceed 
with  their  loading.  It  was  shortly  after  this  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  treaty  being  ratified  by  Congress  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Jay  with  the  British  Government,  a matter 
which  had  for  some  time  agitated  the  subjects  of  the  two 
governments. 

I arrived  myself  at  the  town  of  Erie  on  the  22d  of  June 
[ 1:^96] , and  my  boats  with  the  provisions,  &c.  arrived  about 
the  1st  July  following,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. I erected  my  tent  or  marquee  near  the  old  French 
garrison,  and  continued  to  reside  [there]  through  the  sum- 
mer. There  was  a captain’s  command  stationed  at  this 
village,  in  a garrison  laid  out  and  builded  in  the  summer  of 
1795- 

In  the  month  of  August  rode  down  to  Pittsburgh,  at- 
tended a vendue  for  the  sale  of  part  of  the  Erie  Reserve. 
Visited  the  agent  who  had  the  superintendence  of  a portion 
of  the  company’s  lands  011  the  waters  of  Beaver.  Country 
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new,  but  few  inhabitants,  roads  bad  and  accommodations 
poor,  encamped  out,  nights,  tied  my  horse  head  and  foot. 
The  season  very  warm  and  dry,  made  the  journey  very  fa- 
tiguing. I returned  back  to  Erie  in  safety. 

In  the  month  of  September  went  on  horseback  through 
the  wilderness  to  Canadarque,  principally  alone.  After  mak- 
ing a short  visit  to  my  family  I returned  back  to  Presque 
Isle  (town  of  Erie)  where  I continued  to  [attend  to]  the 
business  of  my  agency  until  the  1st  November.  Met  with 
considerable  opposition  during  the  season  by  adverse  set- 
tlers. A company  known  by  Denning  McNair  & Co.  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh.  After  arranging  the 
affairs  of  the  company  for  the  winter,  leaving  the  agency  in 
the  care  of  Elisha  and  Enoch  Marvin,  I set  out  again  for 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  November,  and  after  about  two 
weeks  of  hard  labor  and  running  much  danger  of  losing  our- 
selves, we  arrived  with  our  boat  in  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
river,  it  being  the  last  day  of  the  Indian  Summer,  for  at 
evening  was  a severe  thunderstorm  and  the  next  day  and 
evening  a snow  storm.  Winter  set  in  without  interruption. 
I arrived  at  Canadarque  about  the  21st  November,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  my  family  in  good  health.  I con- 
tinued at  Canadarque  until  about  the  20th  December  follow- 
ing, when  I again  took  leave  of  my  family  and  set  out  for 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  Albany  and  New  York.  Arrived  at 
Philadelphia  about  the  1st  January  1797.  Continued  in  the 
city  until  the  5th  of  March  following,  and  having  settled 
with  the  managers  for  the  last  year’s  agency,  agreed  to  con- 
tinue with  them  for  the  current  year.  After  receiving  letters 
of  instruction,  and  money  to  be  laid  out  for  the  further  prose- 
cuting the  settlement,  I took  my  leave  of  them  and  set  out 
again  for  Presque  Isle,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of  March  by  way  of 
New  York,  where  I purchased  provisions,  goods,  & c.,  and 
shipped  them  to  Albany.  Mrs.  Colt  having  made  a journey 
to  see  her  parents  in  the  course  of  the  winter  I went  into 
Connecticut  and  accompanied  her  back  to  Canadarque.  We 
left  Lyme  28th  March,  and  from  Hartford  Mrs.  Colt  went  in 
stage  to  Albany  and  myself  on  horseback.  On  the  6th  April 
we  arrived  at  Albany,  and  my  stores  of  provisions  &c.  ar- 
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rived  from  New  York  about  the  same  time.  While  I was 
employed  in  transporting  these  to  Schenectady  Mrs.  Colt 
made  a visit  to  her  friends  at  Lansingburgh.  On  her  return 
to  Albany,  being  exposed  to  the  small-pox,  she  was  inocu- 
lated, and  took  passage  in  stage  to  Whitesborough,  put  [up] 
at  the  family  of  Doer.  Elizen  Mosley,  where  she  continued 
until  I arrived,  which  was  the  2d  May,  when  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  finding  her  on  the  mending  hand,  having  had  the  dis- 
order very  favorably. 

About  this  time  my  brother  Jabez  Colt  came  through 
from  Canadarque  with  horses  for  us  to  ride  from  this  to 
Canadarque,  and  my  brother  waited  at  White’s-town  and 
Fort  Stanwix  until  my  boats  arrived  that  were  left  in  the 
care  of  Eliphalet  Beebe,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Ni- 
agara. I arrived  at  Canadarque  the  8th  May,  Mrs.  Colt 
having  received  no  material  injury  from  the  journey.  I 
continued  at  Canadarque  until  the  226.  inst,  purchasing  pro- 
visions and  cattle,  and  employing  labor  to  take  to  Presque 
Isle. 

Again  took  leave  of  my  family  and  set  out  for  Erie  by 
way  of  Upper  Canada.  Found  my  boats  had  arrived  at 
Queenstown ; made  the  necessary  arrangement  for  their 
carriage  around  the  falls.  I proceeded  westward  and  ar- 
rived at  the  16-mile  Creek  on  Lake  Erie  the  31st  May.  . . . 

[An  account  of  his  sister’s  sickness  and  death  is  omitted.] 

On  the  1st  June,  1797,  I rode  out  to  where  Mr.  Elisha 
Marvin  was  stationed,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  men  em- 
ployed under  my  agency,  situate  9 miles  south  of  the  16- 
Mile  Creek,  now  known  by  Greenfield  or  Colt’s  Station.*  I 

* The  first  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  the  Triangle  appears  to  have 
been  held  at  Colt’s  Station,  now  Greenfield,  in  1797.  Laura  G.  Sanford,  in  her 
“History  of  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,”  gives  the  following  as  from  the  Colt 
MS.,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Journal  here  printed:  “Tuesday  being 

the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  America,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Population  Company  we  gave  an  entertainment  to  about 
seventy-five  people,  settlers  of  the  said  company.  A bower  was  erected  under 
two  large  maple  trees,  and  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  cheered  with 
good  fare,  sundry  toasts  were  drunk  suitable  to  the  occasion.  After  I had 
withdrawn,  one  James  Crawford  offered  the  following:  ‘May  Judah  Colt,  agent 

of  the  Population  Company,  drive  the  intruders  before  him  as  Samson  did  the 
Philistines!  Three  cheers!’  and  the  woods  rang  with  a roar  of  laughter  for 
some  time.”  The  allusion  of  course  was  to  the  dispossession  of  settlers  deemed 
irregular  by  the  Population  Company. 
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made  this  place  my  principal  stand  during  this  season,  or 
until  the  16th  of  November  following.  During  this  time  I 
was  several  times  at  Meadville,  and  superintending  the  lands 
of  the  Company  situated  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  or  Shen- 
ango,  where  I commenced  an  establishment  on  them  on  the 
30th  of  July,  situate  about  15  miles  west  of  Meadville,  and 
left  my  brother  Jabez  Colt  to  superintend  that  settlement. 

This  was  a season  of  much  business,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  I met  with  from  adverse  settlers,  it  caused  me 
much  trouble  and  perplexity,  how  to  keep  from  40  to  80  and 
100  men  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  to  defend  the  settlers 
and  the  property  I had  the  charge  [of].  It  was  more  than 
once  mobs  of  men  from  20  to  30  would  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  houses  and  for  other  mischief,  sundry  of 
whom  I had  indicted  and  bills  were  found  against  them  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  then  Allegany  County,  the  court  being 
held  at  the  borough  of  Pittsburgh,  which  occasioned  me  to 
visit  Pittsburgh  in  the  month  of  September  with  a number 
of  witnesses  which  I took  to  substantiate  the  riot,  &c.  Bills 
were  found  against  a number  of  them. 

On  my  return  to  Lake  Erie  I loaded  a boat  with  sundry 
stores,  gave  it  in  charge  of  one  William  Edwards,  to  take 
down  to  the  16  Mile  Creek.  They  were  unfortunately  over- 
taken by  a thunder-gust,  drove  down  the  lake  near  to  the 
Chatockway  [Chautauqua]  Creek,  when  the  boat  upset  and 
Edwards,  Tinker  and  Pierce  were  drowned.  One  of  the  men 
by  the  name  of  Hawley  was  saved,  who  gave  an  account  of 
the  disaster.  Two  of  the  bodies  were  found  on  the  15th 
[October],  viz,  Tinker  and  Price,*  were  brought  up  to  the 
16-Mile  Creek  where  they  [were]  interred. 

In  the  course  of  this  season  had  commenced  the  building 
of  a small  vessel  of  about  35  tons  at  the  mouth  of  the  4-Mile 
Creek. 

I continued  in  the  Triangle  (so  called)  until  some  time 
in  October,  when  I again  visited  the  settlement  under  the 
agency  of  my  brother  Jabez  Colt,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  him  for  the  winter  I returned 
back  to  Greenfield  Station,  where  I made  all  convenient  ar- 


* Written  both  “Price”  and  “Pierce”  in  the  original. 
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rangement  possible  for  the  continuance  of  the  settlement 
through  the  winter.  Engaged  Mr.  Elisha  Marvin  to  take 
charge  of  the  men  employed  through  the  winter  in  the  Com- 
pany’s service,  and  his  brother  Enoch  Marvin  took  charge 
of  sundry  witnesses  in  order  to  attend  court  at  Pittsburgh 
respecting  the  farmer  riots,  of  the  Loureys  and  others  which 
took  place  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  last.  Matters 
being  thus  arranged  I set  out  on  the  16th  inst  (November) 
for  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Canadarqua,  on  horseback.  Took 
with  me  sundry  young  men.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  had 
to  camp  out  a number  of  nights  in  going  through  the  wilder- 
ness [between]  this  and  the  Genesee  River.  I arrived  at 
Canadarqua  on  the  25th  of  same  month,  where  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  Mrs.  Colt  in  good  health  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  from  my  family. 

I continued  at  Canadarqua  with  my  family  until  the  9th 
January  1798,  busily  employed  in  regulating  my  agency 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  my  agency  during  the  season 
past;  when  I again  took  leave  of  my  family  and  set  out  for 
Philadelphia.  Took  passage  in  sleigh  to  Albany  with  Sey- 
mour Boughton.  On  my  way  down  I visited  my  uncle 
Peter  Colt  and  family,  who  were  then  resident  near  Fort 
Stanwix.  From  Albany  took  stage  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  arrived  at  [that]  city  on  the  24th  January.  I 
continued  in  the  city  until  the  16th  of  April,  closed  up  my 
accounts  of  my  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  employers 
and  engaged  to  continue  in  their  service  another  year  at  a 
salary  of  2500  dollars  per  year,  to  be  found  with  a clerk,  and 
all  reasonable  traveling  expenses.  Took  leave  of  my  em- 
ployers on  the  22d  April,  accompanied  by  my  clerk,  Benja- 
min Saxton,  in  stage  to  New  York.  On  my  arrival,  pur- 
chased sundry  stores  and  shipped  them  for  Albany  under 
the  care  of  B.  Saxton  and  Eliphalet  Beebe.  Proceeded  on 
to  Albany  in  stage  and  arrived  at  Albany  the  29th  April, 
where  I continued  until  the  arrival  of  my  stores  and  until 
I had  them  taken  across  the  portage  to  Schenectady.  After 
shipping  them  on  board  of  small  craft  up  the  Mohawk,  still 
in  the  care  of  Saxton  and  Beebe,  I took  stage  for  White’s 
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ings  at  100  yards  from  the  shore  2 and  3 fathoms  water  and 
a soft  bottom,  but  within  that  distance  . . . 7,  8,  5,  6,  3 
feet  water  and  a hard  bottom.  Could  not  measure  along 
shore,  having  no  beach  or  road  to  walk  on ; therefore  meas- 
ured by  log ; distance,  20j4  miles. 

At  4 p.  m.  arrived  at  Presque  Isle.  Found  a party  of 
Americans  and  Indians  with  flour;  they  were  bound  to 
Niagara.  Latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  hauled  to  w.  s.  w. ; 
68J4  miles  from  Buffaloe  Creek  to  Presque  Isle,  but  appears 
to  be  that  distance  (say  60  miles)  measured  in  a straight 
line  from  Lake  Erie. 

Thursday,  July  7. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  at  6 a.  m.  Continued 
the  survey.  Sounded  the  harbor  (of  Presque  Isle)  and 
found  the  channel  for  vessels  running  along  the  high  bank. 
Going  into  the  harbor  (keeping  the  bank  on  your  left  hand) 
on  your  right  hand  lays  a shoal,  formerly,  in  1785,  an  island, 
now  sunk  2 or  3 feet  under  water.  When  in  the  harbor  you 
have  three  fathoms.  All  to  the  right  hand  is  shoal  bearing 
n.  w.,  going  into  the  harbor.  This  harbor  is  sheltered  from 
all  winds  and  sea.  From  the  s.  e.  to  the  n.  w.  lay  a bar 
across  the  harbor  with  5,  7,  9,  8,  11  feet  water.  Within  this 
bar  are  4,  5 and  3 fathoms ; the  bottom  in  general  soft.  On 
your  left  hand,  going  up  the  basin,  lay  the  old  fort  and  two 
creeks  with  water  sufficient  to  turn  a mill.  The  land  very 
good..  The  distance  across  the  basin  from  the  old  fort  is  24 
of  a mile.  This  place  lies  in  latitude  41  deg.  39  min.  n.  by 
observation.  [By  Adlum’s  & Wallis’  map  the  old  fort  at 
Presque  Isle  appears  to  be  in  latitude  42  deg.  7 min.,  and  I 
believe  it  is  laid  down  from  Mr.  Ellicott’s  accurate  observa- 
tions.] 

Wednesday,  July  8. — Winds  s.  w.  People  employed  in 
surveying  the  ground  in  and  about  the  old  fort  of  Presque 
Isle.  Up  the  creek  next  the  fort  is  exceeding  good  land ; the 
woods  in  general,  oak  and  chestnut ; the  oak  is  fit  for  ship 
building ; the  situation  of  the  fort  very  pleasant. 

There  is  an  American  taking  up  land  about  40  miles  east- 
ward of  the  fort,  and  making  mills.  The  extent  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  fort  is  2,640  feet;  a rising  ground.  From  this 
fort  to  Fort  Pitt  is  about  5-days’  march.  Finished  the  sur- 
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vey  of  the  harbor  and  the  fort.  This  is  a most  excellent  place 
for  ship  building  and  a settlement.  It  is  69  miles  from  Fort 
Erie.  This  evening  there  arrived  a boat  from  Detroit  in 
search  of  flour. 

Thursday,  July  9. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  Set  off  the 
boats  and  surveyed  4 miles,  when  the  wind  and  sea  rose  so 
as  to  oblige  us  to  secure  the  boats.  The  variation  at  this 
place  2 deg.  48  min.  westerly. 
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Friday,  July  10. — Winds  n.  n.  e.  Fresh  breeze.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  The  Corporal  and  people  in  the 
large  boat  not  managing  her  properly,  laid  her  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea ; and  she  filled  with  water  before  they  got 
out  of  the  surf.  Was  obliged  to  haul  up  the  boats  and  dry 
the  provisions — biscuit  and  flour  much  damaged. 

Saturday,  July  11. — Winds  variable  and  light.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats  and  continued  the  survey. 
Sounded  along  shore  and  found  good  holding  ground  at  the 
distance  of  200  yards,  2 and  3 fathoms  water.  Found  little 
and  no  beach.  Chained  along  shore  for  miles,  then  was 
obliged  to  get  into  the  boat  and  measure  by  log.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  21  y2  miles  from  Presque  Isle  up  the  lake  found 
Pennsylvania  line  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  running  north  and 
south.  This  line  was  finished  in  1786.  The  bank  in  general 
high  and  clay.  Exceeding  rich  ground  all  along  this  shore. 
Measured  by  log  17^2  miles  this  day.  Course  along  shore 
w.  s.  w.  Entirely  a straight  shore.  Secured  the  boats  in 
a small  river,  which  is  called  Coneaut  by  the  Indians.  A few 
Indian  houses  a few  miles  up.  [21 miles  the  total  distance 
from  Presque  Isle.] 

Sunday,  July  12. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  Hard  gale,  could 
not  go  on  the  lake  with  the  boats.  At  9 a.  m.  went  up  the 
river  Coneaut ; found  the  land  on  the  left  going  up,  remark- 
ably good;  on  the  right,  swampy.  About  2 miles  up  the 
river  found  some  Indian  houses  and  about  four  families  of 
Indians.  There  also  found  a party  of  Americans  (7  in  num- 
ber) on  their  way  f.  Niagara.  This  river  from  Presqu’ 
Isle  is  22  miles.  Latitude  41  °-3i. 

Monday,  July  13. — Winds  w.  b.  s.,  hard  gale;  could  not 
go  on  the  lake  with  boats,  a heavy  sea  from  the  westward. 
The  wood  up  this  creek  white  and  red  oak  chestnut  Black 
Walnut  and  Butternut. 

After  you  are  in  the  river  there  is  two  fathoms  water  but 
at  entrance  not  3 feet,  owing  to  the  sea  beating  in  the  sand. 

Tuesday,  14th  July. — W.  s.  w.  hard  gale  with  a heavy 
sea  from  the  westward.  Could  not  move  the  boats  on  the 
lake. 

This  day  the  surveyor  laid  down  his  work  on  a scale  of  3 
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miles  to  two  inches,  up  to  Coneaut  river.  Up  this  river  is  a 
fine  place  for  a settlement.  The  swamp  on  the  right  hand 
going  up  this  creek,  extends  back  about  500  yards;  then 
high  land  remarkably  good.  The  white  oak  here  very  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  The  Indian  village  on  your  left  is  called  by  the 
French  ville  Joye. 

Wednesday,  July  15. — Winds  w.  s.  w.,  fresh  gale,  with  a 
sea  from  the  westward.  Could  not  move  with  the  boats  on 
the  lake.  Latter  part  of  the  day  more  moderate. 

Thursday,  July  16. — Winds  w.  s.  w.  light  breeze.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats  and  continued  the  survey.  Began 
to  chain  along  shore,  for  3 miles ; the  road  then  getting  bad, 
was  obliged  to  measure  by  log.  The  soundings  along  shore 
exceeding  good  at  300  yards  from  the  shore  2 & 3 fathoms 
water  soft  bottom  but  within  that  distance,  11,  8,  9,  7 & 4 
feet. 

At  12  m.  arrived  at  the  river  Ouscubolu  [Ashtabula],  ten 
miles  from  the  river  Coneaut.  The  entrance  of  this  river  3 & 
4 feet  water ; but  after  you  are  in  the  river,  you  find  2 or  3 
fathoms  water,  the  land  exceeding  good.  The  timber  mostly 
white  oak,  chestnut  and  maple.  Measured  by  log  this  day  17 
miles ; course  w.  s.  w.  A straight  shore. 

Friday,  17th  July,  1789. — Winds  w.  s.  w.,  a fresh  breeze. 
At  5 a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats  and  continued  the  survey. 
The  surveyor  with  4 hands  on  shore  chaining,  the  remainder 
working  the  boats.  The  soundings  at  400  yards  distance 
from  the  shore,  2,  3 & 4 fathoms,  clay  bottom,  the  land  high ; 
clay  banks ; back  from  the  lake  very  good  and  rich.  The 
timber  oak  & chestnut  in  general  the  oak  for  shipbuilding. 

At  4 p.  m.  arrived  at  the  grand  river.  Sounded  on  the 
river  & found  2}4  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  Measured  by  log 
and  chain  this  day  153/2  miles,  course  w.  s.  w.  J4  w.  Grand 
river  is  23  miles  distant  from  the  river  ouscubola.  Variation 
2°. 40  westerly. 

Saturday,  18th  July. — Winds  s.  w.,  a hard  gale,  heavy 
sea  from  the  westward.  Employed  in  sounding  up  this  river 
(grand  river)  for  3 miles.  Found  the  soundings  from  2 
fathoms  to  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  feet  water.  The  land  on  each  side 
of  the  river  rich  with  large  meadows. 
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There  are  4 small  islands  about  one  or  two  miles  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  distance  across  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  200  feet.  The  soundings  over 
the  bar,  coming  into  the  river,  9 feet  in  the  channel ; out  of 
the  channel  8,  7,  6 & 5 feet.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bar  is 
about  300  yards  distant  from  the  river.  The  channel  runs  in 
s.  by  w.  without  the  bar  are  2 & 3 fathoms  water.  This  river 
is  a good  place  for  a settlement  & for  ship  building.  The 
timber  is  white  oak,  black  walnut  and  butternut. 

Sunday  19th,  at  Grand  river.  W.  s.  w.  winds,  a fresh 
gale  with  a sea  from  the  westward.  On  your  left  hand,  at 
entering  the  river,  is  a commanding  ground,  which  formerly 
has  been  cleared ; its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
403  feet.  This  ground  is  very  fit  for  a fortification . The 
variation  of  the  needle  at  this  place  is  2°.30  westerly. 
Squally  with  rain,  could  not  move  on  the  lake  with  the  boats. 

Monday,  20th  July. — Winds  s.  w.  fresh  gale,  with  a sea 
from  w.  s.  w.  Could  not  move  with  the  boats  on  the  lake. 
Took  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  found  this  river  (at  the 
mouth)  in  latitude  4i°.20  north. 

Tuesday,  21st  July. — Winds  w.  s.  w.,  light  breeze.  At  4 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats  and  began  to  measure  by  log. 
Soundings  along  the  shore  very  good.  At  the  distance  of 
300  yards  from  the  shore,  2 & 3 fathoms  water  within  that 
distance,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5 feet  water,  good  holding-ground. 

At  4 p.  m.  arrived  at  Cayahoga  river.  Its  distance  from 
the  grand  river  is  25  miles.  Sounded  the  river  & bar,  found 
on  the  [ ? bar]  9 feet  of  water  ; in  the  river  2j4  fathoms  soft 
bottom.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour  for  small  vessels  of 
40,  50  & 60  tons  burthen.  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson  of  Pitts  Burgh 
says  that  a few  years  ago  he  was  at  Cayahoga,  when  the  sand 
bar  was  so  high,  they  were  obliged  to  drag  their  boat  across 
it,  but  on  his  return  the  same  season  (says  that  toward  the 
autumn)  there  were  2 or  3 feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  All  the 
mouths  of  the  lake  rivers  are  subject  to  such  changes  of  their 
bars.  Measured  by  log  this  day  25  miles;  course  w.  s.  w. 

H S. 

Wednesday,  22d  July. — Winds  s.  e.,  light  breeze.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  Soundings  along  this  shore  2 
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fathoms,  close  to  the  shore.  The  shore  steep  and  rocky.  No 
such  thing  as  saving  a boat  or  vessel  on  this  shore  in  case  of 
accident  for  19  miles.  The  land  apparently  good.  At  7 
a.  m.  arrived  at  Rocky  river,  distant  from  Cayahoga  6 miles. 
I have  certain  information  that  along  this  Rocky  River  there 
are  grind  stones  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Sounded  the 
bar  and  found  9 feet  water,  sufficient  to  carry  any  small 
vessel  into  the  river;  after  you  are  in  the  river  there  are  2 
fathoms  water.  At  9 a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  Measured 
by  log  this  day  24  miles ; courses  as  follows : w.  3 miles,  w. 
by  n.  6 miles,  w.  n.  w.  6 miles,  & w.  s.  w.  J4  w.  9 miles.  At 
4 p.  m.  arrived  at  the  river  Reneshouse  [Black  river]  & se- 
cured the  boats. 

Thursday,  July  23d. — Winds  s.  s.  w.  light  breeze.  At  4 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  The  land  in  general  low. 
Sounded,  and  found  the  water  not  so  steep  as  along  the  other 
parts  of  the  shore,  it  being  shoal  to  the  distance  of  one  mile ; 
a sandy  bottom.  At  the  distance  of  a mile,  2,  3 & 4 fathoms 
water,  clay  bottom.  A great  deal  of  meadow  land  along  this 
part  of  the  shore.  At  12  m.  passed  Vermillion  river,  and  at 
3 p.  m.  arrived  at  the  river  Huron.  Went  up  to  see  the  vil- 
lage, found  it  about  7 miles  up  the  river  situated  on  a rising 
ground.  They  have  in  the  village  3 priests.  The  land  ex- 
tremely good,  with  large  meadows  along  the  river.  Meas- 
ured by  log  and  chain  this  day  17^2  miles,  courses  w.  ^4  s. 
10  miles,  w.  by  n.  7*4  miles. 

Friday,  24th  July. — Winds  s.  w.,  fresh  breeze.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats ; surveyor  on  shore  with  4 hands 
chaining.  Sounding  along  the  shore  shoal  water  to  the  dis- 
tance of  24  °f  a mile,  sandy  bottom,  then  2 & 3 fathoms  clay 
bottom.  All  along  this  shore  low  land  with  meadows.  At 
12  m.  arrived  at  Sandusky.  Sounded  the  entrance  of  the 
lake,  & found  two  fathoms  water  in  the  channel.  By  obser- 
vation, found  this  place  in  latitude  4i°.i5  n.  The  deep  water 
going  into  Sandusky  lake  lays  to  the  left.  After  you  are 
over  the  bar  you  have  4 & 5 fathoms.  The  channel  runs 
n.  e.  & s.  w.  From  the  river  Huron  to  this  place  (the  en- 
trance of  Sandusky  lake)  is  9 miles  course  w.  n.  w.  *4  n. 

Saturday,  25th  July. — Winds  s.  w.  At  5 A.  m.  set  off 
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with  the  boats,  the  light  boat  to  sound  the  lake  and  the  large 
boat,  with  the  surveyor,  to  measure  round  the  lake,  measur- 
ing by  log.  The  soundings  over  the  lake,  2 & 3 fathoms, 
soft  bottom  until  within  half  a mile  of  the  shores ; then  you 
have  10,  9,  8 & 7 feet.  This  day  sounded  and  measured  up 
to  Sandusky  river. 

Sunday,  26th  July. — Winds  n.  e.  fresh  gale.  At  5 a.  m. 
set  off  with  the  boats  and  sounded  up  the  river  Sandusky, 
found  9 & 10  feet  of  water.  The  sides  of  this  river  are  full 
of  marshes,  and  next  the  marshes  good  interval  lands.  At  10 
a.  m.  returned  to  the  lake.  Employed  the  boats  measuring 
and  sounding.  Found  the  soundings  from  2 to  3 fathoms  in 
the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  out  of  the  channel, 
10,  8,  7,  & 6 feet.  The  land  round  about  this  lake  very  good. 
A number  of  large  meadows.  The  timber  in  general  hickory 
and  oak,  with  some  chestnut.  This  is  a very  good  place  for 
shipbuilding. 

Monday,  July  27th. — Winds  n.  e.,  fresh  breeze.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  Continued  to  measure  by  log 
and  sound,  found  the  sounding  regular ; the  land  low,  and 
exceeding  rich.  There  are  two  French  families  settled  by 
the  entrance  of  this  lake.  Found  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  33J4  miles,  its  width  \]/2  miles.  This  lake  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  a settlement.  Found  the  variation  of  the 
needle  2°. 28'  w. 

Tuesday,  28th  July. — Winds  easterly,  moderate  breeze. 
At  5 a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  Continued  to  measure  by 
log,  there  being  no  beach.  At  7 a.  m.  abreast  of  Sandusky 
Island.  Its  distance  from  the  main  land  is  2^4  miles.  The 
channel  between  the  Island  and  the  main,  is  called  Sandusky 
channel.  Soundings  through  this  channel  from  7,  5,  6,  3 
fathoms.  From  the  main  shore  it  is  shoal  at  the  distance  of 
J4  mile  from  the  shore,  sandy  bottom.  At  10  a.  m.  passed 
by  the  Bass  Islands.  Measured  by  log  this  day  25 J4  miles ; 
courses  as  follows : n.  by  w.  4 miles ; w.  n.  w.  4 miles ; n. 
w.  by  n.  3 J2  miles ; s.  w.  10^4  miles ; n.  w.  4j4  miles.  The 
land  very  good  with  large  meadows. 

Wednesday,  29th  July. — Winds  s.  w.,  a moderate  breeze. 
At  4 a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats.  Continued  the  survey. 
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Found  all  along  this  shore  a shoal,  a general  flat  to  the  dis- 
tance of  1 mile  from  shore  a sandy  bottom.  The  land 
swampy,  with  large  meadows  overflowed  with  water  in  front. 
Measured  by  log  this  day  20*4  miles,  courses  n.  w.  334  miles, 
w.  n.  w.  13*4  miles,  n.  w.  3*4  miles.  At  3 p.  m.  arrived  at 
miami  Bay.  The  land  about  2 miles  back  from  the  marshes 
exceeding  good  (20*4  miles). 

Thursday,  30th  July. — Winds  s.  w.  fresh  gale.  At  5 
a.  m.  set  off  with  the  boats,  and  continued  the  survey ; one 
boat  to  measure  by  the  log,  the  other  to  sound.  Found  this 
bay  (Miami)  to  be  10  miles  round ; its  depth  of  water  2 & 3 
fathoms ; the  channel  going  into  the  bay,  to  n.  w.  of  Cedar 
Island,  which  stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Measured 
from  the  Miami  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River  by 
log,  25  miles;  courses  n.  w.  4 miles;  n.  e.  15,  n.  e.  by  n.  4, 
n.  n.  e.  2.  At  7 p.  m.  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River 
(25  miles). 

Friday,  31st  July. — Winds  s.  w.,  fresh  gale.  The  sur- 
veyor and  four  hands  on  shore  chaining  and  ascertaining  the 
distance  across  the  narrows  leading  to  Detroit;  the  small 
boat  employed  in  sounding.  Found  not  less  than  2^4  fath- 
oms in  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  Isle  of  Bois 
Blanch,  so  that  vessels  may  go  up  the  west  channel  as  well  as 
they  can  on  the  east.  On  the  east  side  of  this  island  you  have 
7 fathoms. 

Saturday,  August  the  first,  1789.  Winds  s.  w.,  fresh 
breeze.  At  12  m.  took  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Found  this 
place  (mouth  of  Detroit  river)  in  latitude  4i°-52  n. ; set  off 
with  the  boats  and  at  6 p.  m.  arrived  at  Detroit.  Latitude  of 
Detroit  42°.i3  m. 
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